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Doch droben micht’ ich lieber sein. 
Schon seh ich Glut und Wirbelrauch. 
Dort strémt die Menge zu dem Bésen; 


Da muss sich manches RGtzel lisen. 


PART ONE 
SSSSSSSSS 


PART ONE 


I 

AWN. 

The smoke-brown dawn of a winter’s day. 

It was still dark and cold when David’s mother coaxed him 
from his slumbers. He must not be a lie-a-bed. There was an 
hour’s work to do at home before he went to school for the day. 
Not all children did it? — No. Some might find the school work 
enough. But he, the son of such a great scholar, such a holy 
man ! 

And presently the ten-year-old boy — slight, pale, shivering, 
and uncanny as the dawn itself — was at work in his favourite 
posture, kneeling on the seat of an armchair (for only so could he 
reach the high table) with his fists dug into his cheeks. 

“* And thou shalt love the Eternal, thy God, with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength. — It 
should be noted that ‘ with thy whole heart’ means: with both 
instincts, with the good as with the evil instinct.” 

The boy stopped. He could make no sense of it. Once more he 
read it aloud in a singing voice, emphasising particular words as 
grown-ups did when arguing over some passage in the Mishna: 
“Thou shalt love . . . as with the evil.” Still it made no sense. 

Fortunately there was help at hand for such cases. On the 
gigantic folio before him all the commentaries were grouped round 
the text in a wide margin, twice the width of the centre column. 
Thus the eternal truths of the Talmud tractate Berakoth were 
encircled by the notes of Raschi and the Tossafoy'th school, written 
in diminutive characters. With a practised eye the boy searched 
among the commentators, singing all the while, his mind aglow 
and his small body swaying to and fro over the broad volumes. 

Long and loud was his final note: “ with the evil instinct also? ” 
But as the sound died away he suddenly took fright, for a faint 
echo quivered in the empty room. The boy went in terror of the 
night demons. He knew, of course, that spirits had no power over 
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him as long as he was occupied with holy writ, but he had that 
moment come to a standstill: his mind had ceased working. Had 
not those last words of his rung out like a challenge? Dark and 
mysterious forces were rising up around him. He took a frightened 
glance at the door, where the parchment with the sacred verses 
hung on the lintel in a silver case. No spirit could pass that talis- 
man. But what if there was a mistake in the Mesusa, a single letter 
—or even the head of one — missing! Such things did happen 
and in that case the formula was useless. The evil spirits made 
merry over it. 

Drowsily the child warded off the evil, wondering what he 
should do if that terrible sorceress Bath-Chorin, “ daughter of 
Liberty,” came again. Everyone was clasped in her close embrace 
during sleep, but waked to find himself held by the finger-tips 
only. The boy had duly washed his hands first thing, then carried 
out and emptied the water to shake off Bath-Chorin. Yet he could 
feel her forcing her way in through the crack in the door, could 
feel her in his finger-nails —that favourite lurking-place of the 
Shedim, those goblins who could take on any human form. The 
only consolation was that they retained their chicken feet and 
by that you might know them. How often had he not sprinkled the 
floor beside his bed with flour overnight in the hope of seeing their 
gruesome footmarks next morning. 

The candle on the table flickered. And suddenly there was a 
loud noise next door. David heard it plainly, and shuddered. 

Next door was where Father sat working. Father was always 
working. From five in the morning till long after midnight he sat 
over his books. He fell asleep at his writing-table with one arm on 
the book and his head on his arm — every night. And scolded if he 
were not called in three hours. For were not even sixty breaths 
drawn in sleep a foretaste of death, of which no pious man should 
have knowledge? Only on Friday, the eve of the Sabbath, did 
Father go to bed. Even that he did because it was commanded. 
Father did nothing except in obedience to a command. 

What if it were Lilith — Lilith the queen of all the night 
spirits, Lilith the wife of Samael! She was the one who tempted 
the souls of really important people. Even Adam had lived with 
her awhile at the time when he avoided Eve after their sin, but 
afterwards he had gone back to Eve. Lilith had hated all Eve’ s 


children ever since and it was quite terrible the way she hated fine, 
clever men. He would not be at all surprised if it were Lilith, the 
fire-woman, who was making all the disturbance in Father’s room 
next door. 

There was the noise again. Impossible to stay by himself any 
longer. He opened the door into his father’s study, then stood 
silent on the threshold as he had seen his mother do. No one in the 
house dared to speak to Father. You waited in the doorway until 
he looked up and took notice. 

But Father was not at his table. He had sprung up, hurling 
his chair from him, and was standing with one hand buried in the 
long silver beard which fell to his waist and the other raised with 
outspread, trembling fingers, while his lips — pale as his beard — 
tried to speak and could not. 

The boy bounded to the window on which the greybeard’s 
wide-open, staring eyes were fixed. Below, in the snow-covered 
yard, lay a store of firewood, and, creeping in and out among the 
heaps, was a dark figure making for the wall. Suddenly the father’s 
rigid terror relaxed. Flinging open the window, he leaned far out 
and shouted after the vanishing figure: “‘ Heffker! ” 

Heffker David could understand. It meant ‘‘ ownerless.” His 
father had declared the wood down below to be ownerless so that 
the sin of theft might be avoided. It was not the thief who had 
frightened him but the thought of the terrible sin that was about 
to be committed. The thief scrambled off — no longer a thief, but 
just a poor Jew who had taken enough of the ownerless property 
to supply his need. 

David’s father went back to his table, his fine regular features 
restored to calm. 

The boy wanted to ask the meaning of his difficult passage, 
but how could he think of disturbing his parent? He slipped back 
to his room on tiptoe. 

He could not forget those white lips from which the word 
“ Heffker ” had been wrung. In itself the adventure did not seem so 
very strange; besides, he never criticized his father’s doings. What 
Father did was absolutely right. Yet the tremendous spectacle of 
the pious man’s loss of control, of the evil mirrored in his eyes, re- 
mained with the boy all day, even in school — where he was more 
inattentive than usual and underwent several beatings. 
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David’s father was a scholar. It was his mother who kept the 
family, and kept it well; for she did an excellent trade in old iron 
in the basement. 

Simson Lemel the scribe — so they called his father in the 
Jews’ Town — was a writer of Thora scrolls but above all he en- 
joyed writing out the sacred verses for the “ Tefillin ” or philac- 
teries, which were worn fastened to forehead and hands for the 
morning prayer. It rejoiced him to feel that he was helping to ful- 
fil a divine command by his writing and he gave what payment 
he received to the poor, together with the tithe of his income which 
went to them by right. Indeed his whole life was devoted to prais- 
ing the Creator. Not for one moment did he ever forget that he 
stood before the King of Kings whose glory fills the earth. 

In the morning he rose “ like a lion ” to serve the Lord, for it 
was said by the wise that men should get up impetuously, as if to 
wake the dawn with their fire and vigour. The day’s round was 
precisely laid down in the holy writings and Simson Lemel knew 
what each hour should bring forth. There was nothing that had not 
been, at one time or another, ordained or forbidden. Thus every- 
thing fell naturally into its place in the divine scheme. Tradition 
decided how a man should get into his shirt, and the order in which 
his shoes were put on and the buckles fastened. Even to put off the 
easing of nature might lead to transgression of the law against un- 
cleanliness. Eating and drinking, our thoughts should still be of 
God. Every single thing was done for His sake. It was by way of a 
miracle that He created man; for man is like a rubber hose full of 
air, and although he has openings the air does not escape but is 
retained. To one who stands before the throne it is clear that his 
life is not worth an hour’s purchase if any one of his hollow limbs 
be closed or the closed ones opened. Therefore let him remember 
his preserver. 

When Simson Lemel went to his daily occupation of letter- 
ing philacteries he kept in mind all the numerous rules relating to 
them. No one letter might touch another, each must have a clear 
space around it. The letters must be thickly written so that they 
would not easily be rubbed out. It was a good deed to round off 
both inner and outer sides of the letters. Although a lenient view 
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not, Simson Lemel had always adhered strictly to gall-nut ink 
mixed with soot or charcoal. The skin from which the parchment 
was prepared had to be tanned with gall nuts or chalk, solely with 
a view to its use for philacteries. A letter might not be divided into 
two parts even by a tiny hole and a single blot might render the 
document useless; for erasures inside any of the letters were for- 
bidden. Simson took the utmost pains with his philacteries, for 
should they contain the smallest defect the wearer breaks the law 
daily and the sin reflects upon the scribe. The scribe must there- 
fore be God-fearing and observe the laws scrupulously. Whenever 
the name of God occurs he must say to himself that he is inscribing 
that name with the full conviction that it is the divine name. 
Simson also took particular care to keep his lines even and to form 
each letter distinctly with one stroke of the pen; for it is laid down 
that objects which serve as aids to the fulfilment of the command- 
ments are to be made beautiful. For the rest he was concerned to 
reconcile the prescripts of Rabbenu Asher and Maimonides by 
selecting that particular procedure among many on which the two 
great authorities were in agreement. This was again a means by 
which he acquired merit. 

When not at work on his philacteries he was always studying. 
In the afternoon his pupils assembled, among them older men than 
himself — for his clear-sighted interpretations were much re- 
spected. At fifty he had begun to write out the result of his re- 
searches, which had so far been confined to the study of the 
“Early ” commentators (i.e. before Maimonides), for he went 
about his task thoroughly and methodically as its dignified nature 
demanded. For a time he wrote diligently, but many of his ideas 
had long before been aired by the “ Later ” editors although he was 
ignorant of the fact. His friends and pupils stood in too great awe 
of him to open his eyes, but when at last this was done Simson 
Lemel quietly scored through what he had written and laid it away 
in a drawer. Not a moment did he waste on regrets. The very con- 
ception of fame was foreign to him. Was it not men’s true vocation 
and highest happiness to be employed on any work connected with 
religious teaching? 

And now Simson Lemel had reached the sixtieth year of his 
simple, peaceful existence. It was clear to him that his own life 
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and the world at large had but the one purpose: to serve God, He 
realised further that there were myriads of secrets hidden from 
him, but in taking upon himself the divine yoke he showed his 
willingriess to respect those secrets. Unassuming and even self- 
denying as he was, he was uniformly cheerful; and on feast days 
would enjoy himself like a child, although his happy hours were 
of the same peaceful order as hig serious ones. Five children were 
taken from him by illness, leaving only one boy, the youngest. Yet 
no one ever heard a protest or a word of despair from his lips. 
Never had he swerved from his chosen path. Hesitation and ex- 
citement were alike unknown to him. 

All the more did David find it impossible to forget his 
father’s strained and furiously rolling eyes that morning. Was it 
the evil thing itself, was it Lilith that he had seen down there in 
the yard? Sin must indeed be terrible to look upon if it could turn 
so good a man as his father into stone. 

And yet, did it not say: Thou shalt love God “ with the evil 
instinct also ” ? 

Impossible to grasp it. And there was not a living being he 
could ask. 
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But wait — there was someone, Only David was not allowed 
to talk to him. For some six months now he had secretly enjoyed 
the society of a man who knew a lot about all sorts of things. This 
was Hirschl, known as “ the hungry schoolmaster.” 

Although not quite written down as a heretic Hirschl had a 
bad name in the community, and so it came about that only chil- 
dren of the lowest grade were sent to his schoolroom — the chil- 
dren of the poor, and not all of them by any means. Wealthy 
patrons can always be found for talented children, however hum- 
ble; it is the rank and file without moneyed parents or talent who 
are neglected, and it was of such — those who “ wrote Noah with 
seven mistakes ” — that Hirschl’s school was mainly composed. 
That he did not stand high in the estimation of his fellow-Jews in 
Prague was not surprising, for he had to work doubly hard on ac- 
count of his wretched material and was so underpaid that he went 
about in rags. 

It was rumoured that he read profane books in Latin. There 
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was nothing definite to go on, but as far as David’s mother was 
concerned the rumour was enough. She gave a cry of horror when 
she saw the “ hungry schoolmaster ” walking up and down in front 
of the house with her ewe-lamb. 

Hirschl had a name for talking people off their heads, and when 
David visited him he would accompany the boy home, pouring out 
his views in an endless stream as they went along. Though that 
was only in the early stages of the strange friendship between the 
man of fifty and the precocious ten-year-old; for after the scene 
with his mother David only visited his friend by stealth. He in- 
vented a way of making his nose bleed. It was his first piece of 
dishonesty and he trembled and turned hot all over as he produced 
his fib. But great was the reward. He was excused from afternoon 
school and was able to sit in Hirschl’s room until evening. It was 
a dirty little room, mysterious and as it were unsafe, unprotected, 
on account of its proximity to the wall dividing the Jews’ quarter 
from the forbidden Christengasse of the Old Town. Over the way 
was a church door — a queer, terrifying sight — And how the boy 
loved to peer into the mysterious gulf between the rows of statues 
which from time to time gleamed as if lit by innumerable Sabbath 
candles. 

David’s nose-bleeding now became frequent. He was ashamed. 
Despised himself. But the temptation was too great. 

“Where have you been all this time? ” Hirsch] demanded, 
slamming the door unceremoniously on the spelling chorus in the 
schoolroom, as David appeared. “ The Lord only knows what 
you’ve been up to these four days.” 

“Only three,” protested the child. 

“ Meantime the president has again refused my request. The 
big school is to have wood provided from the funds. I get nothing, 
nothing at all. They calmly leave me to freeze in a winter like 
this. Wait till I come forward and expose all their scandalous mis- 
management. All the twenty-seven elders voted with their bell- 
wether of course. Even that blameless scholar, your noble father, 
failed in his duty to the poor.” 

Ought I not to go away? thought the boy. This is a place 
where evil is spoken. 

But the little lame man will not release his prey. He seizes 
David by the collar and forces him into a chair. (Oh, that wild 
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head of his with its grey-black curls and staring eyes — one big 
eye and one little one! ) “ How they preen themselves, those elders. 
Yet they are only human, like you and me. They have the same 
illusions, the same passions, the same disappointments. Stab them, 
and they will cry out — and then proceed to tell you they were 
only singing, singing more exquisitely than our precentors on 
Atonement Day. Vanity of vanities, saith the prophet. Truly they 
are like moths flying against the light. A nice noise there would be 
if moths’ screams could be heard. We hear men wailing — and to- 
morrow it will be as if they had never existed. But while today 
lasts everyone is as fussy about himself as if he were the only 
person in the world.” 

The hungry schoolmaster is saying things against himself, 
thinks David. But he knows better than to interrupt. At the least 
demur Hirsch] flies into a rage and cries: “You murder my 
thoughts. Why can’t you let me finish speaking! ” 

The boy both admired and feared him. His child’s cunning 
had shown him that it was easy to divert the excited man’s talk 
into the desired channels, by a few carelessly dropped remarks. It 
was only a question of waiting, of sitting quite still with eyes very 
wide open. But on this occasion Hirschl was not easily brought to 
the point. His picturesque reflections on any subject were fas- 
cinating enough, and the impetuosity with which his words came 
bubbling out formed a fascinating contrast to Simson Lemel’s 
dignified utterances. Still it was not for such a display of rhet- 
oric that the boy had come. He knew how to wait, however. Pa- 
tiently he sat listening to the excited man who had at last found 
a listener before whom he could pour out the spleen he had bottled 
up for years. 

“Take our ‘ famous ’ rabbi! ” he shouted. “ Why famous? Do 
you know? ” 

“Yes, you have often told me.” But this answer did not stem 
the tide. It was one of Hirschl’s peculiarities that he repeated his 
stories and witticisms over and over, quite undeterred by the re- 
minder that his listener was familiar with them. He would go on 
talking to the wall, said the child to himself. Am I any more than 
a wall to him? Although unable to formulate his thought, he 
vaguely resented the unseemliness of forcing a listener into so un- 
dignified a position. 


“Our rabbi, Isaac Margolioth, is famous because he is the 
son of the great Jacob Margolioth of Moremberg, And why was 
he, of blessed memory, a great man in Israel, a pillar among the 
exiled? Why, because he once had a letter from Reuchlin. Be- 
cause Reuchlin wrote to ask him for the loan of certain Cabbalistic 
works and the old man refused on the ground that it is not good 
for the eye to look at the blazing sun. A piece of impertinence in 
my opinion! But there it is: our rabbi is the son of a famous 
father, son of a famous letter one should say.” 

Hirschl never laughed, but he blew through his nostrils until 
they quivered. David made haste to seize his opportunity. “A 
single letter? And such a to-do about it. Why, didn’t you once 
yourself 2 

“A single letter! Why, I have had twenty or thirty from 
christians. From Herr Wenzel Albus von Uraz, senior magistrate 
of the Old Town and head of the high school, and then from the 
noble Herr Boguslav Lobkovitz of Hassistein who asked me 
about a Hebrew word which he wanted to insert in one of his 
distiches. Oh, they know me on the other side of the wall. It’s my 
own fellow citizens who look through me as if I were a pane of 
glass. In beautiful free Italy too they talk of me among the Jews 
who are true Humanists and not viri obscuri like our elders in 
council. You remember seeing that copy of Abraham Farissol’s 
Geography? The learned author, whose patron is the Duke of 
Este, sent it at my request. Then there is my correspondence with 
Joseph von Joshua Hakohen, private surgeon to the doge of Genoa, 
which I will show you when you are older. He has promised me 
his “ History of the Kings of France and Turkey” and his “ Vale 
of Tears” too, and will certainly send them when they are 
finished.” 

“What is this ‘ Vale’ about? You never told me,” put in 
David who had at last landed his fish just where he wanted him. 

With all his irritability and pettiness Hirsch] was a scholar, a 
man of wide learning. He knew quite a lot about the new regions 
and islands which other nations had discovered in the course of 
their sailing and of which only dim and puzzling accounts had 
reached the ghetto. The great events in the past of these nations 
he could tell of too. He knew how they lived, knew it all exactly, 
as it seemed to the child, who never heard others speak of such 
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tening to the despised scholar who for his part would talk for as 
many hours as David would listen. 

Socrates! he would say to himself, Socrates was like that. 
For Hirsch] had already told him of Socrates and the Hellenes. 
And was not Hirschl just as courageous and unbending as the old 
philosopher? In his independence he had steadily refused the bait 
of a good post, dangled before him on condition that he gave up 
his sinful reading. He had even chosen to be a bachelor, rejecting 
a lovely bride —as he often told David, not realizing that the 
boy could not appreciate a lover’s pangs but reserved his interest 
for other details of those fighting days, such as the ban placed on 
him in the synagogue with all the candles put out and the subse- 
quent removal of it (without his having raised a finger) in the face 
of his virtuous life. For years after that the “ hungry school- 
master ”’ had lived on bread and apples, but neither the nickname 
nor his difficult and fruitless labours had been able to sour him. 
As he became better off he spent every penny on books and copies 
of books, just as the fancy took him. His firmness impressed the 
boy quite as much as his showy knowledge fascinated him. 

“The Vale of Tears,” said Hirschl, “ is, as I implied, not yet 
completed. My friend proposes to describe all the persecutions of 
the Jews from the destruction of the Temple to the outrageous ex- 
pulsion from Aragon and Castile ten years ago, which hit the 
great man himself and myriads of our brethren with him. The 
book will move those who read it to tears —so he writes to me 
—and to cry with their hands on their hips: ‘How long, my 
God, how long?’ But Israel will say with the psalmist: ‘I shall 
not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord.’ — And I, 
Reb Hirschl of Tachau, will declare at all times the deeds of 
those wild beasts the nations who have sinned against me in their 
bloodthirstiness.” 

His grey-flecked eyes grew dark with hate. “ Did they not 
behave like animals to us? There is one consolation however: they 
behave like wild beasts among themselves. Are they human at all? 
Come, my child, I will read you some more from the chronicle of 
the Frankish Kings. Come and see what sort of animals they were. 
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I will read about Clodvig and Fredegonde or about the Wars of 
the Roses, and tell you of all those shameful deeds that make 
one’s blood run cold.” 

“ Don’t read, tell me them. I can read them for myself later 
while you are teaching,” begged David, seating himself on a foot- 
stool in a dark corner and providing himself with the largest pos- 
sible selection of the books and manuscripts which lay strewn on 
every available receptacle. Most of these David had already 
devoured in his insatiable curiosity, for he had learned to decipher 
the Christian tongues under Hirschl’s guidance. He could never 
have enough of them however. While Hirsch] talked, David’s eyes 
wandered greedily over the store of good things he had gathered 
round him although his attention did not wander from what he 
heard. There were woodcuts depicting dog-headed men trading in 
pepper and nutmegs and the one-footed men seen by noblemen on 
the African coasts. There was a hand bill with the first news of 
Columbus: “ How the King of Spain fitted out two ships for 
Christoffel Tauber to sail from Jenua into the west.” It set the 
boy’s cheeks aflame. Why could not he set out with that hero? 
Why had he not been there when the ships stuck in the mud or 
when, at daybreak the cry rang from the mainyard: “ Land 
ahoy! ” and immediately after the cannon was fired and the sound 
went booming over the cold and lovely wave crests to the borders 
of the islands? 

The time was so short. It was even then growing dark, and at 
night he had to sit at home in the quiet, orderly paternal dwelling; 
whereas here, where there was so much to hear and read and see, 
his time was limited to two or at most three hours, and after that 
he would have to wait a week. To make the most of the precious 
moments he would have preferred to read and to listen to Hirschl’s 
stories at the same time. It was a terrific effort to keep a hundred 
thousand wheels working in his head at once. While he listened he 
tried to read the first few words of a chapter, after which he could 
recall the whole of it. Thus it might happen that he smiled while 
the schoolmaster, stamping up and down the room, was thundering 
forth a description of some ghastly torture; but the smile was for 
the pair of rabbits which the Portuguese took with them to an island 
near Madeira with the result that they were presently forced to 
evacuate the whole of their new colony, the progeny of that one 
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pair of rabbits having devoured everything they sowed or planted. 
Then, suddenly, the smile would freeze on the child’s lips; for 
Hirschl was demonstrating the depravity of “ those rulers ” by re- 
citing from memory a torture mandate by Bernabo Visconti of 
Milan. Over a space of forty-one days the torture was to be stead- 
ily heightened, beginning with five lashes and ending with limbs 
sawn off and systematic crushing of the whole body from the lower 
part upwards by the aid of a wheel. After a number of days the 
torture was to be suspended for one day so that the victim might 
not expire before his time. Thus did the tyrant enforce order and 
obedience among his subjects. “‘ And such are the rulers into whose 
hands we defenceless lambs are delivered,” cried Hirschl in a ring- 
ing voice that came as a surprise from so undersized a body. 
“ There is no vice unknown to them, Did not that just man and 
prophet Savonarola hurl curses at them before they burned him? 
He called their priests devil’s books, books in which the devil had 
inscribed all his wickedness. Oh, it is a babel of crime and cru- 
elty. They murder and go unpunished, poisoning and stabbing 
are the order of the day, and all the while their mouths are full 
of sweet seductive words and their hands reach greedily after 
all things evil.” 

“‘ And yet they . . . these nations . . .” the child was grap- 
pling with some powerful conviction. “‘ And yet it is these nations 
who have just made all the great discoveries. How is it that we 
Jews do nothing, that they do it all? 

“Do not interrupt me. Mayn’t I finish a single sentence! ” 
snarled the schoolmaster. 

The boy relapsed into silence. But internally his argument de- 
veloped. They voyage to New Spain and Zipangu. They bring home 
gold and spices. They extend their power and give orders to dis- 
tant peoples. They erect immense buildings which spread their 
fame and their glory. They are the lucky ones. They are the peo- 
ple God loves; not we, not we. We remain prisoners of the Roman 
emperor, slaves of his tax-gatherers, and our dwellings are as black 
and small as dungeons and caves. 

David began to cry. It was not the first time his excitement had 
mastered him here. He usually arrived home from Hirschl’s house 
in a feverish state, and although he dreaded inquiries and made 
every effort to behave as usual at table, the strain on his stomach 
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was sometimes too great and he brought up his food — to his 
mother’s great alarm. 

But Hirsch] noticed nothing. He continued to pour out a 
stream of accusations against Christianity, and did not spare the 
rich among his own people whom he regarded as his persecutors. 
Everything went down before his wrath. He himself was the one 
and only person who had done no evil and hurt not a hair of 
anyone’s head. Convinced of his own loving-kindness towards hu- 
manity as a whole and towards individuals, he cursed all and 
sundry for falling short in that respect. He drew a deep breath 
and supported himself by clinging to one of the high shelves, look- 
ing like a huge fly sticking to the backs of the books. It was as if in 
those books he embraced the whole world and was there to preside 
over its emotional laws. 

“ Perhaps those nations are so powerful and beloved of God ” 
came in David’s trembling voice, “‘ because they serve God — with 
their evil instincts also.” 

Hirsch] did not hear him. He turned round into the room and 
was staring in front of him. His features were distorted and he 
held a finger to his ear. . . . Yes, it was as he thought. Outside 
the house, where the released schoolchildren had been romping, 
overflowing into the next street, a sudden stillness had set in. Then 
the children were heard coming back up the stairs and into the 
room next door. In the street the sound of soft singing grew gradu- 
ally nearer. 

“ Have you shut the windows? ” cried Hirschl, flinging open 
the door into the schoolroom. He went limping in, and, not content 
with examining the window catches, pulled all the children over 
to the opposite wall and stood them in a row with orders not 
to move. 

Outside they were singing a choral and waving church ban- 
ners. Boys with lighted candles and incense burners led the pro- 
cession and a mob of people followed. In the centre was a priest 
carrying the monstrance. Ever since, on a similar occasion, the 
rumour had gone abroad that Jewish children had thrown sand 
at the sacred vessel as it was borne past the wall on the way to a 
sick person—a rumour which resulted in the invasion of the 
ghetto by the townspeople and the murder of a thousand Jews — 
the Jewish Council had given strict orders that all windows facing 
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the Christian Town must be kept closed and all the streets and 
gateways in the vicinity emptied on the approach of priests and 
processions. 

Hirschl, judge of all the world but a moment since, now stood 
quaking among his scholars, He beckoned to David — who was 
still at the window —and listened anxiously to the singing, the 
silvery tinkle and the gradual dying away of church bells. In his 
fright he continued to push the children back against the wall long 
after the procession had passed. 

David’s eyes grew big with astonishment as he watched him. 
He was ashamed for his master. Oh, for a drop of that blood which 
ran in Clodvig’s or Fredegonde’s veins, for the least touch of the 
Visconti’s anger. How well it would have become him! Instead of 
this cowardice. 

His cheeks glowing with shame and his eyes full of tears, 
David ran home. Hirsch] had not even the spirit to pull him back 
by his coat sleeve as was his wont. 


4 


It was at an unusual hour that David reached home. Still day- 
light, and the shop open. Only the deaf and dumb apprentice was 
there and David took alarm. Where was his mother, his industrious 
mother who never for one moment left the shop but always worked 
from morning till late in the night? In vain did he shout at the ap- 
prentice. It was strange to see this silent man in the midst of the 
vast cellar where rusty iron clanked wherever one trod and the 
heaps of old metal reached to the ceiling. The boy heard nothing 
but scolding, wailing voices overhead, and the whole world seemed 
to him topsyturvy with this lumber room the craziest spot of 
all in it. 

He hurried up the narrow stairs which opened straight into 
the living room. There sat his mother. And his father — his father 
not at his books! He was sitting in an arm-chair with his wife 
bending over him. Her hand was held to his ear and David no- 
ticed his parents’ embarrassment on his appearance. 

“‘ Back so early today?” said his father. 

But David could not reply. His eyes were glued to his 
mother’s hand. There was wax in that hand. 

And what terror in his poor mother’s face! He wanted to 
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say: “ Did I frighten you? ” but could not bring it over his lips. 
At last his mother opened her mouth. But David did not want 
her to speak. He felt that in the next few moments he would 
learn something quite terrible, something far more horrible than 
anything that had befallen him that day, more horrible than the 
inexplicable passage in the Talmud that morning or his father’s 
ghastly face, or than the vivid procession with candles and bell- 
ringing. 

“Your father has caught cold from a draught,” whispered 
his mother almost inaudibly, “so I am putting wax in his ear.” 

But Simson turned on her fiercely. “‘ Dobra, what are you 
saying? Don’t you know the precept: they shall not lie who are 
left in Israel, neither shall deceit be found in their mouth. — No, 
my child. It is not so.” 

David’s mother lifted her hands imploringly. 

“What has happened,” continued Simson, “is that the king 
has sent an order through his Burgrave that three out of our 
community are to attend service at St. Valentine’s every week. 
(Here his wife burst into tears.) But this is also only a trial sent 
to us for our sins. Three of us must listen to the sermon known 
as the ‘ conversion sermon’ and this time the lot has fallen upon 
me. It is not customary to shirk the burdens laid upon the com- 
munity. But ” —and here a crafty smile, such as David had never 
seen his big handsome father wear, flitted across his face — “ we 
have established the habit of protecting our ears with wax to keep 
out the evil words. At first we tried sleeping, but they appointed 
a verger to keep us awake. They know nothing about the wax, 
however. — But do not imagine it will always be thus,” he went 
on, seeing David’s tortured expression. “ We shall send a deputa- 
tion to the prince, who is graciously inclined to us. They will make 
certain representations to him and beg him oF 

The child sprang up with clenched fists, ‘“‘ Why beg, always 
beg! Why must we always beg? ” 

: Davia! 

“Tt’s the others who ought to beg and we to command and be 
gracious to them! ” 

It was a long time before his father spoke. He only looked 
at his wife, who was still crying. ‘“‘ Wherein have I sinned that 
my son should have become arrogant? ” he said at last. Then, to 
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David: “I will tell you why we have always to beg and the others 
to command. But not today. The sun is going down. When the 
days are at their longest you shall have your answer.” 

“ Why not today?” 

His father smiled. “You must not be so obstinate, David. 
You must learn to wait. Our people have been waiting now over 
fifteen hundred years for their redemption. And you cannot wait 
half a year? ” 

“Father dear! So long —so dreadfully long? ” 

“Don’t punish him,” cried his mother. But the father only 
laid his hand on the child’s head, saying: “‘ It is a good sign for a 
believer to be impatient with respect to the redemption. Be good, 
and be impatient, my son.” 


* * * 


One hot summer evening seven months later, when this con- 
versation and all that led up to it had faded from the boy’s mind, 
David’s father beckoned to him to accompany him to the 
synagogue. 

All the day through there had been mourning in the house. 
No midday meal had been laid, for not one of them wished to be 
seen stifling the shameful pangs of hunger. Each member of the 
family had carried his food into a corner, like a dog his bone, and 
eaten it there sitting on a foot-stool. The bread was strewn with 
dust and beside it there were only eggs — eggs being regarded as a 
symbol of mourning, for having no pores they are like a true 
mourner who has “no mouth for his laments.” 

Then, at dusk, came the walk to the synagogue in house 
slippers and old clothes. No looking up, no greetings. It was 
as if no one knew anyone else, or as if they wished to hide 
some shameful thing. To not one of them did it occur to utter a 
word. 

For it was the day of preparation for the feast celebrating 
the destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem, the eve of the 
ninth day of the month Ab. In the old synagogue all was dark. 
There were no white praying cloaks looking like the wings of 
the angelic host. Everything was dull and colourless, a blurred mass 
of black clothing in the cold black hall. Even the brass lamps 
were not burning. Each worshipper carried a small tallow candle, 
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only so nes light being Baie that evening as was essential 
for reading. 

These dismal little lights went wandering about the hall, 
singly and in groups. But all so near the floor. Inverted prayer 
desks served as seats instead of the usual benches, so that those 
who prayed might crouch above the ruins of a consecrated order, 
the splendour that had crashed. Even the decorative curtain was 
missing. The leaden doors in the wall were bare and the only 
colour to be seen was in the ancient blood stains of martyrs on 
the black walls. 

How often had David thought of this low tin-roofed sanc- 
tuary as a fortress designed to resist the attack of their enemies. 
There was so much black brickwork, thick, and rock-like as the 
walls of a citadel, and the few narrow windows resembled loop- 
holes. Here a final defence would be put up when all else was 
lost. There would be shooting with bows and falkonets from these 
narrow slits, and should the enemy force his way in, a last refuge 
could be taken on the raised platform in the centre where readings 
were held. This was approached by three steps and enclosed in 
ironwork. 

But on this night David had no zest for such warlike fancies. 

The worshippers crouched on the floor in despair. Not a 
man about! “ They will rush in and we shall let ourselves be 
slaughtered like chickens ” he thought, trembling. “Or we shall 
have just enough courage left to kill ourselves, like the martyrs 
whose blood has been left here these hundreds of years — so that 
we may do as they did.” 

A great flag, bound to a pillar with numerous iron staples, 
waved over the gloomy vault. David loved flags. When he was 
given paper he always scribbled flags all over it. He was about to 
lift his eyes to the flag when the voice of the cantor chanting 
in soft half-broken cadences bowed him down again. “ How doth 
the city sit solitary, that was full of people! How is she become 
as a widow — she that was great among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, how is she become tributary! She weepeth 
sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks.” 

At this point in the ancient song of lamentation the cantor 
according to custom, gave a loud cry and an endless sobbing then 
set in. No one could speak for crying. Even David’s father had 
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isha rolling down his cheeks. But finally he pulled the boy toward 
him and hid him under his coat where it was warm and peaceful. 

Suddenly his father shook him. The soft voice in the dis- 
tance was saying: “On that day the Lord cast down from heaven 
unto the earth the beauty of Israel, down from a high mountain 
into a dark pit 

David understood that his father wished to draw his atten- 
tion to the passage without talking about it. For on this evening, 
when all pleasure was forbidden, how much more was the highest 
pleasure— that of examining the words of the law—to be 
shunned. 

Not until after midnight, on leaving the synagogue, did the 
father speak. ““ Now you know, I suppose, why we have to beg 
and the others to command.” 

“Ts it because of that day? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But that cannot be so for ever, father. Not once and for 
all and for good? ” 

“On that day — were you not listening? — God cast down 
the beauty of Israel.” 

“ And for always, father? ” David’s thoughts went back to 
the grey winter’s day when he had put the question to which his 
father was now replying. 

“ Silence! ” 

Greatly daring, the boy raised his voice once more, with 
defiance and anger in his eyes. “ But wasn’t it really a mistake 
to call out ‘ Heffker’ ? ” 

And we go and allow people to rob us of power and honour 
and even give our blessing upon it and declare our goods and 
chattels to be ownerless! The words were in his mind but he dared 
not say them, for his father’s threatening look held him speechless. 
Never had he looked at him like that, so malignantly, so pierc- 
ingly. Was it possible that his father could read so deeply in him 
as to recall for himself that vision of the grey winter day which 
began with wood-stealing and the “ ownerless ” declaration? If so, 
then things looked black for David, for he could no doubt take 
in the whole meaning of his outburst. But surely no grown-up ever 
remembered things so accurately as that. 

And yet —his father was so clever, so keen-witted. David 
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could positively see the events of that day piecing themselves to- 
gether in his father’s mind, could watch the full enormity of his 
insolence dawn upon him. At last the paternal hand was raised 
— yes, his father knew everything, knew it with terrifying exacti- 
tude. Never had his gentle father struck him; but now, when he 
had to deal with a blasphemer who scoffed at the ancient laws — 
well, for all such the order was: “ Smash their teeth in! ” 

David waited for the blow. 

But his father dropped his hand. He had remembered that 
it was forbidden to strike a child on the Day of Atonement, for 
this ninth day of Ab was an unlucky day on which everything 
turned out badly. The blow might fall in the wrong place and 
prove mortal. 

And David knew that it was not by accident and certainly 
not from affection that the avenging hand had passed him by, but 
solely to conform to ancient usage. 

Frozen with horror he stared into his father’s face—a 
stranger’s face, over which a cloud of wrath seemed to have set- 
tled as it were for ever. 

There was no sleep for either of them through that hot night. 
The father prayed and cried by turns without looking at the boy. 
And suddenly David too burst into tears. A sudden fright seized 
him that he would never recover from this blow that stopped 
half-way. 


5 

No wonder that David, to his father’s great distress, made but 
little progress in his studies. 

The boy fasted. Like his father he refused to lie in a bed 
but went to sleep on the floor, and had to be lifted into bed later 
by his mother. He grew thin and started a little cough. And under 
it all his studies suffered. 

Not that he did not go on reading and learning, day and 
night. But his method was wrong and he made but a poor show 
when questioned week by week. He followed his master’s instruc- 
tions unwillingly and constantly opposed him, in his feeble little 
voice. He was often seen to cry and wring his hands and never did 
his face brighten. The big black eyes were losing their brilliance. 
Ever since that ninth day of Ab he had been obsessed by fear. Fear 
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of his father. He lived in expectation of that blow which he had 
deserved but never received. For there was no doubt that his 
father must always be right, entirely right. He redoubled his 
efforts to win back his favour, but it was always the same as on 
that long sultry night: his father did not see him, ignored him. 
True, he talked to him, but only in general terms; not a word 
that was definitely intended for him and not for some vague herd 
of anyone’s sons. Only that time, before the miserable, intangible, 
all-pervading blow, had his father spoken to him direct. His last 
word spoken in love had been the “ beauty of Israel” which fell 
from the heavens. To that word he clung. Every day it wormed 
itself deeper into David’s heart —the last fatherly word before 
anger closed the mouth that had blessed him. 

And day by day David added, between his teeth: “‘ On ac- 
count of our sins we went into exile.” 

Over and over again he read the tractate Gittin, the Midrach 
Ekah Rabbathi and the Jewish War of Josephus. They were so 
much more interesting than the selected extracts on which he 
was expected to rely for his systematic religious and intellectual 
development, for they contained among other things descrip- 
tions of the defence and fall of Jerusalem. He wanted to make sure 
that nothing had been left untried in the struggle and it brought 
him a certain relief when he read that the Jews had fought to the 
limit of their endurance, in fact to the point of starvation. His 
sympathies were entirely with the Zealots, with Gorion and Abba 
Sikra, and he entirely approved of the action of those school- 
masters who, on the surrender of the forts of Bethar, rolled their 
pupils up in Thora parchments and burnt them. But having con- 
vinced himself of the courage and self-sacrifice of the defenders 
and the superlative excellence of their tactics he was at a loss to 
account for the unfavourable outcome. Of all the many conjec- 
tures put forward in the old writings the one which most pleased 
him was that contained in the parable of the master and his ap- 
prentice. A master craftsman of Jerusalem, so the story ran, had 
occasion to borrow money from his apprentice and sent his wife 
to fetch the desired sum. But the apprentice kept the pretty wife 
and succeeded, by a series of misrepresentations, in persuading the 
master to divorce her. Presently, when the master was unable to 
meet his obligations, the apprentice — now a rich man — said to 
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him: Come and work off your debt in my house. And the ap- 
prentice and the wife sat at table while the master waited on 
them. But tears from his eyes fell into their glasses as he filled 
them, and “in that hour was sealed the sentence passed upon 
the Jews.” A real anguish overcame the boy as he dwelt on those 
sins of old. If only he could atone for it all by prayer and in- 
cessant castigation and grow up a good, pious, merciful man! 
Oh, he could do things; but not the things they expected of him 
at school — where he was confronted with complicated rules and 
made to scrutinize the exceptions and reconcile diametrically 
opposed doctrines. 

On the other side of the picture was the fate of the cruel 
Titus, which haunted his dreams. 

After destroying the holy city the blasphemous tyrant had 
challenged God himself, saying: “ Thou hast drowned Pharaoh in 
the sea, but I have struck down thy children on dry land and 
thou wast powerless against me.”’ And God sent a small despised 
creature, a gnat, to penetrate through Caesar’s nose into his brain. 
For seven years it fed on him there — (someone was said to have 
seen it after his death — for the dead man’s skull was split open 
—and it was then the size of a swallow with a mouth of bronze 
and nails of iron). To deaden the pain the emperor had had black- 
smiths brought into his room to hammer. He paid the non-Jews 
four sous for their services, but to the Jews he gave nothing, say- 
ing: “It is enough for you to see your enemy suffer.” This he 
did for thirty days, but by that time the insect had got used to 
it and the remedy no longer worked. 

David screamed with laughter at such gruesome stories and 
troubled himself less and less about ancient civil and criminal law. 
No wonder his studies were not satisfactory. 

The years went by, dream-filled. There were the sweet dreams 
of a tender heart and those others —no less sweet —of bloody 
revenge. 

Old Simson Lemel had long since given up hope of seeing 
his son a learned man and a member of the council. 

The years went by —and still no sign of improvement. 

The child had become a youth; a pale youth, but sturdy, 
broad-shouldered and strong-chested in spite of his small stature. 
Not all his self-imposed deprivations had been able to impair his 
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health. Nevertheless he went about with a dejected air, his head 
humbly bowed as befitted a young jew. There was no dejection 
in his walk however; for he was always in a hurry and took 
enormous strides, thrusting his head and body forward with each. 

And why this desperate hurry? What urges him on? He does 
not know. Nor does he know that those headlong strides bring 
him into line with the whole hurrying, scurrying crowd of the 
Prague community, with the Jews at large from the Levant to the 
Baltic. For it is characteristic of them all to be for ever running 
hither and thither — worrying, hoarding, comparing, calculating 
— and taking no concern, as it seemed, for the expulsion, plunder- 
ing, or worse that might overtake them from hour to hour. To 
take only one instance: about this time a woman of Enns had owned, 
under torture, to having sold a host to suspicious persons who had 
sent portions of it to seven different communities. Thereupon 
certain Jews were arrested and likewise brought to the torture- 
chamber, where they confessed to having bought the said portions 
for one guilder, pricked them with needles until the blood gushed 
out and the face of a little child appeared on the outraged wafer, 
and subsequently thrust them into a hot oven. But a great tempest 
had carried the pieces away in the form of two angels and two 
doves. The names of their associates—-up to any number— 
were then wrung from them by the inquisitors. It all ended with the 
burning of a few dozen Jews at the stake. 

All the neighbouring communities were terror-stricken. A 
fast day was appointed and prayers and cries went up to God to 
spare them, or at least to postpone the evil day. Yet on the very 
evening of the fast they were busily negotiating new business 
deals and availing themselves of the princely permission to nego- 
tiate loans for interest and mortgages—a practice denied to 
Christians lest it should bring contempt on them. It was left to 
the contemptible Jew to practise usury and pile up riches, stores of 
silk and gold, in his dark and filthy alley — until the day when 
the pent-up fury of the population overflowed and the Jews’ 
haunts were raided with handspike and sword. Five times in as 
many hundred years had the Prague Ghetto been attacked by the 
townspeople, who burned and killed and plundered till there was 
nothing left. And the day after the battle the survivors had begun 
their diligent scraping and collecting all over again — to live, no 
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matter how! A wretched life no doubt but there were children 
and children’s children to consider. 

A few years of peace, and again rumours of expulsion. There 
were of course ancient charters guaranteeing the Jews their liberty, 
but who would respect them when it came to the point? The king 
was always abroad, the sheriffs of the three towns of Prague were 
always at loggerheads with the burgrave and others of the nobles, 
but on the one point — that the Jews should be expelled — they 
were all agreed. That being so, prudent Jews spent a lot of good 
money on royal letters of safe conduct which protected their 
owners for a full year from any molestation. The fortunate own- 
ers of these letters were known as “ Safe-conduct Jews.” The 
name was definite but everything else extremely indefinite. Were 
the others, who had no letters, liable to be expelled without a 
reason, even those whose families had been settled in Prague for 
centuries? But since a particular reason for each individual ex- 
pulsion was always forthcoming that question seemed superflu- 
ous. Certain it was that in the face of any special reason for expul- 
sion the safe-conduct letter was useless. Still they were in demand. 
Great sacrifices were made to secure them, for it was as if the 
shining parchment were a thing to take one’s stand on. 

David shrank back when his mother once proudly showed 
him one of them. We lead an existence that is rooted in sin, he 
thought. It can give us nothing better than all this misery and — 
for sole protection — this bit of thin, rustling, crumbled, bescrib- 
bled parchment. 

Looking about him, what did he see? Men smuggling silver 
out of the country, others diluting the solid Kuttenberger cur- 
rency with light weight Siberian coins, notching gold and silver 
pieces in their secret workshops and passing them into circulation. 
Jews were forbidden to manufacture goods except for their own 
use. Yet Jewish tailors, cobblers, and saddlers found means of 
selling their wares even in the Prague towns. But the guilds saw 
to it that nothing but old furs and old clothes were offered for 
sale at the rag-market in the Jews’ quarter. 

It was the same with everything that the Jews did; the 
same dishonesty, the same dodging of the law everywhere — and 
all the time they were in bodily or mortal peril. But who was 
responsible for a system of justice under which it could be 
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accounted a sin that Jews out provide themselves with the 
necessities of life? Even those who earned an honest living and 
worked for the good of the community —as butchers, as decent 
and cheerful musicians, or as scholars — had to share the bread 
of dishonest men outside the gates who fed the flame of hatred 
against the people as a whole. 

The snares of sin now became David’s chief preoccupation. 
Very soon he saw nothing but the snares of sin wherever he 
looked. Fear, hellish fear, rose up like smoke about him from 
every path he trod. Nothing was pure enough for him, no one 
pious enough. His father? Yes, of course, his father; and it was 
to be assumed, all the other jearned men and his father’ S pupils. 
All these were certainly pious men, he said to himself — for to 
slander anyone would have been a sin. But he could not quite 
suppress that feeling that not even the most pious people did 
nearly enough. He failed to understand their air of satisfac- 
tion, failed to understand why they only made their lament 
on certain days in the year, the days of mourning, and 
did not like himself spend their whole life in tears and repentance. 
He conceived an ardent wish to talk it over with his father, just 
once. But it was impossible. His father would regard him as a 
modern and that would be the crime of crimes. His sins always 
weighed twice as heavily in the presence of his father: there was 
his sin of inferior talent, his sin of lack of diligence and his sin 
of preferring the stories in the Talmud to the firm ground of rules 
for worship and the conduct of life in that holy work. There had 
undoubtedly been others who favoured the stories—the Talmud 
itself alluded to them — but it was forbidden, it was all too pleas- 
ant and easy, it was sinful. It was sinful too to cherish the desire 
to talk over so distant and unusual a subject as his own thoughts 
with his father — though equally sinful to hide those thoughts 
from him. Wherever he took his stand he was not to escape from 
sinning. Sin was the air he breathed, the destiny of his people, 
the cause of that destiny and its irrevocableness. In vain did he 
place a stone under his pillow at night— there was no getting 
away from the demons. Once he cried out suddenly in his sleep, 
only to find his parched lips reciting the prayer of Sch’ma. That 
was a proud moment, for to wake with Sch’ma on your lips was 
a sign that you were chosen to be a prophet of the rank of 
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Moses, though unfortunately in that age the race was 
unworthy of a Moses. But David read another meaning into 
it: The goatlike demon of arrogance was responsible for 
that sleep and that cry, which were designed to tempt him to 
boastfulness. 

If only he had brothers and sisters! The very fact of his 
loneliness seemed to him a bad sign. He had so-called friends at 
school of course, like everyone else, but they left him perfectly 
cold. They did not understand him when he spoke of sin, his one 
preoccupation. If he had brothers and sisters he would not have 
to sleep alone at night, and wake at midnight with his temples 
throbbing for hours like footsteps in the next room, like the fire- 
woman or a holy angel coming in to take his revenge. Revenge 
for all vain thoughts, for dreams of travel and distant lands — 
for he had never quite given up his secret reading of secular 
books, shameful as they might be. 

He would have preferred to pray without ceasing; as long 
as he prayed he was at peace. But with the last words of his 
prayer his fear would return. The very fact of bringing his prayer 
to an end seemed to him a sin — original sin, the worst of all — 
although he had never heard or seen it called one. For if people 
were always praying, no evil could happen. It was his passionate 
wish that death might overtake him in the midst of some pure 
action. He did know one prayer that was effective against the 
terrors that shook him, but as the name of God occurred in it 
the prayer was not to be uttered in any unclean place. And soon 
every place he entered with his load of sin began to seem unclean 
to him. He therefore invented a formula to replace the prayer 
and act as a charm against Satan: “ Away, Satan! The goats at 
the slaughter-house are fatter than I.” 

And with this formula, which he frequently had need to re- 
peat, he dragged himself drearily through the days. 


6 


As the years went on David became more closely attached 
to his mother; for although he was more and more impressed by 
his father’s tranquil absorption in his devotions, he also found 
him more and more distant and inaccessible. His mother was 
different. Always worrying from morn till night with never a smile 


on oie small deeply-lined face. Never satisfied that she had toiled 
enough. And David was like her. 

He now often went with her into the Christians’ town. Al- 
though the Jews were strictly forbidden to trade in Christian 
market-places —a prohibition that was constantly reinforced by 
municipal decrees — they somehow contrived to side-track the 
authorities and set up a few stalls in front of St. Gall, which stood 
in the mart of the Old Town. Once they had gained a foothold they 
proceeded to enlarge their base and even bought houses near by 
through men of straw, until eventually a new rag-market came 
into existence where they could dispose of their goods more 
advantageously than in the Jews’ street. The enterprise was car- 
ried through partly by encroachments for which they had no 
authority and partly with the silent connivance of the towns- 
folk; but always at the risk of calling down on themselves rough 
treatment and expulsion from one moment to the next. Now 
David’s mother occasionally took selected specimens from her 
scrap-heap to this market. Her skill lay in fitting an odd metal 
bottom to some bottomless vessel. For instance she would find 
an iron pot that had lost its base and fit it with some other piece 
of metal—such as an old helmet—thus making a new and 
serviceable article out of it. David went in terror for her safety. 
As he did not like to trust her to the deaf-and-dumb apprentice 
he fell into the habit of going with her himself to guard her pots 
and pans. His friends, who regarded this non-scholastic occupa- 
tion as contemptible and unworthy of a serious student, made 
mock of him but he would not give it up. At the same time he 
did not fail to question himself severely as to whether it were not 
rather his sinful laziness and not his guilty love for his mother 
that provided the motive. 

Certainly it was not curiosity which tempted him outside the 
gates. He walked between his mother with eyes fixed on the hem 
of her skirt, for it was written that he should refrain from looking 
more than four ells in front of him. 

To the onlooker, therefore, it was as if the woman had taken 
the shy youth under her wing rather than that he was there to 
protect her. 

To invade the Christians’ domain was no light undertaking. 
Within their own walls the Jews might wear ordinary clothes. 


The rich ones dressed like the landed nobility in Braet hat 
fur cloaks and expensive ruffs. David himself, as the son of a 
respected family wore a fashionable biretta and a silk jerkin — 
within the Ghetto. But when he set out with his mother he had 
to don the high peaked yellow cap, which wobbled on his head 
with ludicrous effect. Instead of his fine ruff he had the narrow 
regulation frill, and on his good cloth coat he displayed the small 
yellow Jews’ tab. Thus adorned he was conspicuous from afar. 
The moment he passed the gate he was jostled by a crowd of 
boys. But his mother walked firmly ahead with a quick step and 
had her own method of dispersing the youngsters with a joke here 
and a gingerbread there. Behind her stumped the deaf, feeble- 
minded apprentice with the baskets, his red-rimmed eyes glaring 
with sullen fury, and woe betide the gamin who came within reach 
of his fists in a quiet side street! David ran along beside him in a 
dazed manner, looking neither to right nor left in his agitation. 
But even so he had an impression of something white and spa- 
cious and splendid, while behind him something black — the dirty 
wooden houses of the Ghetto—sank crashing into the ground. 
He took no notice of anything, not daring to look up; for he was 
convinced that all the passers-by, covered all over with eyes like 
the angel of death, were looking at him. At last the strange trio 
reached its stall. Then followed the slow torture of standing there 
until night. David bore it bravely. 

After he had been ten or twenty times to the St. Gall market 
his mother, who had a hacking cough, considered him sufficiently 
experienced to be sent alone on an errand to Pertschiitz the smith 
at the Old Town gate. From him she bought at stated intervals, for 
half a groschen, odds and ends of iron which were as priceless to 
her as they were useless to him. 

The assistant stayed at home to run the business, with his 
mistress superintending from the bed which she had had put up 
in the adjoining room. David had therefore to march forth alone. 
Leaving the Ghetto by the gate leading into the Three Fountains 
Square he first came to a halt on the great stone pavement in front 
of the town hall, where he stood looking helplessly about him. 
The vast circular space seemed to revolve slowly round him like an 
expanse of water with houses bordering its shores. He realized 
that never before had he looked up or around him on this spot. 
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had sending there in the cool March sunshine h hardly dared 
to breathe or move a finger. There stood the tall palaces in white 
stone with coats-of-arms, oriel windows and wonderful carving 
set between gleaming windows. He was forced to look at them. 
now if he would find his way. The hem of his mother’s skirt was 
no longer there, that hem to which his eyes had been glued these 
eighteen years. 

A great crowd had gathered in front of the new clock on the 
town hall, to admire the gay painted mannikins passing in and 
out of the two little doors and the skeleton which rang the chimes. 
There was a Jew-puppet too, beating time with its money bag. 
David remembered seeing a description of this highly artistic 
creation in a news sheet not long before. To think that there 
should be things like that in Prague just over the threshold! No 
need to travel to travel to distant lands, then, to see the marvels 
that he knew only from Hirschl’s woodcuts! Why, up there in 
the decorations above the door-way were actually monkeys from 
over the seas, squirming among stone grapes and strange thick- 
leaved fruit-branches. The Jagellon King Vladislav he remem- 
bered hearing, was known as a great builder, like Lorenzo di 
Medici and other princes in Italy. But when reading of such things, 
they had seemed to him all equally far away. And yet here was all 
this new splendour at his very door. 

A few years before, Klobouk the burgomaster had been thrown 
out of one of the windows by the Utraquists. The unfortunate man 
had clutched at the window sill and hung there on the wall until 
one of them crushed his hand with a hammer. Then came the fall. 

This was one of the horrors which Hirsch] was fond of relat- 
ing. And now, there was the row of windows, great dumb things. 
One of them it must have been. Incomprehensible, this foreign 
world in its glittering orderly sinfulness. Up till now he had been 
unable to imagine it even spatially as anything but incredibly 
remote. To have it suddenly close upon him gave him a shudder. 

To make things worse, a master-joiner began to abuse him. 
He complained that the Jews were picking up and concealing 
Christian apprentices who had run away from their rightful mas- 
ters; there would soon have to be a search made of their dirty holes 
to see where all the bungling work came from that was taking the 
bread out of honest men’s mouths. David ran on. It would never do 


for Jews to get into the way of standing still to look at fine build- 
ings. He had known this long while that there was no rest for Jews. 
On account of their sins. There was not so much to-do about Chris- 
tians when they did wicked things. But that was evidently quite 
in order; David had no objection to make. The nations were 
stronger. The sins of our fathers, he reflected, have weakened us 
and now we are a peculiarly delicate musical instrument in the 
hands of God, at whose light touch the least vibration of the strings 
becomes a whirling roar of judgment. One reason the more for 
gratitude to Him. For only in this way are we led to examine our 
hearts and become holy. David’s break with one of his friends, 
Aaron Prossnitz, occurred solely on account of that young his- 
torian’s insistence on the fact that Isabella of Spain had been pun- 
ished for her expulsion of the Jews by the early death of her 
children and children-in-law. Absurd— when, on the very day 
of expulsion, Columbus had set sail from Palos and, with 
God’s blessing, had discovered vast territories full of treasure 
for the wicked queen. Could there be clearer proof that the 
sins of the nation were judged by other standards than those of 
the Jews! 

David loved the truth and insisted on getting it. But after all 
what did the sins of the nations matter? We have enough to do 
with our own, he thought. This was no time to meditate on his 
favourite topic however. He had lost his way three times. He 
crept close round the cream-coloured walls of the palace, that 
stronghold of sina tower of Babel. Beside it, framed in scaf- 
folding, stood the gigantic new gate. There it was, unfinished, be- 
cause two architects were quarrelling as to who should do the work. 
Wherever one looked there was strife and obstinacy, violence and 
hatred and fighting. — Here came the guard, with a ring of feet 
and a quiver of crested helmets, wild beasts and man-eaters that 
they were! David had learnt in the Talmud that weapons do not 
grace a man but disgrace him; yet here were healthy, laughing, 
brown young faces—Oh, it was a wicked world — this other 
people’s world, not his — but a very lovely one. 

Filled with such thoughts David reached the town wall. This 
he followed, keeping within the Old Town until he came to the 
smithy called The Frog by the Puddle. 

Fearfully he approached the master-smith who was holding 
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down red-hot iron on the anvil while two apprentices beat it with 
sledge-hammers. 

“ Wait a bit, Jew.” 

The swarthy men were possibly not trying to push him when 
they swung their hammers, but there was so little room. After a 
quarter of an hour of it, David squeezed past the bellows and 
escaped from the intolerable din and glare through a little door 
leading into the yard. He could wait there just as well. The ham- 
mering was no more than a melodious tinkle now and his head grew 
cool and steady. 

There was a scent of trees and soil. David had only seen trees 
in the cemetery. These were different, taller and more branching. 
Some quite low ones with thin stems had had all their branches 
cruelly cut away and the white wounds gleamed against the black 
wood. Was this one of the evil doings of the nations. Did they take 
pleasure in tormenting trees as they tormented men and beasts? 

“Do come and help me, Jew! ” He was not alone then. It 
was a child, struggling with the door of a shed in a corner, who had 
called him —a Christian child by her dress. Not until she turned 
round did David notice that it was a girl, but having realized it he 
turned away, remembering the old commandment: “ Do not pro- 
long your conversation with your wife,’ which was interpreted 
by the strictest sect as applying to all women, and not only to the 
continuation but to the beginning of a talk. David had always 
observed it accordingly. But the tall slender girl was after him like 
a flash, holding his sleeve: “No, you’re not to run away. Let the 
Jew work a bit too.” 

“But what do you want? ” asked David in surprise. 

“‘T can’t open the door of the shed over there.” She dragged 
him by the sleeve up to the wooden door, which had a derelict 
lock, so old and rusty that no power on earth could make the key 
turn in it — or so David felt convinced from a distance. 

“Set about it! ” cried the girl imperiously, stamping her foot. 

“Why should I? ” he replied indignantly. No one was going 
to speak to him like that. 

“Because I ask you,” she returned smilingly. “ Please do. 
I can’t manage it. Look how I have hurt myself already.” 

But at the sight of her hand he was horror-struck. Never had 
he seen such long nails, rosy shining nails as long as claws. Jews 
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did not have such nails. They cut them off Aa for nails were 
lifeless things, a part of the body which could not be used to serve 
the Lord, any more than the hair. Evil spirits dwelt in them. David 
was afraid of the girl, he saw nothing of her but these flashing nails. 

But he had no time to consider, for they had arrived at the 
shed. He was quite ready to oblige her; “ for the sake of peace,” 
it was customary to be obliging even to Christians. But was he 
not acting in obedience to a certain confusion, without reasonable 
cause? He could not account for his own zeal in working at the lock. 
He had never attempted anything of the kind before, never as much 
as laid a finger on his mother’s wares. Yet he instinctively felt that 
he must pose as if this were a trifle for him, as if he could pull open 
far more elaborate locks, the lock of a town gate, say, in a trice. 
And strange to say he nearly did open it in a trice, once he put 
his back into it. 

He drew a deep breath. Without thanking him the girl went 
into the shed and pulled out a chest from which she took all sorts 
of tools. 

David watched her dreamily. “ What is that?” he asked, 
almost unconsciously. 

“ What that is? ” The girl looked at him scornfully, as if she 
suspected him of impertinence. “‘ I suppose you don’t know a spade 
when you see it? ” 

“No,” he answered sadly. Then, realizing too late that it 
had been a rhetorical question, he cast down his eyes in shame. 
Dark loose earth came up in spadefuls while withered shrubs and 
grasses flew out sideways. But many a flower was spared. Perhaps 
the spade was making room for the young growth, clearing away 
the remains of autumn. It was all new to David. He would have 
liked to know the name of the yellow blooms — no one had taught 
him such things — but the girl was too unfriendly. But he could not 
resist asking one thing; the meaning of those wounding cuts in the 
trees, a torture that he felt personally. After several false starts he 
brought out the question. 

The girl made no reply. She was stooping over the bed, doing 
mysterious things — herself a mysterious being. David could not 
take his eyes off her, although an old saying sounded warningly 
in his ears: “ Go behind a lion but not behind a woman.” Was this 
the mysterious thing of which the prophets gave warning? Blond 
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hair, falling unconfined over her shoulder, a slender white shoulder 
coming out of her dress? It must be —it is— Lilith. This girl 
straightened herself and paused for rest, quite ignoring him. Sud- 
denly her voice rang out high and clear. Yet she was not speaking! 
No, she was doing what only men should do, what no one must lis- 
ten to when women do it: she was singing. 

He drank in the sweet notes and it was as if each one trickled 
down his throat like a tear and ran right through him. And the 
fragrant March breeze played about his body, which suddenly 
began to pain him. 

Then she flashed a keen glance at him. “Oh, you want your 
reward. A Jew does nothing for nothing.” 

But this time his face must have been distorted with shame 
and fury for the girl grasped him kindly by the hand. He tried to 
tear himself away. ‘‘ Hand in hand you shall not escape evil.” But 
the girl began to pet him, saying: “‘ Why, what a fire-brand you 
are, Jew,” and to show him how the hedges — not trees! — were 
clipped so that they could grow more freely and be kept symmetri- 
cal. All along the city wall there were hedges like that. 

But David was not listening. Her hand weighed on him as if 
it were squeezing his heart. ‘‘ He who passes money from his hand 
to a woman’s hand so that he may look at her shall not escape hell 
fire, be he learned in the law and full of good works as the first 
among the prophets.” But although he whispered the words as a 
reminder he turned so weak all at once that he could not free his 
hand. 

“T tell you what, you shall help me to carry the chest out of 
the shed, then I'll give you your wages.” 

Happy to have his hand released he rushed over to the shed. 
More useful than before, he carried the heavy chest out to the bed, 
relieved to have the death’s hand removed from his own hand and 
his heart. 

As he came up, coughing under his load, the little beauty 
received him with: “‘ Now you shall have a kiss for thanks.” 

She couldn’t really mean it! All the same he made haste to 
put down the chest and escape. But the girl seized him by the 
head, knocking off his peaked hat — and crash went the tool chest 
with all its rakes and hoes. But under his hat David wore, like all 
pious Jews, a black silk skull cap, so that his head might never 
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be completely uncovered; and when the girl saw this second head 
covering she burst into uncontrollable laughter. David wrenched his 
hat from her and rushed away. Into the smithy. Storming at the 
smith: “ Where’s my basket? Hand it over.” 

“All filled and ready,” replied the smith surveying the furi- 
ous youth with placid wonder. 

“ Hand it over! ” David thundered. He threw down his coin 
and pulled the heavy basket of old iron out of the bewildered ap- 
prentice’s hand. The deaf-and-dumb servant who had been sent to 
meet him was waiting outside the door and David handed over 
the load and ran home as if the devil were at his heels. 


7 


David had always been afraid of sin, but he knew now 
what it was, the great sin. All that had gone before was child’s 
play. The forbidden books that he read at Hirschl’s house, the 
pretext of nose-bleeding, his lies, and the upspoken rebellion 
against his father — child’s play, all of it. A new pain set in of 
which he had had no experience, even in his most furious fits 
of study: headache. Until then his head had been the healthiest 
part of him, never tired, just such a head of iron as a student 
of the Talmud should have. But his head felt weary and hot 
now as he sat in the little room that had remained unchanged 
since childhood. His father was next door, and what a stillness 
reigned there! David was more puzzled than ever by this still- 
ness. 

Sooner than he had thought possible an opportunity oc- 
curred to revisit the Frog smithy and the big garden with the fra- 
grant flowerbed. Far from seeking this opportunity he had only 
imagined such a visit to be possible in the dim future. If it had 
been sprung upon him less suddenly he might perhaps have refused 
to go, whatever pangs it cost him. But before he knew where he 
was he found himself on the way to the New Gate at his mother’s 
behest. 

Everything had gone so quickly that he could not collect 
his thoughts. Never had he moved in such a whirl. Movement 
had come into his life for the first time. And at the smithy he 
stumbled on the child straight away. 

“T]] look out the scraps for myself,” he said, and fled in 
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terror down a ladder into the low cellar into which through a a 
hole in the wall connecting it with the smithy the scrap iron 
was flung on to the rubbish heap. 

They handed him a candle and he began rummaging among 
the iron rods without lifting his eyes. But he knew that the girl, his 
temptress, had come to the edge and was looking down. For 
a while that was all. Incapable of thought David put aside a 
few chains and iron pieces without any pretence at selection. 
All at once the ladder was drawn up and the girl at the top 
giggled in high glee. 

“What shall I get if I help you up? ” she mocked. 

David made as if he had heard nothing. He returned to 
his treasure hunt. He had plenty of time. But he did hear an 
apprentice call crossly: “‘ Mistress Monica! ” and draw the smith’s 
attention to his little daughter’s game with the dirty Jew. 

Monica: it was the first time David had heard the name. So 
Monica was the smith’s daughter. He had never troubled to think 
who she might be. 

“ What shall I get if I help you? ” she called again, almost 
crying. 

He was glad to hear her crying. It enabled him to think clearly 
at last. “ I helped you the other day without reward, Mistress, but 
if you wish for one — here are two pennies. And hand me the 
ladder.” 

“No,” said she softly, “not that. You must give me just 
what I promised you that time.” 

But he had discovered a ring in the cellar wall. The blood 
rushed to his head and without stopping to think he hoisted himself 
up by the ring. His knees were bleeding, his legs scratched, but one 
hand had seized the rim of the grating. He swung himself up, 
stumbled, banged his head against the edge of the wall-opening 
—and still reeling, felt himself seized and clasped in two strong 
arms. It was only to help him up, he supposed, but he found 
himself pressed closely to a soft body for a little while and it 
was as if he had been put in an oven. Quite distinctly, though only 
fleetingly the mouth with the hot breath had brushed the down on 
his cheek. 

“T shall tell Herr von Rozmital,” grumbled the apprentice. 

“ What will you tell him? ” 


The man slunk back to the wall and a hearty laugh came from 
the smith, “ Kaspar’s jealous about his sweetheart.” 

“Herr von Rozmital is much more my sweetheart than a 
Kaspar Blackamore like you,” cried the girl. 

David had passed on to the entrance but the smith held him 
back. ‘ Where’s your load? ” 

“Tt is all ready,” replied his daughter smoothly. David looked 
up. That could only be kindly meant. She wanted to help him. 
And had had no wish to make a fool of him just now? He looked at 
her gratefully and saw her light grey eyes sparkle in the darkness 
of the smithy. Then she put her hand to her mouth curved like a 
speaking-trumpet. What is she going to say to him? Some kind 
word? Then to his horror he sees her put out her tongue and wag it 
at him. 

He reached home tear-strained, insulted and crushed. With it 
all he had not waited for the deaf-mute whom his mother had sent 
after him. There was no news of him. But David refused to go to 
the Frog smithy both the next day and the day after. In fact he 
would not go at all. 

He was determined not to think of the saucy child, called her 
bad names, and, senseless as it was to worry about it, he abused 
her most of all for being engaged apparently to two people at once. 
It was all the same to him, yet he could not put it out of his mind. 
The crazy child! Yes, crazy. She is Lilith, the crazy fire-fairy — 
human in form down to the navel and from there downwards 
smouldering fire. He had felt the fire distinctly when she seized him 
and pressed him to her. Poor boy, he was soon to feel it more dis- 
tinctly still. His young blood was in a ferment. By day he was just 
able to ward off the demon queen but at night she stood by his bed 
while Bath-Chorin her handmaid held him fast in her bony hands. 
Another of her handmaids is that witch who is responsible for the 
shameful evil thing, spared him up till now, which he knew darkly 
as “ Rejath Keri.” When he lay helpless this evil overtook him, 
passing by with a rush of overwhelming heat and a gentle kiss on 
his downy cheek. It lay down close beside him so caressingly that 
he wished it might never leave him but only grow in intensity and 
come ever nearer. And the more it pressed him the stronger he felt 
himself, strong to counter attack and overpower, but at the mo- 
ment when his strength became quite unbearable, like a glittering 
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flash of lightning breaking through the clouds of his body, in that 
one moment of delirious bliss an ice-cold shudder gripped him and 
he woke —to shiver, sleepless from loathing and emptiness, till 
morning. 

There was no remedy. Fasting and prayer did not cast out the 
evil thing, nor did the tears and oaths with which many hours of 
his day were filled. In vain did he seek purification, the Tahara, in 
the sacred bath. Had it been winter he would probably have had 
resort to the sharpest of all remedies, the Gilgul Sheleg, which con- 
sists in going out naked and rolling in the snow until blood flows out 
of the skin. But would even that heal him? He doubted it, since 
his own infallible remedy for bad dreams had failed him. Always 
before it had been enough to say the first four psalms before going 
to sleep, for they contained the hidden names of angels and guard- 
ian angels, not written out but put together by taking the first and 
last letters of certain verses and piecing them together in one’s 
head. For the angels like to be evoked in that merely suggestive 
and pious manner and not to be called deliberately by name. And 
they had always come when David called to protect him against 
night terrors. But now they had forsaken him. They did not hear 
him. 


8 


A few weeks later his mother remarked one day: “ The smith’s 
daughter has just been. You are to go this afternoon. The work is 
ready.” 

Was she joking? 

But she added, smiling: “ You’re a nice one to look after 
things. What will they think of you and what has come over uy ous 2 

He stammered something. 

“New lids for my old copper cans. Really a cooper’s job. 
But the folk at the Frog got it done for me. Later on, you will learn 
not to leave anything to others to do. Always do it yourself or the 
between hand will take your profit. Never mind, David. It is all 
right for the first time. But now you must really go and fetch the 
cans. They’ve been ready this fortnight.” 

David would have liked to take refuge in his father’s room. 
Was it possible — his mother in league with the enemy? Even he 
realized that she herself had been taken in by the sly, naughty child 
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well, I'll go.” He was ashamed to tell her of all that happened 
before, and anyway there was no time then to open her eyes 
to the chain of lies. After all, I did not invent them, he said to 
himself. 

“T mean the Frog smithy,” his mother called after him. 

So she was joking after all. She had business dealings with 
two or three master-smiths, but there could be no doubt to which 
she referred. 

And all at once, finding himself on the way to the smith’s 
impish daughter, with home left well behind him and nothing to 
stop him on the road, he became quite happy and light-hearted. 

A soft warm rain was falling. Perhaps it was only the rain that 
made him hurry so breathlessly. To get under a roof as soon as 
might be. 

The streets in front of the Jews’ Gate were empty, swept 
cleaner than usual. Shops were closed. Here and there smartly- 
dressed people took refuge from the rain in the shrubberies. The 
avenues running round the Old Town square were full of their 
laughter and their gay slashed and puffed clothes. It was Sunday, 
the Christians’ rest day. 

The big gate of the smithy was closed too. A moment of dis- 
appointment, then the little window at the top opened. It was she. 
“Tl open the door.” 

Monica let him into the smithy, which was quite empty. 

“No one there? ” he asked stupidly. But the girl led the way 
in silence across the yard and he was bound to follow. Whom could 
he ask? Everything was dim and quiet, far and wide. Was it really 
the same house, the same courtyard? Everything looked so differ- 
ent from the hustle of workdays. Under the grey sky the trees 
swayed in the rainy wind, all of them sprinkled over with delicate 
green buds and one in the full glory of its white blossom. 

“ This is the way up to my little room, right over the smithy.” 
The girl pointed to a winding stairway. “ I am generally there all 
day and at night. But we will go over there now into the other build- 
ing, where we all live and have our meals. Today father and mother 
have gone to the consecration of the church at Portisch, the village 
over there. Both the apprentices have gone too.” 

David crossed the yard at the chattering girl’s heels. Why 


did she talk away like that all at once when she had left his question 
unanswered a few minutes ago? It appeared to be part of her 
mysteriousness that she sometimes had those uncanny dumb fits 
and only gave her answers later when it suited her. It was so at 
their first meeting too. 

Looking back, it seemed to him suddenly that he had known 
her a long time, and had talked over most important things with 
her times without number. Very confusing it all was, because at 
the same time she seemed quite a stranger — incomprehensible, 
so kind to him just now for instance. In the sitting-room she asked 
him to sit down at a table near the open fire, which she proceeded 
to blow up, saying: “ This wicked April weather! ” Then she 
brought out bread and butter. This he had to refuse. ‘‘ The only 
possible thing I could eat here would be eggs,” he said shyly, anx- 
ious not to offend her. But there again she seemed not to hear him. 
She was only playing at being hostess. Her eyes were fixed expect- 
antly on his face. This offer of food was only an imitation of what 
she had seen her mother do. She was copying the grown-ups, child 
as she was. 

Yet she was no child. Why had he ever supposed it? Her 
smiling face was that of a child, with its even rows of teeth under 
the full curved upper lip and its small narrow outline. Only children 
had such small faces, he thought — and his mother, though in her 
case it was the shrivelled outline of old age. But this girl was full 
grown, a head taller than he, and so slim and elegant as she moved 
over to a corner to drag out his two cans, 

“There they are,” she said, planking them down beside the 
table. And again she waited, while he remained tongue-tied. The 
only sounds were the crackling on the hearth and, more faintly, 
the rattle of rain on the window panes. 

All in her Sunday best, the girl—hair tucked away in a 
white gold-embroidered cap except for a few bright silky strands 
that had escaped from the tight coil of plaits. David sat gazing in 
wonder at her white neck and the dainty kerchief crossed on her 
breast. 

She may have noticed that he was ashamed of his workaday 
cloak, for she ran her finger lightly over the yellow circlet on his 
shoulder. “‘ Sopping wet! Why don’t you take your cloak off? ” 

But he only gathered it closer round him. 


“Well, do take the cans, now I’ve got them for you.” 

He was still in fear of some trick on her part and also afraid 
of irritating her by his persistent refusals. But one thing was quite 
clear to him; the cans had nothing to do with it. That he never 
ordered them seemed for the moment a matter of indifference. The 
one important thing was that he should not spoil her happy mood. 
He therefore drew the cans close to his feet as if to dispose of them 
for good. 

“Satisfied? ” asked Monica, without the least change of 
expression. 

He went hot all over at her persistence in carrying out the 
farce. 

“ T asked whether you were satisfied with the work? ” her face 
was still friendly without a trace of impishness. And now he felt 
that she saw through him, felt himself trapped in a secret under- 
standing — which he would not have given up for worlds, speech- 
less with shame as it left him. He was conscious of a weight of 
gratitude which brought such a light into his eyes that he dared 
not look up. 

“Well, I am not satisfied with you,” said the girl lightly. 
“You owe me something. To begin with, I seem to remember two 
kisses.” 

“ Two? ” It escaped him involuntarily. 

“ Aha, you know of one, then? That was the one you wouldn’t 
take, although you had undone the lock for me and carried the 
chest.” 

Her gay tone was infectious and all at once the whole affair 
seemed to be less dangerous than he thought. “ No,” he said. “ The 
most you can say is that you owe that kiss, not I.” 

“ That doesn’t matter. The kisses that a woman owes are those 
a man hasn’t taken. And then there is that second one, which there 
can be no question about. You were to have given it me when I 
helped you out of the cellar. Don’t you know that? Instead of that 
I gave it to you and you wouldn’t even accept my help. Therefore 
you owe me that one too.” 

How complicated! Quite an argument, he discovered to his 
amusement. To think that there could be as much consideration and 
discussion over a trivial kiss as over some sentence in the Talmud! 
But surely he was in his element here. The girl had unsuspectingly 
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brought the issue into a field where he would be the stronger. He 
felt equal to her all at once, and, confident that she could not harm 
him now, he ventured to take on a mocking air: “ There can only 
be one kiss in question.” 

6c Why? »? 

“ Because all kisses are alike,” and in the pride of his supreme 
knowledge he proceeded to tell the story of the poor man who 
brought his son a single cherry, saying: “ All the other cherries 
taste exactly the same.” David told his little tale in the manner of 
his own people, in a sing-song voice, nodding and gesticulating 
with wide-spread fingers to give it point when necessary. But all 
he got for his pains was a flip on the nose when he had finished. 

Was that his reward! It amazed him, for at home such efforts 
were greeted with a “ Very good! ” or capped by another story — 
which is the finest compliment. But this madcap of a girl tapped 
him under the nose with two fingers and such fingers — armed with 
claws! 

“That may be true of cherries,” she laughed, “ but it doesn’t 
apply to kisses; that I can soon show you.” 

“ How? ” he cried, rashly. 

“ Say this is the first kiss owing.” She put her arms round him 
and in the interests of science he submitted. Then considered it 
carefully. Yes, that was much like his mother’s kiss at bedtime. 

“ And now for the second,” said she. It came with a rush that 
almost struck him senseless. That second kiss was never coming to 
an end. It was her whole body that leapt on him and kissed him. 
She lay on his hip and on his breast, poured herself over his fore- 
head and cheeks. Impossible to tear himself away, to escape from 
her breath that mingled its pure fragrance with his. And her face 
had suddenly become pale and serious, deadly serious. He hardly 
recognized her as she drew back and brought her hot painfully 
twitching lips back to his mouth for yet more kisses, kisses that 
were past counting. 

“You are feverish,” she whispered in his ear, “ shivering with 
the cold and wet. Why not come closer to me! ” 

Although he had neither the power nor the will to escape, she 
never relaxed her efforts. It was as if she had set herself a task 
which must be carried through. 

David felt paralysed. Tears came into his eyes, but these she 
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lightly kissed away; saw the new ones well up and kissed them 
away also, in the manner of one who performs an important opera- 
tion. For some minutes she had not spoken. Then, still sitting on 
his knee, she kicked the cans with her pointed boots saying: “ I 
chose cans so that you should not have heavy things to carry.” 

(That confession of complicity! ) 

She is not planning to harm me, she means well, he thought. 
It sounds so gentle and reverent when she talks. So melodious — 
like the song she sang that first time I saw her. She means no evil. 
She wants to help me. Even to thinking of not giving me a heavy 
load if her ingenious plan succeeded. “ You are good,” he said 
softly, no longer afraid of her. At last he ventured to return the 
pressure of her arm, to kiss the soft proffered mouth, half open 
before him. And now, have I fallen into a trap? he thought. Will 
her laughter ring out again —no, she did not laugh. Nor was he 
to think of it as a possibility any more. For when their lips met 
for the first time with deliberation on both sides, that was the first 
real kiss. That first kiss which stands for so much more than 
itself demands more than it can give, heralds the warm coursing of 
the blood. 

“What are you doing, Monica? ” 

“ Taking off your cloak — you are feverish.”’ Again her mys- 
terious silence which he failed to fathom. But this time it was not 
artful but wise and gentle, her silence. Her gentleness there was 
no resisting, any more than he could resist the dream vision that 
had haunted him lately every night, a vision resembling Monica, 
but far too lively and far less beautiful, and serious, and holy. 


9 


His sin was stupendous. Often as he turned it over in his 
mind in the days that followed he found it impossible to realize 
its magnitude. 

It was as great as his happiness and as many sided. A coil of 
happiness, a coil of sins — obscure sins many of them which he 
had never heard anyone name although his own sins had been a 
source of anxiety to him from childhood. To have lost his inno- 
cence was criminal; to have taken away another’s, damnable. As 
a child he had studied the treatises on marriage and separation, 
following the most difficult decisions without knowing anything 
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more of the subjects under discussion than their names. His own 
fault he was at least able to understand, so far. But who or what 
could he consult if he set himself the question: what is the extent 
of my wickedness in loving a Christian? Not merely lying with her. 
No, loving her in defiance of all law and custom; as a man loves 
his affianced wife, with a noble passion that only the permanent 
tie can satisfy; in spite of the fact that they could never be be- 
trothed — for the law of the land would forbid it if the Jewish law 
did not. It was so extraordinary, as unthinkable a case that the 
authorities had not dealt with it at all. No one had even used it to 
point a moral. 

Strangely enough, the bigger David’s sin appeared the less 
it worried him. It was as if it were too big to be felt at all. The 
hellish din of it, the din of the smithy — which was so deafening 
as to drown all other sounds — was yet confined to a sphere out- 
side his conscience; although that same conscience pricked him 
cruelly, mercilessly, hour by hour and day by day, for his smaller 
errors such as a slight lack of reverence in his prayers or a disre- 
spectful thought about his parents. He told himself he ought to 
feel these pricks of conscience now. And how they would sear him 
when they came! But they did not come. He could not under- 
stand it. His whole self protested against the omission. But it 
was no good. So it was and so it would be. Mysteriously it fitted 
in with all the incomprehensible things brought into his life by 
Monica. 

They met in the evenings by the fishermen’s huts on the river 
bank. It was the only place where they could talk without the risk 
of being missed at home or of having names flung at them by the 
passers-by: Jew! Christian! 

“May I not come to you again then? ” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Like the other day? ” 

“But that was consecration day. It only comes once a year, 
silly boy.” 

“Then you waited for that one day? ” 

“ Are you angry with me because I did? ” 

“Monica! ” 

She liked it when he looked at her so pathetically. Nice and 
doggy she called his eyes, and the sadder they were the more she 
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caressed them. “ Do you suppose I should not like it too if I could 
be yours again, altogether yours? ” 

He shrank from her unabashed naming of it. Why wasn’t she 
ashamed? It baffled and fascinated him. It was at such moments 
that his sin stood out most terrifyingly. 

In those brief quarters of an hour when they sat together on 
the bank, hand in hand, she would sometimes tell him of her child- 
hood and of her father, the smith, who had migrated from Franco- 
nia. More than once had he narrowly escaped expulsion from 
Prague through the religious disputes, for as a German and a good 
Catholic he would have nothing to do with the chalice. But since 
then the city and the whole country had gradually become 
quiet under the Polish Prince, who was himself a Catholic, and 
things had got better. The gentlemen at court came to her father 
now — the burgrave above all, who had all his horses shod in the 
smithy and all his weapons made there and was always trying to 
make love to pretty Monica. 

“ And your father allows it? ” 

“A good client does him no harm.” 

“ And you yourself? ” 

“T invite Herr von Rozmital to come just as often as he likes. 
He is a handsome man and he keeps Kaspar out of my way. Kaspar 
is crazy about me.” 

“* But does your father see all this and not forbid it? ” 

“* Father? Not he. The more I carry on the more he laughs.” 

David’s inward comment on this remarkable state of affairs 
was: Esau! Why, he could not think. It confused him. How did he 
arrive at Esau? 

Before he could come to any conclusion it was time for the 
gates to be closed. He had to get through his particular gate in the 
town wall, which bounded the Jews’ Town along the Moldau, be- 
fore dark, and Monica had only just time to run the whole length 
of the Judengasse and slip through the gate at the far end into the 
Old Town. 

Once she described to him an incident which marked, she said, 
the beginning of everything abominable in her life. It was the first 
time she had spoken of such things with resentment. That men 
should pursue her so fiercely had seemed to him quite natural. That 
one of the burgrave’s pages had hanged himself for love of her or 
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that a fi master baker living near the smithy ill- ey: his wife 
because she would not bear looking at after Monica, whom he saw 
every day — these were strange things, but no more strange than 
everything else she told him. Her life was different, that was all; 

secret in its details and needing no explanation. David was therefore 
greatly surprised when Monica began to talk of an “ explanation ” 
and a particular “ secret,” namely her meeting with Messer Balbo. 

Had he heard of the young guild of painters here in Prague? 
The wild artists whom Meister Mathias Raysek, the baccalaureus 
of the Teyn school and architect of the new city gate had gathered 
about him. All of them clever painters and engravers— and vil- 
lains of the first order. Worst of all were those who adopted the 
new Italian fashion and painted profane figures — heathen gods 
and goddesses — on boards covered with linen. One of these for- 
eigners, a Lombard, very worthy looking in his long black velvet 
cloak and black mustachios, had come to her father and asked for 
her to go into his service. As her father was badly off at the time 
he consented to hire her to the imposing stranger — to do honest 
work, naturally, for nothing else entered his head. But she, young 
as she was, had noticed straight away that the stranger was look- 
ing her up and down very critically and had whispered to his 
companion something which sounded like: “ A heavenly shape.” 

“ How old were you then? ” 

“ Fifteen.” 

And while David argued that she must be older than he, from 
her manner of relating these experiences as something left far 
behind her, she went on to tell him how she spent the first few days 
in Herr Balbo’s house engaged in perfectly normal tasks: carrying 
water, helping the cook, and cleaning the rooms as a housemaid 
should. Then, one evening at dinner, she had noticed the taste of 
some sort of a drug in her food. She went to bed with the poison in 
her, heavy with sleep and not a little frightened. And after that 
came the ghastly awakening. 

“What awakening, Monica? ” 

She stopped involuntarily, turning pale and drawing down 
her bloodless upper lip between her teeth, David implored her to go 
on. Anything indefinite was torture to his already tortured nerves. 
At last she took up her tale again. ‘“‘ I woke on a sofa. It was cov- 
ered with black velvet, costly heavy stuff like my master’s cloak. 
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There I lay, strapped down—and I was without my clothes, 
without a chemise, quite naked. A lot of men were sitting round 
me, lighted by ever so many lamps. Young men and old men, and 
everyone had his easel in front of him and painted me just as T lay 
there. At first they did not see that I was awake, and I had my 
throat corked up with a sort of slime so that I couldn’t get a sound 
out. It’s just that moment that I can never forget. How they sat 
there painting me with all their eyes — twenty or forty eyes mov- 
ing up and down, cold, and ugly, and gloating — all those eyes fixed 
and staring, and yet tired, as if they had seen enough and more 
than enough of me.” 

“And then? ” 

“ At last I was able to scream and I tugged at the buckles that 
fastened my wrists and ankles.” 

“ And then? ” 

“Then they all laughed horribly.” 

More than this David never learned, however much he asked. 
Whether they had abused her, and whether she had run away or 
had stayed on there in service? No reply. She wept on his shoulder 
and he could feel her arms trembling in his. He put himself shud- 
dering in her place on that bed of torture, exposed to the glaring 
light, brushed by cold appraising eyes; and he could feel, literally 
feel how something had snapped right down in her heart, some- 
thing that could never be quite made good again. And what ignoble 
growths might not result from such a heartbreak! When she had 
wanted to have him to herself from the first, had fled to the shelter 
of his bashful breast was it perhaps because coarse men had dealt 
her modesty this deadly wound? Oh, how he wanted to wrap his 
whole life, his quiet unsullied past around her wounded feelings 
like a thick cloud; to keep her in quiet and shade until her panting 
heart grew calm. 

Very tenderly he stroked her hair. 

Now that he realized her need of him and his protection he 
could love her in just the right way. How sweet it was to be a con- 
soler. The warmth of her tear-stained face, pressed anxiously to his 
cheek, sent a glow through his whole body as if she were dissolved 
in him. It was herself that he breathed with each breath and the 
sweetness was overpowering in its sadness. All the miserable rafts 
and the cliffs under the Vychrad Burg, to which their wandering 
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along the river bank had brought them, shimmered in the Tight of 
her tears, and the rain clouds hanging over the grey water were 
rimmed with fine gold. 

Marvellous how she could cease crying, wake out of her tears, 
look at him clear-eyed and say: “ In Italy that is nothing unusual, 
they say.” 

“ What? ” 

“Why, that — using undressed women to see the way their 
bodies are made and copy them. Quite respectable women are not 
too proud to show artists their bodies.” 

“Who told you so? Herr Balbo, I imagine.” 

“He for one. Herr von Rozmital too. But with us, of course, 
it was unusual and new. And still is to this day. Because we are 
barbarians.” 

“‘ Barbarians? Just for that? ” Those books of Hirschl’s were 
not going to help David in the least, he felt. Reality was so differ- 
ent. Certainly he had read dedicatory poems to painters and 
sculptors in Latin, and he knew that these extraordinary creatures 
“ loved beauty.” But that it should all hang together, that Monica 
should come into the picture — that he had not known. Though 
what he had known was certainly not that Monica could be other 
than beautiful. What he had known! Had he in fact known any- 
thing whatever up to the present? 

Take the burgrave: a man who extorted money from the Jews 
in the king’s name, a man to be appeased, a man who could drive 
them out if they did not pay. Was that the same burgrave who had 
his horse shod at the Frog smithy and conversed genially with 
Monica about Italian customs? A few weeks ago he would never 
have supposed he could have made inquiries about him in so totally 
different a manner, fearlessly and furiously. He squeezed Monica’s 
hand. “ What has Herr von Rozmital in common with Herr Balbo? 
What does he want with you? What is it? ” 

But his sweetheart, who only just before had clung to him, 
now assumed the upper hand. Her grey eyes gleamed with the 
same gleam as her clawlike nails. ‘“‘ He wants what all men want.” 

“Monica! Do tell me more! Anything but this silence.” 

“He invites me up to his castle on the Hradshin.” 

“And you have been? ” 

« Yes.”’ 
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“Otten ?.?? 

“ Yes.” 

“ And do you love him? ” 

“ Foolish boy,” she smiled. “‘ Why not think about your visit 
to me instead? I know of a little door under the town wall, just 
under the tower in our garden. My father has the key — but see 
what good care he takes of it! ”’ Opening her hand she showed him 
the key in her palm. 

“You would open the gate in the town wall in the night? ” 

She tossed her head and walked on a little ahead. Standing by 
the water was the giant gate-keeper Gerson, the mad Jew. He was 
watching the children play at making rings in the water and mut- 
tering in Hebrew: “ His spear shaft like a weaver’s beam — his 
spear point six hundred shekels of iron.” 

“Do you understand what he says?” asked Monica. 

“No,” replied David sadly, and indeed his mind had wandered 
far from such things. 

“ Have you the key of this gate of yours? ” Monica called out 
to the old man. She had no shyness in her and would speak to 
anyone and enter into conversation on any topic whatever. David 
was compelled to wait beside her, consumed by a thousand fears 
and pierced by all the questions to which he still wanted answers. 

But there was no trifling with old Gerson. He brought down 
his pale face fringed with red hair close to the girl’s. “ But with his 
sling and stone — just as these boys fling their pebbles — he smote 
the Philistines.” 

David threw himself between them and pushed the huge 
creature away. 

“Thank you,” she said, but alas, in a mocking tone. “ I never 
knew you could be so courageous.” And suddenly she decided that 
she must go. Could not say when she would come again. She would 
let him know by letter, a letter which she would hide under one of 
the stones — a device they frequently used. But it seemed to David 
that her voice had changed. It was the old story. Long walks, which 
seemed to bring them close together, ending in bad temper and a 
falling apart. Even in her parting kiss she teased him by quickly 
pulling her mouth away. 

And so she left him to his fears and wretchedness, his empty 
solitude. Nothing to do but write letters to her — unless indeed 
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he took to reading Ronde: the story of how Orlando the Christian 
fell in love with Angelica the heathen. Was it not the same sin that 
he committed in loving his beautiful Christian? Again and again 
he returned to the tender verses in which he found himself, his 
passion and his ruin set forth. They were on his lips when he 
slipped down to the river to hide his letter under the stone where 
Monica was to find it. But once the letter is sealed and hidden 
not a line of the poem remains. Instead, he is driven by a mysteri- 
ous force to recall the words he has written and to imagine how 
Monica will read the letter. In a sudden fright he thinks of 
this as too angry, that as too flabby. More than half-way home he 
has to turn back and alter two words, or it may be three. Then 
he goes in, still unsatisfied, to lie awake and evi the letter all 
over again. 

It was the first spring that David had really experienced. For 
the first time he noticed the myriads of tiny glistening sparks on 
the dark branches as they budded. All his free time was spent 
pacing up and down among the grave stones in the one green space 
within the Jewish enclosure. For the cemetery, with its lilacs and 
jasmines, reminded him of Monica’s garden. And there, in the 
“ Jews’ garden ’”— the only garden that they had — David felt 
the light hand of Spring and shuddered at the infinite forces be- 
hind it. He thought of Monica’s hand, gently stroking and yet 
ready at the least sign of rebellion to force him to his knees. And 
he knew that, similarly, no power could check the blossoming of 
trees or the sprouting of young grass. These things took place quite 
quietly but with irresistible force. They came as the image of God; 
not as a whirlwind or the earthquake, or as fire, but as the im- 
perceptible rustling of warm breezes. And it was the same with 
love’s yearning and its compelling power over man. It had no great 
depth, neither was it unbearably disturbing; its torments were 
mild. There was a feeling that you could shake it off at will. But 
when you tried, it was like a clenched hand of iron holding you 
down or, if necessary, felling you — and the idea of shaking it off 
soon died away. 

Dominated by this yearning, David acquired in a few weeks 
many sorts of knowledge that had hitherto been hidden from him. 
He was still far from realizing what a lot he had to make good but 
love’s fears were at work, sharpening his outlook. 
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Those same fears almost choked him when, for three days 
running, Monica failed to come to their meeting place. 

Every evening he waited vainly beside the fishermen’s huts. 
The unappropriated letters under the stone mocked him. There 
was no peace for him until he could think of a way to reach her. 

Along the banks the boys were playing, fetching Red Gerson 
out of his tower time after time to scold them. At last David spoke 
to the muttering old man — merely because Monica had done so. 
What was it she had asked him? He couldn’t remember, until the 
fourth evening, when it came to him in his despair. Whether he 
had the key of the gate — that was what she asked the mad gate- 
keeper, and, just before, she had told him that she had taken pos- 
session of the key to a smaller gate into the town. That David 
should get hold of the other key through Gerson she had not said 
in so many words. But was it not ever Monica’s way to leave some- 
thing unsaid, in fact never to say anything in full? And anyway 
was it not the obvious thing to expect of him? 

The more he considered her words the more did her unspoken 
wish become clear. And now his sweetheart was angry of course. 
Had waited maybe three nights at the city wall. Would she still 
be there that night? It had taken long enough for the simplest, 
nearest-at-hand solution to dawn on him, he thought angrily. 
Clearly he would have to take a leap into the dark this very day 
—a leap in the dark through his own fault — no doubt about it; 
and the very uncertainty of it, which he was very willing to risk, 
seemed to form a secret bond between him and Monica, to draw 
him into her world. At the same time he felt humiliated. His own 
way was to rave and throw his arms and legs about when he wanted 
to impress on anyone what he thought should be done. His way, 
and his master Hirschl’s, and the way of most of the people he 
knew. But Monica had been silent. Resolute in action but vague 
in speech. Our mistake lies in doing just the opposite, thought 
David; we are great talkers but ineffective in action. Monica had 
been silent and scornful, obviously very much put out, and had not 
been near him since. But at last he understood that she would 
rather have bitten her tongue off than say what she felt, or do more 
than hint at it. It was he who was to blame for not taking the hint. 
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This guess-work was incomparably sweeter than any amount 
of talking. She had been trying to gauge the depth of his passion 
by his ability to guess her meaning. 

That same night, he went stealthily from his father’s house to 
Gerson’s tower. Summer lightning was playing over the heights on 
the opposite shore of the Moldau, making them stand out against 
the dark sky as if a great silver shield had been waved over them. 

It was the first time David had been up those narrow stairs. 
In the turret room he found the giant still awake, working at a 
table by candle light. Was it not typical of what you would find in 
all Jewish rooms at this hour—a man poring over his books, 
thought David. 

The gate-keeper looked at him waveringly with watery blue 
eyes which seemed to have no focus, it was as if they had been 
extinguished by endless storms of tears. They did not appear to 
look at you at all. The gleam which came from their faint light 
seemed to stop short a little distance from the face as if too feeble 
to penetrate the atmosphere. In short they were as completely dis- 
armed as his gaping mouth with its toothless gums. 

“My father sends you word,” began David, stumbling, “ my 
father the City Elder, Simson Lemel, sends word that you are to 
give me the key of the gate.” 

“The key? ” 

“ The key of the gate, which I am returning to you as soon as 
I have done my secret errand over there in the town.” 

“The only key to the gate? No one but the primate can send 
for that.” 

David had foreseen the objection and had taken the oppor- 
tunity that evening to ask his father casually about the keys to 
the Ghetto, the administration of the Jewish wall being one of his 
duties. 

“You are wrong! ” he said sharply. “ It is not the only key. 
Every gate and every secondary gate has four keys. Three of them 
are always in the possession of the magistrates and sheriffs of the 
Old Town.” 

“And only one in ours? Only one —in ours? ” The gate- 
keeper’s massive face fell back on the chair, a picture of woe. 

“ There — on the wall — take the key,” he murmured, cov- 
ering his face with his hands to hide his shame. 
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David seized the key. He had not supposed it would be so 
easy. There would be no need to resort to desperate measures, 
though he had been prepared to go the length of starting a fire 
which would necessitate the opening of this particular gate on the 
Moldau and of slipping through one of the gates to borrow from 
the Christians the key that gave access to the river bank. Now, 
meeting with no opposition, he was nonplussed and not a little 
indignant that it should be so easy for the first comer to coax the 
key from this old fool. So much for their protection: to think that 
the lives and property of the Jewish citizens were entrusted to a 
feeble-minded old man. 

David had often been told how permission to build a wall and 
gates round the Ghetto had been wrung from the government by 
the untiring zeal and devotion of the Jewish council, the object 
being to protect it from the frequent plunderings of the past. It had 
entailed many a long journey to see the king in Hungary, and men 
had given the half of their fortune and more to secure friends and 
protectors at court. For many years all the enthusiasm and energy 
of the community was concentrated on this apparently impossible 
undertaking, until finally amidst jubilation building had been 
started, and finished — with this result! A nice sort of enthusiasm 
that, which cooled off at the last and let its whole work be vitiated! 
David wondered if part of the blame did not fall on his father. 
Only too well did he remember seeing red-haired Gerson come to 
his father, all in rags like a vagabond. No one knew him, but he 
asked for a private talk with Simson Lemel. And Simson, who be- 
fore had held aloof like the other councillors seemed to have under- 
gone a complete change after this conversation. Coming out of the 
room with beaming eyes, he had announced his willingness to take 
full responsibility for the stranger, who from no fault of his own 
had fallen into great distress and had given a full account of himself. 
On the strength of this Gerson had been allowed to settle among 
them, but his origin and his experiences remained as before a sealed 
book to the community. Only David’s father occasionally received 
him and eventually secured for him one of the posts of which he 
had the disposal. A scrupulously conscientious man, Simson Lemel 
still made the nightly round of the gates at night from time to time 
in spite of his age. This setting forth on his night rounds was one 
of the most impressive memories of David’s childhood. He had 
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thrilled with respect for the commanding figure. His father did 
not study all the time, then; he could also assume command and 
ask the sentry for the ‘watchword. And did he never find out any- 
thing suspicious about Gerson? How tragic to have his mistake 
revealed at this hour. 

For a moment David considered whether he should throw 
down the key and shout in the faithless watchman’s ear that he 
had only wanted to test him. 

Meanwhile Gerson had returned to his occupation. 

David felt like flying at his throat. What was the fellow doing 
anyhow? Not reading, not writing. There were no books in the 
room, which was quite bare, unlike the other Jewish rooms in the 
town. And there the old man sat —intent on the sheet of paper 
before him, painting a crudely-coloured picture which David knew 
by heart for it hung on the east wall of every Jewish sitting-room. 
Copies of this painting, “The Ruins of Jerusalem,” covered the 
walls of the turret chamber all representing the same broken-down 
wall in brown and yellow, a palm-tree beside it, and red foxes, 
exactly like the one Gerson was just drawing with his brush. 

“We must not suppose,” babbled the watchman without 
looking up, “ must not suppose that we may call a walled and 
moated town our own. It is only lent to us. Very wise of the sheriffs 
of Prague to see that we don’t forget it. Pious men those. Anxious 
for our salvation. Anxious that we should not forget our shame.” 

“What shame do you mean? ” asked David, who had drawn 
nearer in awe. 

The old man put his work aside. “ Four keys — quite right — 
four keys to each gate but three of them the sheriffs kept in their 
own hands lest we wretched Jews should conceive the idea of being 
our own masters. They let us out and they shut us in, as it seems 
good to those in power. Take the key, my child, do take it. I still 
had too much pride in me. Pride in that key. I fancied myself a 
watchman like the watchmen of other nations in their fortified 
places.” 

He got up, and his head almost touched the ceiling. The cloak 
had fallen back from his shoulders on to the arm-chair and table, 
where it lay in majestic folds, and the giant stood revealed in a 
penitent’s shirt of coarse sacking. This was torn open in front, 
showing the broad chest covered with red stubbly hair. “ Proud 
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was I, too proud. As proud as the Jews of Worms, who when those 
who were left of the Jews at Jerusalem made this proposal: ‘ We 
have heard of your tribulations. Arise and come to us into the 
Holy land,’ replied: ‘ You heard wrongly. We want for nothing and 
we stand high in the esteem of the king of the country. Stay you 
in your little Jerusalem and we will stay in our great one.’ That 
is how they talked. But in the following year they all fell by 
the sword of the crusaders on account of their arrogance. Shame 
upon all of us who forget our shame! It was fitting that a 
child should come to remind me that any child could take the key 
from me.” 

The old man sank down at the table, weeping. 

David had reached the staircase. He pressed the key to him, 
prepared to defend it with his life should the old man demand it 
back. It was disgraceful, undoubtedly, to have traded on those 
vague and visionary ideas of greatness with which the gate-keeper 
had met him half-way; disgraceful to have exploited them to his 
own ends. 

“T am no such important figure as you think,” was what he 
should have told the deluded man. “ I signify nothing but my love, 
my sinful love for a Christian maiden.” But he had kept silence. 
Another sin! Nothing but sin. Yet it seemed to him as though this 
were not a sin to avoid but a good sin, by which he might hope to 
win through to freedom. 

And behind him the old man’s voice rang out: “ How long, 
how long, O Lord? ” 


f ® § 


Just so long as we are cowards, said David to himself as he 
unchained the boat and picked up the oars. He had never handled 
them in his life, but before he knew it, he had mastered the art of 
rowing. 

So long as we are cowards, so long as we have a bark but no 
bite, redemption cannot come, he thought. 

Above him the wide dark sky was disturbed by summer 
lightning and distant thunder. A few drops fell softly on his fore- 
head. The current seemed to gain in strength with each violent 
gust of wind. 

Freedom, freedom! Ah, that perhaps was why they had taught 
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him to fear Bath-Chorin, the night spectre and daughter of Lib- 
erty — because Liberty was so beautiful that no one who tasted 
it could ever, ever give it up, no matter what was offered in 
exchange. 

He recalled that sentence that he had read one dark winter’s 
morning in his childhood: ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Eternal thy God 
—with the evil instinct also.” Its meaning had never been finally 
made clear and from time to time it came back to tantalize him. 
Once he had come near to knowing. It was on another winter’s 
morning that he had spent in Hirschl’s room among the books that 
contained travellers tales; but his father’s anger had descended on 
him like a curtain and he found himself before a closed door. Now 
he had come in sight of the door again and was looking through 
into the light. Did not the root of all their trouble lie in this failure 
to worship the Almighty with the evil instinct, as the other nations 
undoubtedly did —the nations of reckless explorers, invincible 
fortress defenders and bold conquerors? Was it not that they, the 
Jews, sinned too little? 

Even so they could not avoid sin altogether. Take Hirschl, 
for instance, mused David. He is virtuous and unselfish. But his 
virtue and unselfishness find an outlet, unsuspected by him, in a 
thousand petty meannesses. Then the old gate-keeper — how loy- 
ally he cherishes the sorrows of his people, reading the signs of their 
shame into everything. He would have had the boys who made rings 
on the water sling their pebbles at Goliath, and me, with my deceit- 
ful ways, he looks upon as the herald of divine judgment. Had he 
been born of another, a happier race, he might have been a great 
poet, a Boiardo, just as Hirschl is a Humanist, a brilliant orator, or 
maybe an actor lost, wasted. But with us everything ends in ca- 
lamity. The starving schoolmaster leads a downtrodden life and the 
loyal gate-keeper betrays his trust. 

Why do I soar above them? Is it because of Monica? Has 
Monica a sort of wisdom that we have forgotten and I alone can 
comprehend? Has not her brow the freshness of long sea voyages, 
her eyes the gleam of a warrior setting out for a distant continent? 
Does not her embrace give me something of the liberating sense of 
the world’s vastness that has penetrated to all the other nations 
in this generation — but not yet to us in the blackness of the 
Ghetto, not yet to us! 
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David dropped his oars and took his head in his hands. For 
the first time the awe-inspiring thought came to him that he might 
be destined for some high adventure, at once surpassingly noble 
and unspeakably infamous; something which no one before him 
had attempted or even dreamed of. 

It was high time to get the boat clear of the current and steer 
for the shore, for he had reached the moat that separated the New 
Town from the Old. Alongside lay the city wall, which also formed 
part of the Frog smithy enclosure. One vigorous pull, and he 
turned into the narrow canal that was flanked by battlements and 
silent unlighted houses. A blessing I have not cut my nails down 
too low, thought David. Another thing I have learnt from Monica! 
Without nails I could not have rowed so vigorously — in fact none 
of us can grasp anything properly with our mutilated nerveless 
fingers. Gall and no claws, bark and no bite! We were so anxious 
not to be birds of prey that we became slaves. Oh it is great, great 
to live among evil spirits — if only one is not afraid. 

And with that a whole host of night terrors flew whirring from 
his breast into the sky, scattering like bats among the rain-shaken 
willows beside the moat. 

What a marvel, thought David again, that I should be sitting 
here rowing, when I had so nearly reconciled myself to sigh away 
my life, to place letters under the stone, to ask Monica questions 
and use the answers to stir up the past instead of looking forward to 
a fair future. I hardly dared to hope for another meeting, certainly 
not for a quiet afternoon in the rain like that hot Sunday in her 
empty house. At bottom I considered myself unworthy of such 
bliss or looked upon it as a piece of undeserved luck for that one 
occasion only. We have an enemy within us who whispers: Not for 
you, not for you, only for the others who are free and happy. You 
have achieved it just this once but that was against the rules. Now 
you must wait, wait a long time, probably all your life—and in 
vain. That is what we have been listening to for centuries, until 
at least we have come to believe it, and are satisfied to live our life 
of fear and wretchedness. But I have done with it all. My doubts 
have vanished. 

A drenching shower filled the boat to the brim, weighting it 
down to the surface of the water. David had to put his back into 
it or the boat would have sunk. 
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The first flash of lightning showed a flat tongue of land by the 
wall. It was touch and go whether he would be able to reach it. 
All at once he spied a raft lying ready to his hand — he had only to 
push it into the water. Now he could propel himself forward with a 
long pole, which was less noisy than the boat’s splashing keel. The 
thunder also helped. But for it some light sleeper might well have 
been curious about this mysterious nocturnal oarsman. As it was, 
no one noticed him. 

Trust to luck and it won’t fail you, said David to himself. 
Here I am stealing round the enemy city unobserved — not a 
watchman on the walls. I am storming them! And my booty is to 
be the city’s fairest maiden. He was in shallow water now and the 
raft struck against stone and grass. Between the two friendly 
towns of Prague the moat had been entirely neglected. It was many 
years since the feud and the Hungarian war and there was no 
enemy to fear. “ They hadn’t thought of me,” laughed David, 
leaping out into the dry bed of the moat. 

He had recognized the little tower by the smithy. The iron 
door which gave access to an underground passage was not far 
above the moat. In three bounds he had reached it, but his heart 
stood still as he remembered that it might be shut and his whole 
desperate venture prove fruitless. 

He shook it, but it was locked. Monica had given him up. 

Then he pulled himself together; this was a falling back into 
his old timidity. He shook the door harder and found that it was 
only pushed to. So strong was cowardice that it could lock an open 
door! 

Groping his way forward he found himself in an old cellar 
and presently stumbled over a rush mat with a warm body upon it. 
Monica! She sprang up from her sleep and her warmth thawed his 
hands and his happy mouth. 

“Not here,” she whispered, and led the way up the cellar 
stairs into the courtyard that he had not seen for so long. All the 
trees and bushes were in flower, sending out their fragrance on 
the soft night wind, while in the distance dull rumblings of the 
storm could still be heard. Monica hurried him up the narrow 
winding staircase leading to her room over the smithy. How cosy 
and warm it was after the rain outside. Blood-red wine gleamed in 
goblets of Bohemian crystal. But no, he will not break the law. It 
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must be water for him. But she must have put in some wine all the 
same, for it heated him and sent all the blood to his head. 

Did that dull hammering come from the night workers in the 
smithy? The floor was shaking with the blows. But Monica soothed 
his throbbing temples and laid her head against his cheek. 

“ That is the window where I watched for you that Sunday.” 

“And were you expecting me tonight too? ” 

“ Every night — since the other day.” That was all she had to 
say about it: No boasting of her patience and her foresight. That 
she should scorn to waste words on it was as touching to him as 
her gentle kiss or the coolness of her slender arm through its thin 
covering. He had found her again, his Monica, the serious one, 
his wonderful lady of that unforgettable Sunday. 

But it was not long before a feeling of estrangement came over 
him. Here, in her own lamp-lit room, with its gleaming chests and 
silk curtains, Monica was more sure of herself, more passionate, 
more clearly defined than over there in her parents’ dwelling. She 
was, in a word, unfettered. First she drank some wine, then she 
danced,— hummed the melody of a majestic pavan and danced to 
it with steps that shook her lovely body and loosened the kerchief 
from her white shoulders. And all around her was the solitude and 
oblivion of night, and stillness, and sleep. How it drew him on, 
how it tempted him! 

Every time her dance brought her past him, she laid her hot 
face against his cheek, then in a trice was off again to the far 
corner of the room, from which she emerged with stately step and 
queenly air. 

This was quite another Monica from the figure in his dreams. 
But if he had dreamed that only her modesty and gentleness, her 
chastely swathed body had power to charm him, he was to learn 
his mistake. 

“ What are you doing, Monica? ” He was made to turn his 
face to the wall. Then she clapped her hands and called: “ Ready! ” 
— and there she lay in her white young nakedness, with a little 
blond down here and there, her beauty unfolded like that of the 
flowering shrubs in the garden below. Her hands were clasped under 
her head in such a way that her elbows came gleaming towards 
him and with them the double curves of her breast with the light 
and shade playing over them in waves.— “ This is how it was at 
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Master Balbo’s,” she laughed — and went on laughing, louder 
and louder until he did not know what to make of her. “ Why don’t 
you come— to my bed of torture? ” He had called it so himself 
that time in his pity for her. And now he felt embittered and 
ashamed — as if the best in him were being wounded and killed. 

Lilith! He had gone too far to turn back now. But for the 
first time in his transports of bliss the needle-stab of abhorrence 
made itself felt. 


12 


Abhorrence was not the impression that he retained from that 
night however. Remembrance of Monica’s frightened clinging ex- 
cluded it and everything else. For Monica, plucky Monica was 
afraid of thunderstorms, and there had been angry flashes and 
peals all night long. She had clung to David trembling, trying to 
forget her terror in kisses snatched between the flashes and scolding 
in low frightened tones when the flashes returned, as if the storm 
were her own personal grievance. How odd it had felt to be con- 
soling her, and how sweet to draw her ever closer to him in adminis- 
tering that consolation. 

It was the first time in his life that David had spent a whole 
night not alone. Without brothers and sisters, condemned as an 
only child to sleep alone, he had endured agonies in that empty 
dark bedroom with Bath-Chorin, the ghostly Schedim, all these 
years. This was the end of it. He had a sister with him now to 
guard his slumbers. Tired out, he fell asleep with his face pressed 
into her warm smooth back. It was for a bare quarter of an hour 
only, but his sleep was profound and refreshing without any of the 
terrifying dreams which kept his consciousness so near the surface. 
It seemed to him like the first real sleep of his life. In his astonish- 
ment he said to himself: I never imagined that I should receive 
such a reward for my sin. 


13 
A reward for his sin — how he marvelled at the idea the next 
morning. And from then on, every morning. 
After his nights with Monica he found himself fresher and 
more fit for work than ever in his dreary youth, which, looking 
back, he saw as an airless thing, stifled by thick mists. It was 
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spender fil how diligently he could now apply himself to learned 
research. Could so much good possibly come out of sin? 

Often he felt ashamed even to touch the holy books after his 
unholy bliss. Shame and repentance overwhelmed him. Yet even 
his shame and repentance seemed to stimulate him to dig deeper 
into the divine mystery than ever before. When he made a sug- 
gestion he was eagerly listened to. The others disputed his words 
and were almost unable to follow him; but, recognising the genu- 
ine quality of his research, they never dreamed of dismissing his 
ideas as unimportant. To him indeed, all the arguments brought 
against his doubts and reservations seemed beside the mark but 
he could not shake off the impression that the others regarded his 
suggestions as important and applied themselves vigorously to ex- 
plaining them; and the result was that while he had the sensation 
of moving further and further away from them, he felt at the same 
time that they were drawing steadily nearer to him, as if he — who 
had signified nothing to them was now able to satisfy their in- 
timate needs. 

Not only his fellow students in the house of prayer looked up 
to him. Even Monica — and this almost alarmed him — appeared 
to be benefitting by his newly acquired powers. Without his ever 
having reproached her on the subject, she remarked, quite of her 
own accord, that her idle life no longer satisfied her. Could he not 
tell her a way to develop her talents by regular application, to be- 
come independent without having to fall back on marriage? She 
wanted to get back her old self respect, she added, blushing hotly. 
They talked it over. He weighed her talents one by one: her 
dancing; her lovely voice; or, again, her gardening. It was over her 
gardening work that they had first met. How diligent and skilful 
she was at it! She caught at the idea and promised him (and the 
solemn thing she made of it surprised him) to become thoroughly 
skilled in growing flowers and putting them up in bunches for 
sale so that she might be earning her living, independently of her 
father, as soon as possible. 

“What has your father been doing? Does he worry you? ” 
David had not failed to notice the slight fold on her brow. 

“Oh, the old story. I am not to send that old clown the bur- 
grave about his business as much as I should like to do. But never 
mind —I can look after myself.” 
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Sometimes, when he was with her ss night, she would take 
him down the winding stairs and across the yard into the garden 
under the city wall; for there were sultry nights when it was intol- 
erable to be shut up in a room. Or was that only a pretext? Did she 
want to show him her zeal for gardening and her progress? As they 
strolled there with their torches between the well ordered beds 
which were Monica’s handiwork, she would often ask: “ Do you 
know what that is?” “ No.” He knew nothing about this green 
world of hers. 

“ That is an elder — mind those nettles! oh, you have nettled 
yourself.— But these, that are just like them but with smaller 
leaves, are ‘ Dead’ nettles. You may pick their flowers and suck 
them. Quite sweet. Have a taste? ” 

What, taste this plant, so like the other, with his fingers still 
smarting from it! 

“ You can trust me,” she laughed. And suppressing a shud- 
der he sucked the sweet, cooling, and sugary drops. Memories are 
sweet to lovers. “‘ Do you remember,” she said, ‘‘ how you asked 
me the name of those hedges? ” 

He pressed her hand. “ I see now that the scissor wounds did 
not harm them but only regulated their growth.” 

“That is red may, those lovely blossoms. If only you could 
see them by day! ” 

“T shall come.” 

“Impossible. Black Kaspar is on the look-out. He hates 
everyone who looks at me. You will see, there will be an accident 
with the burgrave one of these days.” 

“ An accident to the burgrave? ” She changed the subject. 
“ And how the bees hum all day long in the red may! You don’t 
see the swarm. Only one here and another there, crawling out from 
behind the leaves as if intoxicated. That is all there is to see, but 
the whole tree hums and sings.” 

“The happiness of work,” he said softly. 

“Yes. Bees are not idle like the Jews.” 

He thought of his mother, working herself to death, of his 
indefatigable father; of all the many people in the ghetto who, 
like them, never knew an idle moment. Strange — these prejudices 
against his race. 

Monica, who was so well informed about flowers and shrubs, 
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held preposterous opinions about the Jews. Why not tackle her 
about them now? “ What do you think of my people, Monica? 
Is there nothing good in the Jews? ” 

“ Oh yes, beloved.” 

He half expected a jest, but she added in all seriousness: “ You 
Jews are very brave and courageous.” 

Another surprise for him. Exactly the opposite of his own 
opinion, and so he told her. 

“T have seen it with my own eyes,” she replied. “ At Enns. 
Where some Jews had cut up a consecrated wafer. But when the 
wicked creatures were standing at the stake I was sorry for them 
all the same. Not one begged for mercy. They were asked if they 
would not repent. And one of them—a strapping dark-skinned 
fellow — said: Yes, he repented of one thing. That he had let them 
baptise him while he was being tortured and had only foresworn 
his weakness an hour after. And the other three, who were with 
him on the pile, laid their hands on his head as if they forgave him 
in that moment. In general you could see they were only concerned 
with one another; they had not a glance for us, not a word or a 
scream — even when the flames shot up red all round them. I was 
really hurt that they despised us so. So you see, they were brave 
men, those Jews.” 

David became very grave. Had he done his people an injustice 
in condemning them as cowardly? There had been martyrs of all 
sorts among them, faithful ones who endured and whose blood was 
never to be washed off the walls of the synagogue. Oh, he admired 
them, these heroes. What exactly it was that they lacked he could 
not have said. 

Yet his thoughts continued to hover round this something that 
was lacking in them and in himself. Once he thought he was near 
to discovering the secret. Monica had noticed that one corner of 
a flower bed was not producing as well as it should. So she stooped 
down, dug her hands into the black soil and worked away in its 
moist depth. That was all. But David cried suddenly: “ I have it. 
We are not lacking in courage and self sacrifice. But — could we 
plunge into the damp soil like that? We are afraid of the fruitful 
earth, suspicious of everything that is tenacious and slow-moving 
and dark with the forces of production, the forces in which one has 
to believe without understanding them. We like to test everything. 
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A precocious race — so we are called in the scriptures. eaves ex- 
amining, always hurrying. Now you, Monica, have the gift of wait- 
ing quietly beside the red may and the nettle- —— and the sharp 
sweet juices — and that is more than courage.” 

He began to stumble over his words, so confusing was the rush 
of perceptions. “ Such a strong, calm sort of waiting it is. Just as 
you quietly went to sleep on the rush mat in the tower, knowing 
that I should have the sense to find my way there sometime. What 
a wonderful confidence that everything must turn out right of 
itself without our assistance! ” 

“Well, and wasn’t I right?” smiled Monica without under- 
standing his train of thought. Little by little she had grown ac- 
customed to his uncontrolled outbursts on pretexts that seemed to 
her insignificant. Once, knowing his willingness to learn about the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms from her, she had shown him, first 
some withered buttercups and immediately after some strawberry 
leaves beneath which the first tiny blossoms were peeping. And 
David had had tears in his eyes. “‘ What’s the matter? ” she asked. 
“JT always thought —,” he replied, “that in spring everything 
flowered together and everything faded together. I don’t know 
why I should have imagined anything of the sort. Can I have read 
it anywhere? Such a scholar as I am, and not to know the simplest 
everyday things! And there are you—!” He kissed her more 
passionately than ever. 

But what a fall from those heights when he found new presents 
in her room: Costly vases, gold chains, a Bologna lapdog. That 
room of hers was in any case too richly furnished; presented too 
great a constrast to her parents’ simple parlour. But he must have 
confidence, calm confidence. It was easy to tell himself so, but if 
he were really to trust her so far as to ask no questions! 

““ Have you been to see the burgrave again? ” 

“The old buck? No.” 

“Have you never been since I knew you? ” 

“ No.” 
ane yet he sends you Venetian glass, and yesterday that 

“T am not saying that he has given up asking me. Only that 
I don’t go.” 

“ And you never will? ” 


“Promise me! ” Then he considered a moment before bring- 
ing out a question that had often been on the tip of his tongue: 
“T can’t think — what you see in me.” 

But she looked at him with her eyes full of desire: “ You are 
so young,” and left him in no doubt whatever as to her meaning. 
Was it so simple as all that? Then everything that he had supposed 
as to her damaged sense of shame was pure imagination. 

If he thought over the events of some such night by day he 
was not always able to escape a thrill of horror. He was reminded 
of the legend of Dr. Faustus, who had sold himself to the devil so 
that he might know the kingdoms of the world. I am learning in 
the same way, he told himself, learning amazing things and seeing 
the real powers and realizing their respective importance. But all 
my happiness has arisen out of sin. How mad it all seems when I 
compare my mode of life with that of the entire community. Where 
am I going to, all on my own like this? Look at my father and the 
elders — have they not always made it their rigid principle to do 
only and always that which they are assured is good, essentially 
sinless, and does not their whole strength lie in that principle? Not 
the smallest intermixture of the evil instinct would they allow. 
Their way of renunciation is chaste and severe. They would not 
understand if I told them that, confident in the unknown forces of 
the living God, I mixed good and evil; that I, like Monica, left 
things to happen as they would and merely stood by hoping that 
the good would be able to deal with the evil without my help — 
since God is good and desires the life and not the death of the 
sinner; desires too that man should serve him with the evil in- 
stinct also. 

At other times he would say: Am I after all running too great 
a risk? I am succumbing to voluptuousness. Shameless creature that 
I am, I feel quite in my element, feel like —like the Frog in the 
Puddle: It is no mere chance that the house bears that name. 

Meanwhile everything about him — his glance, his carriage 
— had undergone a change. He walked erect with a proud, light 
step. By way of strengthening his muscles he took to lifting and 
holding at arm’s length heavy iron poles, halberds and old two- 
handed swords from his mother’s scrap heap, whereas formerly he 
had avoided all contact with her rusty bits of metal. They seemed 
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to him uncanny, those broken death-dealing weapons which might 
well have blood-stains on them. The whole clanking shop had 
seemed uncanny. But now he went into it in the early morning 
hours, every time he came back from Monica. No one was allowed 
to see him at his self-invented exercises. When the first sunbeams 
caught the shining piles of old metal it seemed quite an alluring 
spot with nothing ghostly about it. Ill be tall and handsome and 
healthy, he said. Why should we have so many cripples, we partic- 
ularly? So many dreadful deformed and wizened people, a race of 
snakes and dragons. And what a lot of lunatics we have. Hirschl 
is crazy and the gatekeeper Gerson, and Tuvya our servant — 
madmen all, wherever you look. 

He had had a curious encounter recently with Tuvya. Coming 
into the shop one morning while David was doing his exercises, 
the man had stood still on the threshold to watch the strange 
spectacle with his bloodshot eyes. But there was derision in his 
gaping, staring face, and soon he began dancing round his young 
master, who was heaving at a heavy mortar. He pointed to his 
forehead, then to the gun, and shook his head disapprovingly, 
drawing in his unnaturally red and swollen lips with a clucking 
sound. David did not understand the language of signs with which 
the deaf-mute made himself understood to his mistress, and as the 
man’s anxiety to ask him something was evident he handed him 
a piece of chalk. In a flash Tuvya wrote on the wall, in Hebrew, 
the one word: “ Crazy? ” There he stood relieved and serious, wag- 
ging his big bald head from side to side and pointing his out- 
stretched finger at David. 

But David had turned his back on him. For a moment the old 
servant had seemed the embodiment of that dull unwavering con- 
science of all David’s ancestors and all his people. Undoubtedly 
they would all judge him as the deaf mute had done. It was as a 
secret warning to him. Just so had that hand in Babylon written its 
warning in fiery letters on the wall. 

But though the road which, thrown back on himself without 
teacher or adviser, he had chosen might prove a wrong turning, 
it seemed to David that the community were definitely on a false 
track. A few days before the scene with Tuvya he had witnessed 
the reception given to King Vladislav by the people of Prague. 
Vladislav preferred to live in Hungary, the land that he had united 
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by treaty to the crown province of Mone But just now the 
plague had driven him out and he entered Prague in state with a 
train of Hungarian barons and prelates, Bohemian and Moravian 
gentlemen and ambassadors from the various cities, prepared to 
hold a temporary court and give his mind to settling the innumer- 
able secular and religious disputes among his subjects. For forty 
years, ever since he had ascended the throne of Bohemia at the 
age of fifteen, he had been attempting to settle these quarrels; but 
though he had grown old and ill over the task the quarrels were no 
nearer being settled. Fortunately the country was too exhausted 
after the long and bloody Hussite wars to have any fighting spirit 
left. To every request laid before him the king had but one reply: 
“ Dobre” (very well), and his people had nicknamed him “ King 
Very Well ” accordingly. The Jews were also counting on his kind- 
heartedness and weakness, and they awaited him at the upper gate 
of the citadel with a request for protection; for the Prague towns 
and the burgrave had been hot on their tracks again and were said 
to have in readiness a document ordering all Jews to leave the city. 
Busy go-betweens had brought news of it, others similarly bribed 
had, in order to gain time, raised protests against the execution of 
the mandate: And now the king himself was coming. It was at once 
decided that a deputation should with due ceremonial hand him a 
roll of the scriptures in accordance with an ancient privilege. 

A pitiful way of drawing attention to ourselves, thought 
David, of claiming our rights to live — or rather, not to be exter- 
minated. Here is proof, we say, that we also had dealings with God 
once upon a time. 

We are a weaponless people. That is why they will have noth- 
ing to do with us. And we must needs pretend not to see it, pre- 
tend that we still believe them to be our “ good friends” or 
“ sracious lords,”’ we are doomed now to this deliberate pretence 
of misunderstanding, doomed to smile submissively whatever they 
may choose to do. 

There was no one to whom David could confide his depression 
at the sight of the Jewish elders in their red robes and gold em- 
broidered praying coats. They had even brought the old flag from 
the synagogue. It took six men to support the gigantic staff. Beside 
it stood the four leading elders holding the poles of the red balda- 
quin under which Rabbi Isaac Margolioth and the “ parnes” or 


president, Elia Munka, jointly held the cushion on which the sacred 
scroll rested. Crowded behind them were the rest of the elders and 
many other Jews, all in mourning robes as on the day of Atonement 
and muttering prayers. As the head of the procession came into 
sight, mounting the steep hill, the Jews raised their trembling 
voices in a psalm, accompanied by a few trumpets. First came the 
Hungarian riders with gold plumes waving in their high fur caps 
and curved scimitar-like swords flashing in the sun. Then came the 
king on a black horse led by two pages. He could hardly hold him- 
self upright in the saddle —a specially constructed one into which 
he had to be strapped on account of his age and his gout — and on 
his grey podgy face was a helpless look indicative of a life of 
wasted effort. But at sight of the Jews his good-natured but rather 
uncertain and spasmodic smile died away. The king seemed an- 
noyed. Was he never to be rid of this hopeless Jewish problem? 
Who had brought them there? He spoke crossly to a gentleman of 
his suite and the remark was duly passed on down the line, leaving 
shrugs and finally laughter in its wake. 

Nothing of this was wasted on David. He heard the psalm- 
singing swell until it sounded like mortal terror. Then the old man 
Elia Munka stepped forward and, in a short speech, begged the 
sovereign to touch the Mosaic Law with his hand as a token of his 
favour. Vladislav shrank back visibly, but Munka bowed once 
more and went on to speak on the protection which the Jews of 
Prague had always enjoyed under the king’s predecessor. He con- 
trived to slip in an allusion to the large sums of gold paid by the 
Jews in consideration of this protection, to the great benefit of the 
royal exchequer. And the six men waved their flag with the star of 
David, bestowed on them by Charles of Luxemburg. 

But the king had evidently had enough. Lightly flicking the 
roll with his whip he made a sign to the pages to move on. (One 
of them took the opportunity to cock a snook at the petitioner.) 
That was not the end, however. The president walked along beside 
the king, begging him to have the great condescension to present 
the riding-whip with which he had signified his favour to the Jew- 
ish community in memory of this glorious day. And when the king 
galloped off, speechless with disgust, the old man still made at- 
tempts to gain his end through various members of the suite and 
was happy (or at least gave the appearance of being happy) when 
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at last a junker in a scarlet jerkin promised to obtain the precious 
and most memorable whip for fifty gold ducats. 

David had pushed his way through to the president; not a 
word escaped him. But furious as he was, he could feel nothing but 
sorrow when he watched the dignified old man bargaining with 
the king’s buffoon, undeterred by cuffs from the riders and gallop- 
ing hoofs. He was doing the best, as he understood it, undismayed; 
but where, where was a saviour to be found who understood it 
better! 


14 

It was not as if all this humiliation had saved them. Far from 
it. The king did not revoke the decree of expulsion; indeed the 
rumour of it grew louder every day. It was said that the magistrates 
had their hand on the document with the king’s seal attached and 
could issue it from one day to the next. People even spoke of the 
details and named a particular day. 

On that day, the first of the month of Julius 1511, all the Jews, 
— men and women, grey-beards and children, the whole and the 
sick — were to leave the houses and streets in which their families 
had lived for centuries. No excuses would be valid, all safe-conduct 
letters without exception had been declared null. The Jews had 
sinned too deeply against the law, the complaints of the nobles 
could no longer be ignored — and were in fact set forth at full 
length in the document. Thus the story passed from mouth to 
mouth, to be received with malicious satisfaction on the one hand 
and with mortal fear on the other. 

Expulsion! Well did they know what it signified. Though 
whether they would be allowed in this case (as in the Spanish 
expulsion) only to take the gravestones of their fathers with them 
or whether time would be allowed for the sale of the burial-places 
and a certain sum fixed for the removals was not known. It made no 
great difference. In any case the exiles would depart in conditions 
of utmost confusion and misery. For what sort of a price could 
they hope to get for their burial-places and valuables when it was 
known that the owners must sell them? Even those Spanish Jews, 
who had managed to get away some of their gold secretly, were 
kept out at sea by treacherous captains until they gave them their 
last coin for a jug of water. The children too, overwhelmed by the 
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sight of their starving parents, sold themselves into slavery of their 
own accord. “ Decires illos larvas, they might have been ghosts,” 
wrote an eyewitness of the inmates of these Jew boats which put in 
for a short time at Genoa. Priests went on deck with a crucifix in 
one hand and a piece of bread in the other. Humane was the city 
which admitted the fugitives. In only too many places the illnesses 
which the Jews were said to carry with them were pleaded as an 
excuse. There was indeed no lack of illness among the crowded 
boat-loads; but it so happened that their flight coincided with the 
first appearance of the so-called French disease, and the excited 
populace attributed the spread of this also to the Jews. It was a 
conspiracy of misfortune. They were turned out of Naples after 
a few months and were shot at like wild game when they tried to 
land on the Barbary coast. In Fez they had to camp outside the 
town and they lived on the grass of the fields. On the sabbath they 
gnawed at it with their teeth to avoid the work of plucking — 
which would have meant breaking a commandment. 

All these tales of horror which had not been forgotten during 
the nineteen years that had passed since the Spanish expul- 
sion, now came to light again in the Ghetto. But consoling voices 
were not lacking. Charitable people had made superhuman efforts 
for the exiles at that time, in particular one Jechiel of Pisa, who 
had met each fugitive ship at the port and let no one go unaided. 
“A time of distress is sent to us so that the great among our people 
may prove their worth,” was a much-used saying. Some of the com- 
munity seemed actually to pride themselves on the sufferings of the 
Spanish Jews, and spoke ecstatically of “our sufferings ” and: 
“What have we not endured in all these centuries! ’’ — “‘ Yes, but 
how low we have sunk through the sufferings of those centuries,” 
cried David in reply to one of these pious jubilators. To him the 
noble Jechiel of Pisa was as a man trying to empty the sea with 
a spoon. 

With a shock he realised that the effect upon himself of this 
excess of misfortune that had dogged his people from time imme- 
morial and appeared likely to darken their future similarly, was 
diametrically opposed to its effect upon his people. They, the 
others, resigned themselves piously and were even uplifted by it, 
whereas his own feelings amounted positively to disgust at this 
prodigality of pain. It was not pity that he felt, either for the vic- 


tims or himself, but indignation against all those who had suffered 
so inhumanly. It was indecent to be so miserable, he told himself. 
Was it not in some sort the duty of everyone to keep his misery 
within certain bounds? 

When he went to Monica at night it was as if he found refuge 
and salvation from this absorbing woe. There, everything was clean 
and light as her own blossoms. Her slim well-rounded limbs soothed 
him. The look on her firm regular features seemed to say: No, you 
shall not all be plunged into misery. 

But her beauty no longer evoked merely admiration and love 
in him. Bloodthirsty desires were awakened. As a boy he had 
never understood a certain story in Homer; that of Venus who 
became faithless to her husband and fled to Mars the god of war. 
To a coarse ill-mannered god of war indeed! That she should run 
away from a coarse limping old man, who was a smith into the 
bargain — that he could understand. But then she should surely 
have gone to a man of position, someone very learned — How he 
smiled now to think of his childish conception. Hirschl, with whom 
he had read Homer, had not been able to throw any light on it. It 
was left for life itself to teach him how well Venus and Mars were 
paired. Would he could be a Mars and save the community by his 
daring, win battles and fame and clasp the goddess of beauty to 
him once and for all. 

How unthinkable it was. How different the reality. “‘ They are 
going to drive me out. It is the end. We shall not meet again.” 

“T shall go too, David. With you.” 

He tried to imagine Monica walking along in the train of refu- 
gees, walking beside his mother and behind his father and the 
pupils (all carrying Thora rolls), behind the chief elder and 
the professors too. White, blonde, smiling Monica — how utterly 
absurd! 

“T could tell you a way,” she said, when he took up his 
wail again. 

“ You? ” 

“Tt would only be a matter of a few words. Then you might 
all stay in Prague.” 

“ A few words — what do you mean? ” 

“ That I can’t tell you.” 

“ Tell me, tell me.” 
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But she refused. As so often before — he, pressing her, strok- 
ing each of her fingers from the tip downward as if the secret 
lodged in the space between it and its slender neighbour; and she 
firm as a rock, with her “ You ought to trust me.” 

“Monica, you mean to go to the burgrave.” 

c No.” 

“ T know I am right. But I will never let you.” 

“ You guessed wrong. But when the time comes, you know 
that you have only to come to me and say: ‘ Monica, the hour has 
come’ —and I shall understand.” 

“‘ Never shall I say it. Never! ” 

“ All the better. Perhaps it will not be necessary. I hope so.” 

“ And if it were necessary, if the very worst threatened us, 
you should never hear that from me, Monica. O Monica, if I only 
knew that your way was a good way, a pure way. Why won’t you 
tell me what you intend to do? ” 

“ Only let me do it, let me, David, my lambkin.” 

She had lately taken to turning his surname into this pet 
name (Lammlein), but he did not like it. “ I have often forbidden 
you,” he began. Why these perpetual diminutives? It reminded 
him of other names in the Jews’ Town: Berl, Hirschl, Lobele. 
Are we playthings that we should be given such pretty and yet 
such contemptuous names? And always these animal analogies — 
his “ doggy eyes ” she had often spoken of, now she was making a 
“ Jambkin ” of David Lamb. 

“Are you angry with me? I am not going to do anything very 
bad,” she said innocently, and he was genuinely sorry for his out- 
burst. There were tears in his eyes as he kissed her on her fore- 
head. “I shall do nothing unless you actually tell me to,” she 
added. 

“T shall never tell you to do that. I swear.” But she pulled 
down his hand and looked at him in all seriousness. “ No oaths, 
David. You cannot tell what may happen. Don’t perjure yourself, 
David, my little lamb.” 


15 
The position of the Jews in Prague had become extremely 
critical. Every day brought rumours that the expulsion had been 
decreed, rumours which were disputed, believed and yet not quite 
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believed. On Whitsunday a deputation of the elders had paid the 
usual round of visits to the nobles, bearing the traditional presents 
of money, sugar, figs, almonds, chestnuts, lemons, mace, spices 
and geese. The personages visited included the archbishop, the 
chancellor, the chief magistrate, officials at the chancellery, cap- 
tains, a number of notaries and even the executioner and the flayer. 
A fw of their worships had refused to receive the deputation, but 
others again had received them as in previous years,—a great 
opportunity for the Jews in the Ghetto to break their heads over 
the facts as reported and prove with great elaboration either that 
the expulsion was imminent or that it was not. 

A request had been sent in for an audience with the king, and 
according to Elia Munka’s party there was hope of the audience 
being granted. The opposition, led by the rich jeweller Jacob 
Kralik, doubted the possibility of an audience, rejected everything 
that Munka did as essentially wrong, not to say damaging, and in- 
sinuated that it would have been better to find a way of approach- 
ing the burgrave, Leo von Rozmital. The rabbi, when asked for his 
opinion, agreed with both and with neither, but ordained that 
prayers should be said over the martyrs’ graves in the cemetery to 
avert the danger. 

Meantime, day in day out, a mob surged round the Jews’ Gate 
in the market-place of the Old Town. It was all the town guard 
could do to hold off the ever-growing crowd. ‘“ We shall come 
again,” they shouted, and street orators egged them on with the 
promise of rich booty. In the Jews’ Town it was said that one of the 
chief instigators was a German, a burly smith’s apprentice, who in 
his fury would hammer first the closed gate with his closed fists and 
then his own forehead. Although he could only speak the language 
brokenly he managed to turn the crowd into a howling, reckless 
mob, so reckless that more than one of them flung himself on the 
halberds in a frenzied effort to get at the detested Jews. It was even 
reported that some had died and that the smith had taken their 
bloody garments from them and carried them aloft on his sword- 
point like a banner, crying: “ We shall come again ” — the slogan 
which had become the war-cry of the mob. David had very little 
doubt that the ringleader in question was Kaspar of the Frog 
smithy. 

Once, when he was leaving Monica’s room in the morning, he 
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had met Kaspar on the winding nae and the look on the man’s 
face had been unmistakable. The incident had passed out of his 
mind and only in these days of terror and excitement had he re- 
called it. The bad seed from my sin is beginning to mature, he 
thought. “ Let fire go out of the bramble and devour the cedars of 
Lebanon.” 

In his desperate state David found a certain consolation in a 
quarter where no other Jewish citizen would have dreamed of seek- 
ing it: in the society of the crazy old watchman Gerson. He had 
been drawing nearer to him, at first from necessity, for he had to 
get the key every night. But he could not fail to notice, at first with 
some alarm, that the gatekeeper was growing fond of him and liked 
to rest his wandering, vacant eyes on him. Probably he was child- 
less and wished he had a son. David steadily refused to make any 
advances towards intimacy. He simply gave him the alleged mes- 
sage from his father and took the key, without disclosing any of his 
real wishes and thoughts. Occasional short conversations were 
unavoidable but he was as brusque as possible, for shame at his own 
deceit led him to reject every gesture of sympathy. “ You must not 
give me your blessing” he would say fiercely, pushing the old 
man’s arm away and sending him back saddened to his everlasting 
picture-making. “You must not ” But his motive he knew, 
was to avoid the intolerable sense of shame which must overwhelm 
him if it were a friend and not an enemy he was exploiting. It was a 
flimsy protective measure and it soon failed. As David became 
hardened in sinning, he easily overcame his scruples in taking the 
key and at the same time allowing himself to be drawn towards the 
mysterious old man whose confidence he so shamelessly abused 
night after night. 

The curious thing was that his admiration for Gerson did not 
prevent his treating him as a child. He would talk to him for hours 
without feeling that he was understood. And yet the old man replied 
in words that had some sort of affinity with the answers a sensible 
person might give. Only more or less, for his replies were in the 
nature of guesses rather than reasonings. And as David had first 
to translate them, so to say, into his own language, it was like a 
call from a great distance with much of the message left indistinct. 
The old man’s confused brain dived into unknown depths and 
brought up words that were still aglow with the secret meaning 
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that one could not grasp without rejecting the common sense view 
of daily life. For Gerson was a “ Mekubal,” a tradition carrier, a 
Cabbalist, as Hirschl called the men who appeared from time to 
time in the community, hailing as a rule from Salonika or further 
east, from the Holy Land even. To Hirschl they were weird, pre- 
posterous and absurd. But then, did Hirsch] ever admit that any- 
one beside himself mattered? David had long ceased to take any 
account of Hirschl. And just as he had let the schoolmaster tell him 
fabulous tales of voyages to unknown islands, so he now drank in 
Gerson’s stories. 

About the ten lost tribes, for instance. Lost for the modern Jew 
that was, but as far as they themselves were concerned, living hap- 
pily under their own independent princes in the heart of Asia. 
There the glorious river Sambation flowed, which flung out stones 
and rubble all the week round but rested on the sabbath, when its 
smooth calm surface was a joy to all who lived on its shores and 
likewise respected the seventh day. Not far away, towards Arabia, 
in the wilderness of Chabor, there was actually a Jewish kingdom. 
There King Joseph reigned, of the stem of Reuben, God and Ma- 
nasseh. All the men were warlike and well-equipped. Portuguese 
captains had brought exact descriptions of this mighty kingdom to 
Europe. The king was assisted by a council of seventy elders, after 
the model of the great Sanhedrin set up in Jerusalem, the holy 
city, and the king’s best helper and friend was his brother, the 
young hero and warrior David Reubeni. 

Thus the old gatekeeper. And not only was he familiar with 
distant happenings on this earth, but it was revealed to him what 
went on in all four worlds, the earth being the least of these and 
formed of the coarsest material. He knew all about the Sphiroth 
too — the ten divine forms of creation which project themselves 
through space, uniting in one supreme effort to carry through the 
heavens Adam Kadmon the god-man, holiest of created things. A 
replica of this vision on a materialistic plane was the central sphere 
Tifereth, the beauty of Israel 

“ Which on the day when the temple was destroyed was cast 
out of heaven and dashed to pieces,” put in David. Gerson nodded 
dreamily. “ But nevertheless Messiah, the son of David, will raise 
it from the dust.” 

“ When will the Messiah come? ” 


This was a question which, as David discovered, had its 
dangers. Sometimes the old man would become speechless and set- 
tle down to long sighings. David knew of course that sighing might 
in itself be a form of divine worship. In the case of a Balmadrega, 
a man of high degree such as— he was sure — Gerson must be, 
anything might be turned into worship. He had once heard a pious 
rabbi, his father’s pupil and a person addicted to much sleep, say 
that he could serve God even in his sleep. “‘ There is joy in heaven 
when Rabbi Pinchas sleeps ” it had been given him to know — and 
there was no more to be said. David could quite understand it. He 
knew, too, that every really pious man, such as his father, was ever 
willing to discuss the remarkable forms and virtues which consti- 
tuted worship in others, but would never be persuaded to disclose 
the nature of his own peculiar form of prayer or other service. At 
first, therefore, David did not venture to ask the old gatekeeper for 
the meaning of his incredibly long, deep sighs. He could only sit 
there in silence and watch the giant pull his penitent’s shirt 
(which he never laid aside) closer about him and smite his breast 
as if confessing some great sin on Atonement Day. Apparently 
David’s question about the coming of the Messiah had the effect 
of breaking something in his frame, for he seemed unable to walk 
upright for some time after. With a distorted face he crawled about 
the room on all fours, shaking himself like a dog that has been in 
the water. David had the impression that Gerson was playing at 
being an animal—or at being Nebuchadnezzar, who was de- 
humanized and became a hairy monster. 

But in spite of the effect on Gerson, it was difficult to avoid 
the question of the Messiah’s coming, for the talk inevitably 
drifted in that direction. 

At other times, however, the old man would face the question 
with equanimity and David did not know what determined his 
mood. Only in the course of time did he discover that certain days 
were marked as anniversaries of certain frightful experiences of 
many years before, and that he must then be spared all mention 
of the Messiah’s advent. Occasionally Gerson himself began to 
talk of the “ Sealed book of Daniel ” and the sixty-two prophetic 
weeks * that were foretold in it. “ Happy is he who endures and 
lives to see thirteen hundred and thirty-five days.” He produced 

1 Consisting of seven years instead of seven days. — Translator’s note. 
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various interpretations of this and mentioned also the third proph- 
ecy, in which the extreme oppression of the people and their sal- 
vation was foretold by Michael the great prince of angels: “ It 
will last yet another time, then two times and a half.” A “ time” 
obviously embraced the period up to the first destruction of the 
temple by the King of Babel. The two additional periods would be 
the destruction by Titus and the expulsion from Spain which was 
as good as a third destruction of the temple. “ So there is only half 
a time left. And the end is near.” 

“ Shall we live to see it, that end? ” 

Gerson shrank back, wrinkling his forehead. Instead of reply- 
ing he began painting. He had always one of the little pictures on 
the way and there was not a hair’s difference between any of 
them. Always the ruins of Jerusalem with the red foxes running 
among them. David had at first supposed he did them for sale, but 
in fact he parted with none of them. Hundreds adorned the walls 
and filled the corners of the turret-room. “ Let us surround our- 
selves with the ruins of Jerusalem,” he would say sadly. Then, 
with a dreamy smile (which called David’s attention to his fine 
white skin —a woman’s skin with only a few isolated freckles here 
and there) he was able to add: “‘ You must not think, David, that 
the walls of the holy city were really burnt down. The temple was 
not really burnt either. Of course the Romans imagined they saw 
it burning when they threw their torches into the holy of holies, but 
it was nothing but a delusion of their coarse minds. For the tem- 
ple was seized by angels and carried up to heaven as it stood. Its 
place in heaven is plumb over the spot where it formerly stood and 
in the days of the Messiah there will be no new temple built. Those 
who say so know nothing of the mysteries. No. The temple will be 
lowered from heaven on the angels’ hands and set down precisely 
on the ground where it stood in ages past. And know also that 
when that time comes the city wall will again be visible. Even now 
it surrounds the city of David but for the present it is transformed 
into a wall of flame, invisible to the vulgar eye but seen as a white 
girdle by wise men who approach the sacred spot.” 

“Who is wise?” asked David, with his thoughts flying 
through the little turret window and across the misty river to his 
dear love, whom he is soon to clasp in his arms again and from 
whom he will learn the true wisdom. “ Who is wise? He who has 
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read all the nan in the world? Or is it not rather that he ek 
are wiser than the learned? ” 

The gatekeeper replied as if he had expected the question and, 
far from being surprised, had come half-way to meet it. “ In the 
prayer it says: ‘Praise be to him who brought forth light and 
created darkness.’ At the word ‘ light’ we only kiss the philactery 
on our hand; but at the word ‘ darkness’ we kiss the one on our 
forehead. What does this signify? That in the upper worlds, the 
worlds of the stars, darkness reigns, while the lower worlds — of 
hands and of action —are filled with light. The darkness of the 
upper worlds is only apparent darkness of course, darkness to our 
obtuse senses but in reality too strong a light — as dazzling as the 
daylight to our eyes when we come out of a dark room and are 
overpowered by the clear gleam of the atmosphere, which seems to 
us the darker in proportion as it is clearer.” 

Dark as Monica’s silence, which is clearer than all her talk, 
thought David, who found a way of applying everything that came 
into his mind to Monica. The idea of the darkness of the upper 
worlds pleased him. What if all that had seemed to him dark- 
hess, uncertainty, evil instinct or sin, was nothing but too bril- 
liant a light. 

“In the upper regions there is much sleep,” said Gerson, and 
as if he knew what David was about to ask, he added: “‘ And there 
too is woman. And it was while man slept that woman was 
created.” 

“Not out of the man’s forehead though,” challenged David, 
“ but out of the rib, which is larger even than the hand.” 

“Come and see what the scripture says: God took one of his 
ribs. Does that mean one of the man’s ribs? No, rather should it 
read: one of His own ribs,—out of one of the ribs of God he 
created her.” 

David shuddered. Did the old man know his secret, the adora- 
tion of Monica which David felt with every heart-beat so that it 
was almost like his adoration of God — sinful thought! No, the 
keeper of the tower just happened to know those words and the 
words just happened to be appropriate to David’s feelings. Could 
anyone indeed have had such-experiences as his? The heroes of old 
perhaps. David found it easier to suppose of one of them than of 
the weak present-day race of Jews. It might be that a knowledge 
of that heroic age constituted the tradition of which the old gate- 
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es 
keeper was the repository. For it was not his own life but some 
distant echo of tradition that spoke through Gerson’s words. 

The candle had gone out. Was Gerson asleep in his high arm- 
chair? David leaned over to whisper: “ And how about sin? Has 
evil any part in those upper worlds? ” 

“ Eleven is the number of the Evil One according to his letters. 
And eleven is the sum of the two last letters of God’s name. Eleven 
spices were blended in the incense of the sanctuary. Eleven goat- 
skins formed the roof of the tabernacle. And is it not written, ‘ the 
tabernacle that is in the midst of their uncleanness ’ ? ” 

“Then the people might be, were intended to be unclean and 
it was just that unclean people God chose to live with? ” David 
was coming nearer and nearer to the riddle that had tormented his 
soul from childhood. 

The reply came up from the shadows: 

“A precocious people! The time is not yet come to reveal the 
hidden wisdom — not for me not for anyone. The red scar on my 
forehead should be a sign to you. Not for nothing did the patri- 
arch Jacob smite me with his staff.” 

“ The patriarch Jacob? ” 

“ Did you not know that the lambs which Jacob the shepherd 
tended were souls of pious men, who, before they could be born 
in human form, had to be brought to a completion by a special 
process known as the Tikkun? For that, and for no other reason, 
did Jacob seek to acquire so many lambs. Or did you suppose that 
his motive was mere greed? He wanted a great number of lambs to 
train as pious men for future generations. And he was very strict 
with us. This mark that I bear was given me on account of my im- 
patience. You are surprised, and yet you yourself are perhaps one 
of those lambs which our father Jacob shepherded. The name sug- 
gests it. All who are called Lamb or Lammel (Lemel) are of this 
holy origin.” 

David’s mind was like a furnace. Nothing now seemed im- 
possible. “ And do you remember that time when you were with 
Jacob? ” 

“ This is my eighth reincarnation since then.” The subdued 
voice echoed in the vaulted tower. ‘“‘ I can remember three of them. 
But one is only called wise when one remembers all the reincar- 


nations.” 
David had heard nothing like this either from his father and 
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his learned pupils or from Hirschl. But it occured to him that 
he had read of the doctrine of reincarnation in a forbidden book 
that had been taken from him by his father years before. One sen- 
tence he could recall: “‘ He who remembers his former incarnation 
is able to understand the secret of the great dragon.” “Is it 
sin, that which is called the secret of the great dragon? ” he asked 
hurriedly. 

“In every case where the scripture mentions Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, the great dragon is meant. The secret of the great dragon 
is a matter solely for wise men who understand the secret of all 
created things. For the dragon inhabits the inmost places of crea- 
tion from which, by means of a thousand streams he penetrates 
to all four worlds: Aziluth, the world of the original soul; Beriah, 
the world of original forms; Jezirah, the world of angels and 
planets; and Asijah, the world of ourselves and the demons. 
The secret of the great dragon flows through all four — hence 
the saying: ‘The great dragon that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers.’ ” 

“ Only we Jews,” cried David, springing to his feet, “ who call 
ourselves the nation that is like a rose, the nation that avoids evil, 
have cut ourselves off from these rivers of evil. We sin but little. 
And what I want to know is: Is it good for us to be like this? Or is 
it our ruin and the cause of all the hatred, misery and persecution 
that beat us down? ” 

But Gerson continued his discourse unmoved. “ It is written 
that God said to Moses: ‘ Come to Pharaoh,’ not ‘ go away from 
me, go to Pharaoh.’ ‘ Come’ is the word used — as you might say: 
‘Come, come to me.’ ” 

David trembled. Was it the devil, the tempter, speaking 
through the mouth of the crazy old man? “Do you mean to say 
that God— and Pharaoh the dragon, Pharaoh the evil one, are 
one and the same person? ” 

In the light of the big red moon which filled the turret window 
the old man seemed to David to be transformed. No longer old, 
shrunken, or wrinkled; his muscles taut under the smooth skin, 
his face fresh-coloured. As he rose to his full height, with his wide 
military cloak drawn around him, his head touched the ceiling — 
a giant indeed! And his usually subdued voice became loud. “ Now 
you know why Moses was afraid to fight against Pharaoh, why 
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the holy man hesitated to fulfil God’s command. Because the com- 
mand was: ‘Go and fight the dragon who lieth in his rivers — 
but know, that if you touch him you are lifting your hand 
against me.’ ” 

Fiercely David seized Gerson’s cloak: “ The solution, what is 
it? Must we raise our hand against God himself if he so commands? 
When we sin — and not till then —is the Messiah coming? ” 

The cloak remained in his grasp but there was nothing inside 
it. His hand closed on air. Gerson had fallen to the floor, scream- 
ing. “ Did I say that? O my sin, and my shame. A tool — broken! 
A blaring trumpet — bereft of sound! And yet, did it not seem 
that the time was fulfilled. The oppression at its height? To have 
seen them, those ghosts at Genoa, and still to hesitate — still? The 
congregation did penance and chastised themselves unmerci- 
fully. Sleep, food, even bread and water they abhorred. And the 
pillar of fire was there to light us by night and the cloud of 
smoke that was to travel with us by day. And still it was too 
soon, too soon.” 

David knelt down beside the old man and tried to raise him. 

“Do you know whom you touch? I had the divine secret 
within me and now I have betrayed it. I became confused. I don’t 
know how. Ambition perhaps, a glance from the beautiful woman. 
And debased myself, became unclean.” He pushed David aside. 
“« And am accursed — a jackal of the wilderness.” 

Rushing up and down the room on all fours, he howled as if in 
agonies of pain. He seemed to feel the pain unbearable in human 
form and had turned himself into an animal, butting his head into 
the trap-door that led up to the ramparts as if to open it. Then, 
seizing the horn with which he sounded the hours, he began to blow 
it — twelve, twenty, thirty times. 

The madman! Was he never going to stop? 

A few people assembled below to watch the frantic man dash- 
ing to and fro on the gallery and bashing his head on the stones; 
stopping to shriek fearful curses and then blowing his horn again. 
It was a marvel that he did not come to serious harm. His mad 
leaps threw him against the wall of the tower and back to the 
balustrade. To the onlookers below it was a thrilling and not 
unfamiliar spectacle, for old Gerson was known to have these fits 
from time to time. 
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At last a few kind-hearted men, too humane to let it go on, 
went up to bind the raving man, who gradually became calm 
again. 


16 


One evening Hirsch] stopped David with: “ Off to the tower 
again? ” 

“ That is so,” replied David firmly. 

“‘T suppose you are studying with old Gerson now? ” 

David nodded. 

“ Working so hard, too, until daylight? ” said the schoolmaster 
with an ambiguous smile. What did he know? 

‘“‘ Have you been spying on me, then? ” 

“ Well, and if I had — out of friendship? ” And so back to 
the same old complaints of declining friendship to which David 
had listened for years. Still there was something new in that ironi- 
cal touch: “ until daylight.” Could Hirschl have heard anything 
about the boating expedition to the smithy by night? He was on 
the alert as he walked along with his limping companion, but for 
some time Hirschl’s conversation was confined to the usual re- 
proaches. David’s visits were becoming less and less frequent, his 
childish vows of loyalty and unending gratitude had come to 
naught so that he was no better than the others who didn’t belong 
to the homines eruditiores. “ But remember that faithlessness does 
not go unpunished. Catullus is not the only one who has invoked 
Nemesis against a faithless friend.” 

They went into Hirschl’s house. Into the room with the books. 
David sat down on the same footstool and in the same corner that 
he had occupied as a child. Those hours in which he had lived at all 
had been lived here. No one but Hirschl had ever troubled about 
him, answered questions without getting angry, or tried to feed his 
hungry young mind except in the normal course of teaching. I am 
not fair to him, he thought, and became pensive. 

But Hirschl’s endless talk soon wearied him. Nothing but com- 
monplaces. Quotations from Plato and Cicero in praise of friend- 
ship. But David knew now that Hirsch] absorbed only such of the 
philosophers’ opinions as were suited to his little world. At bottom 
his opinions differed less from those of the ghetto than he would 
have people believe. It was the same manner of thinking applied to 
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different objects.— And I in my youthful eagerness compared him 
with Socrates! thought David. Fluent of speech and strong-willed 
he undoubtedly was, but he wasted himself on things that had no 
bearing on real life, followed a path that was all refuse and rubble 
and led to nowhere. And how the refuse was slung about! Against 
worldly vanities, against the ridiculous fashion of slashed clothes, 
against tournaments and against horsemen. “ A flourish of trump- 
ets and a mob of people rushing to see — what? Some idiotic little 
man with a few more muscles than other people.” 

David writhed. Only a man who lived in the midst of such 
things had a right to talk like that — not Hirschl, who understood 
nothing about them. 

“ Now they have even brought in the French fashion of hav- 
ing the two sides of their doublet and hose dyed different colours 
and made of different material; the very cut is different. And they 
call that —— ” 

David knew the word but deliberately withheld it. 

“And they call that ” the schoolmaster went on obsti- 
nately. “What zs the word? You must know what I mean. My 
memory gets worse every day.” 

Why do I enjoy tormenting him like that? thought David. 
But all he said was: “ It is not so important, is it? Let the word go.” 
Always the same old tales, undeterred by the fact that his stories 
were familiar, that he was implored by look and gesture to refrain. 
Hirsch] was imperious to such signs. What David had of late 
found peculiarly intolerable was to find himself expected to finish 
the schoolmaster’s sentences for him, to be compelled as it were to 
reconstruct for his own benefit the stories that were already so stale. 

How narrow and distorted Hirschl’s so-called humanities 
were! David felt quite ashamed that the absurdity of such a song 
as Ulrich von Hutten’s “ Complaint and Warning” on the little 
schoolmaster’s lips had never struck him until now, when he began 
to sing it: 

“ Would that I dare the truth reveal, 
To all men’s conscience make appeal! 
The common errors clearly show, 
The crimes which bring this nation low, 
For truly it doth seem to me 
Its manners quite perverted be! ” 
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: ne I have dared! ” cried Hirschl defiantly. “ “My school 
is not to be destroyed. Let them rave! They will neither break my 
spirit nor starve me. But David, I had counted on more help from 
you. I knew that your father was my worst enemy in the council, 
refusing as he does to let even a spark of the new spirit pass 
through our gates, but I did think that in you I was raising up a 
friend of wisdom and justice, a leader of the oppressed.” 

“ How could I be of any use? ” protested David, who had 
hardly spoken up till now. “ I am not in the council.” 

But the “ hungry schoolmaster ” motioned him to be quiet. 
“ Let me finish, will you! Always these interruptions. You kill my 
ideas.” And he started afresh in a low tone as if taking a new 
standpoint, but, speaking as passionately as he always did on the 
topic which absorbed him day and night. His case was a good one 
in itself, but even the best cause will suffer if confided to a small- 
minded person whose soul has become wizened through ill- 
treatment. He whispered excitedly, as though betraying a state 
secret: “‘ They cannot prevent the triumph of the mind. The spirit 
of liberty and enlightened research has flooded all the nations with 
light — but we are to be excluded. But you will see what revela- 
tions I am about to make. Haven’t you noticed how Munka, our 
leader, has drawn in his horns? He can’t sleep for terror. Your 
father, too, has gone all to pieces — I met him the other day.” 

“ Because of the expulsion hanging over our heads” put in 
David. 

But the outburst that followed startled him, although he 
might, he told himself, have known by experience what to expect. 
“No, they are trembling before me! ” cried Hirschl. “‘ Every wrong 
has to be paid for in the long run, including the wrongs done to 
the poor defenceless teacher. They all of them have a bad con- 
science about me. Oh, things have been done, evil-doings have 
come to light that I am about to expose. Jacob Kralik, the jeweller, 
is my friend. He will soon be elected president and then my time 
will come.” 

“The time of the Messiah,” said David. “ Yes,” said Hirsch] 
jubilantly, without noticing the irony of the remark. 

Sadly David noted the strength of the man’s delusions. The 
newly-enriched jeweller, whose party was gaining ground, would 
of course do no more for Hirschl than the former representatives. 
No one gave a thought to his school. The whole matter had been 
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settled once for all and was of no further importance to anyone but 
Hirschl, His alleged opponents dismissed him with a wave of the 
hand: he was not even worth fighting. But that was percisely what 
he would not see. He was convinced that he ‘was hated, pursued, 
noticed and opposed wherever he showed himself; that the battle 
for his school was a central feature of the community’s affairs, and, 
if not a world-shaking event, was at least the symbol of such an 
event, the reflection of the new age thrown into the Ghetto. 

Every Jew in the Ghetto was more or less inclined to regard 
himself as the focus of interest, but Hirschl’s obsession was some- 
thing quite abnormal. So consistently did he use his imagination to 
place things in an artificial light that their real proportions were 
obscured from him. Yet no one, possibly, had more need of imagi- 
nation than the universally despised schoolmaster, weak, tormented 
creature that he was. All the same, David wondered if these weak 
people were not the most dangerous. It revolted him that Hirschl 
should keep his mind fixed on his personal enmity to the presi- 
dent and his (David’s) father in the midst of the immediate na- 
tional peril. 

. “ Kralik will certainly get you into the council ” insisted the 
schoolmaster. ‘‘I have only to say a word to him. And then I 
hope you will take up my cause as you have so often promised.” 

Against Father? thought David. Then he smiled at the good 
excuse that suggested itself: ‘“There’s one qualification I lack.” 
“T know,” interrupted the other. “ That’s the whole point. You 
must marry. As long as this barbaric arrangement holds, by which 
unmarried men cannot be elected ‘3 

David was nearly nineteen and had therefore long since 
reached the age when a youth’s parents and well-meaning friends 
begun to look round for a bride. It was the Jewish custom. But 
when Hirschl came closer to him and said: “ It is more than time 
you did marry. You have several times been seen with a Christian 
girl,” things began to look serious. It looked as if Hirschl’s: “ until 
daylight ” had had its meaning. David felt his anger rising. Did 
his happiness interfere with or injure anyone? Let this fanatical 
fellow beware how he came between him and Monica, between 
him and everything that was good and comforting in his miserable 
existence. 

“ Have you anything against it? ” he asked furiously. 

“Tt is not seemly.” 
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“ That comes well from you, who introduced me to Boiardo 
and taught me to despise the prejudices of orthodox Jews.” 

“T say nothing against the needs of the body,” said Hirschl, 
darting aside with an unpleasant smile as David sprang to his feet. 
“Tt merely seems to me that it is time to marry—as I said 
before.” 

And to think, fumed David, that I went to the length of 
uttering my first falsehood, about the nose-bleeding, to come here! 
He knew that he might safely leave it to Kralik to turn down 
Hirschl’s proposal but he was too angry to keep silence. “I shall 
not marry and I will never enter the council,” he cried. 

This was a declaration of war and Hirsch] took it as such. 
He retreated trembling to his bookcases and clung to the high shelf 
with his hands, breathing hard and looking like a great bluebottle 
clutching at the serene wisdom of many a nation and many an age. 
“ Disloyal, are you? Everything forgotten? ” he gasped. “ The first 
time my affairs have taken a favourable turn! The first time I have 
found high-placed patrons well inclined to me! The first time I ask 
anything of you — you, my spiritual son, my familiar, the young 
shoot in my vineyard — and you refuse! You desert me — and 
with me the progress, enlightenment and culture of your whole 
race.” 

Bombastic fellow, thought David in disgust. Yet he could not 
but feel how seriously Hirschl meant it all. The trouble was that 
he took a distorted view of everything human. 

His loathing soon turned to hatred when Hirschl, who had 
waited in vain for David to speak, now hit out more wildly. “‘ Then 
I'll just warn you of one thing: the gates are badly guarded. The 
key should always be there. What if a fire should break out and the 
gate could not be opened? What if we could not reach the river to 
fetch water? Your father would be responsible. He is in charge of 
all the gates.” 

David blenched. That his happiness might prove dangerous to 
his father was a possibility he had never envisaged. How well 
Hirsch] knew all the weak points in his situation. It must have 
been a carefully prepared attack. “The lunatic Gerson was given 
his post by no other than your father. No wonder that his son is 
moved to wanton misconduct on the very spot.” 

David clenched his fist. ‘“‘ Hit away! ” cried Hirschl. “‘ Raise 


your hand against your old teacher. I’m not afraid. Never have 
been. I have proclaimed the truth to kings and princes.” Here his 
frail body assumed a pose of uncontrollable triumph. “ And I shall 
shrink from nothing in this case either — nothing, in my fight 
against that red heretic— Why do you laugh? ” 

And in truth a contemptuous smile had flitted over David’s 
face. “ Because Gerson’s heresy upsets you so —you who pride 
yourself on being a heretic.” And he went out. 

But behind his smile was hidden a fearful resolve. The lame 
schoolmaster must disappear. David suddenly realised it. I cannot 
bear being watched by him, he thought, cannot let him place my 
love in jeopardy, nor old Gerson, nor my father, holy man —sit- 
ting unmoved in his study, immersed in the treatises on doctrine 
and purity. 

The more David thought of his aged father, exposed to un- 
expected dangers and liable to be brought into contact with ugly 
matters of which he could have no knowledge or understanding, the 
more abominable did Hirschl’s crafty attacks appear. Very well. 
If he really felt justified in his malice, exempt from moral laws like 
the Italian tyrants — whose cruelty he had so often described, then 
he had constituted himself an enemy and David need not scruple 
to meet force with force and go one better than the Corsair. 

The boy began to revel in visions of red-handed murder. His 
brain swam with the tortures perpetrated by Bernabo Visconti and 
Ferrante. All the sin in the world was not too high a price for 
Monica’s flower mouth. How perfectly simple to go over to Hirschl 
the very next day, surprise and bind him, and silence him for ever 
with one sharp stroke. After that there would be no one to spy on 
his visits to Monica. It would really be a case of Mars going to 
see Venus then. And he would love her unutterably to the end of 
his days. 

“ A well-sharpened dagger and a rope,” he wrote on a piece of 
paper. Then he thrust the paper under the deaf mute’s eyes. 

Tuvya threw up his hands in horror and his wide blood-red 
mouth twitched furiously. 

But David held him firmly with an unwavering glance. He 
knew he could count on the man’s queer devotion, a sentiment 
compounded of blind obedience and dumb opposition. By evening, 
dagger and rope would be waiting for him. 
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And so they were. That night, as he rowed to the smithy, he 
had both weapons with him in a sack. And the following morning 
the deed was to be accomplished in all serenity. 

Leaving the ditch, he passed through the low door into the 
cellar. On the spot where Monica had once waited for him on the 
rush mat, he stumbled over a big bundle of clothing. Without giv- 
ing it a second thought he hurried on by the familiar way up the 
cellar steps and across the courtyard to Monica’s room. 

“ Didn’t you notice anything? ” she asked after the first em- 
bracings. “ On your way, in the cellar under the tower? ” 

But he had quite forgotten the odd bundle in the warm fra- 
grance of her arms. 

Then she took a lantern and led him back to the cellar, talk- 
ing all the while, contrary to her custom. It sounded very agitated: 
““ Better so— he would only have done for you — better to act 
in time.” And, as they reached the cellar: “ Didn’t I hide him 
nicely for you? Very rash to leave him lying in the yard. You'll 
have reason to thank me.” 

David did not understand her broken whispers — until she 
raised the lantern. Then he saw, on the doorstep, a man in a dark 
cloak, lying full length and motionless. Monica held the lantern 
closer and peered into David’s face. He made an embarrassed 
gesture, not knowing what she wanted of him. 

“Tt must have been the burgrave then,” she said at last, witha 
touch of annoyance in her voice. “ And after all what does it matter 
to me who killed him? ” 

“Ts he dead?” David pulled at the cloak. It was the first 
corpse he had ever seen; for he had no recollection of two sisters, 
much younger than himself who had died. Here was a man who had 
been alive only yesterday, perhaps today. A big full-grown figure 
of a man. 

He was afraid to go nearer. With a shudder he realized that 
he had never seriously thought of death, never imagined what a 
dead person would look like. 

Monica was greatly upset too, but while he was struck dumb 
she was moved to talk without ceasing. Cool and level-headed as 
she normally showed herself she now seemed to seek consolation 


and support in spoken argument. “ You might at least be pleased,” 
she told David, “and not stand there gaping with horror at this 
bad fellow who was only out to kill you — the lot of you. Every 
day he went to the sheriffs with his: ‘ Drive out the Jews.’ It was 
the only idea left in his head. He had turned lazy, did no work. My 
father sent him packing long ago and he has been hanging about 
the smithy ever since. Every night I met him in the garden. And 
I was so frightened. He threatened me too, you see. Then, tonight, 
I found him among the bushes by the wall. I expect Herr von 
Rozmital sent one of his servants to do away with him. Well, he 
can’t hurt us now. I dragged him down into the cellar with my own 
hands. So cheer up, and be glad it is all over. Cheer up, man! ” 

“Who — who is it? ” faltered David. Monica bent over the 
corpse and made a grimace. “ ‘ We shall come again ’” she quoted. 
And now David knew. His heart stopped beating, then began to 
thump at double speed. It was Black Kaspar the apprentice. But 
how ghastly his disfigurement! Blood was on his pale lips. In dying 
he had bitten his tongue, which now hung half out of his mouth. 
It was horrible, far beyond anything David could bear. Was this 
the mouth, now so distorted, that had hurled forth curses such a 
short time ago? This the fist, now clenched in the air, that had 
seemed so dangerous? And this the glance, now pale and vacant 
that had so seared him one morning at dawn, burning fiercely even 
at a distance and now, at close quarters, cold and rigid. Was all the 
living side of him destroyed — and destroyed by a blow of such 
violence that it seemed to pierce right into the past and make even 
that seem curiously unreal? 

“Tt often happens that a German gets killed in a fight,” bab- 
bled Monica. “ A good thing it was not one of the natives or we 
should have the authorities on our track at once.” 

But David was still taken up with his own thoughts. 

So that was man’s permanent state. It was death which gave 
you your definitive form. What went before was nothing but a 
few jerks and jumps. At the end you lay there quite still like a 
cardboard box, an empty case, with your mouth open as if the soul 
had been spat out. And so it would remain for all eternity. No, not 
even that (David hid his face) for — you rotted. 

“T believe you are actually sorry for him. Crying, I declare! 
Yet he would have killed you without turning a hair if you had 
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come his way. It is only his punishment, a just revenge, that has 
laid him low.” 

Revenge? David felt no inclination to explain to her how all 
the reality had gone out of his thoughts on punishment, revenge or 
force of arms. To revenge yourself against an enemy —a bright 
idea no doubt but for its absolute stupidity. You only hurt your- 
self. You killed the enemy. Well, and there you had him, dead and 
inert like Black Kaspar. But your revenge had missed its mark 
by overshooting it. You had rendered the man who was to suffer 
incapable of feeling anything. He was dead henceforward to enmity 
and revenge, and all temporal things; beyond the revenger’s reach 
for ever. You wanted to spoil and humiliate him. But you spoilt him 
too completely, brought him lower than a plant, lower than a stone, 
so that there was no more contact with him as a human being. You 
abused him and he did not hear; trod on him and he did not 
feel. Did nothing any more — except the one thing: he laughed. 
Laughed so loudly that human ears could hardly hear him: Though 
if you strained your ears you could tell that it was really the devil’s 
laugh coming from the corpse to mock at the revenger. Just now 
the whole cellar rang with this devilish whinnying laughter. 
David thought of Ferrante of Naples who had his slain enemies 
embalmed and set up in a closet in their ordinary clothes. He 
appeared to enjoy visiting them there. Could the man have 
been deaf? His closet must have echoed with the devil’s sardonic 
mirth. 

And there were people who did not notice it, did not see the 
absurdity of death. “ Thou shalt not kill.” It seemed all at once to 
David that to forbid men to kill was beside the point. To kill was 
more than to break a commandment, it was impossible. Absolutely 
against human nature, against common sense, against simple 
ordinary feeling. To raise your hand against your neighbour, to 
kill him with a single blow or a sword-cut, destroying what it had 
taken years to build up! Sin, Sin! That it should be so easy, that 
it should be really possible to destroy in a second the complicated 
structure of a grown-up man or woman and hand it over to the 
forces of corruption. Just that very ease, which set his own wrist 
jerking, was a clear proof that devils were behind this particular 
sin, that there was something uncanny about it, some intriguing 
with the powers of evil. 
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Those powers of evil — the dragon’s secret — the darkness of 
the upper worlds: how often they came up in his words and his 
thoughts. Had they suddenly become farcical? He had dreamt 
much of evil. “We sin too litttle ” had of late become positively 
his Jewish confession of faith. And was not that precisely what he 
had set himself to learn from Monica: her cool courage and her un- 
concerned way of going where her inclination led her. The strict 
precepts of his childhood had been almost forgotten, but now they 
were suddenly there again, lurking in the shadows of the vaulted 
cellar to burst on him all at once. O Sin, Sin! He had been posi- 
tively proud of his sinfulness, but had he ever really known what 
sin was? What did it all amount to: his delight in the triumphal 
processions and voyages of discovery among the nations, his pride 
in the great battle flag of the synagogue, in the horrors of the 
Bethar fortress and all the battles of the tractate Gittin; his en- 
joyment of the tournaments and the splendour of the steel-helmeted 
city guards? There was nothing considered, nothing that he had 
thought out to its conclusion in all that. No, this dead man, this 
pale face with the bitten tongue brought him face to face with sin 
for the first time and he recoiled from it with horror. Had he ever 
had any conception of the masses of men — murdered, or mangled 
and useless — who had lain in heaps before the walls of Jerusalem 
or before the storming Portuguese when they landed, every face 
smeared with blood like this man’s? 

Thou shalt not kill. Killing is the greatest sin, sin itself. Yet 
it was that ugly death-blow that was the ultimate aim of so much 
that was grand and mysterious, such as marching erect, pride of 
arms, beauty and the joy of life, the secret of the great dragon and 
its rivers running through all four worlds. 

“Do help me,” came softly from Monica, while the blood still 
sang in his ears. “ Take hold, we must carry him inside.” 

Next to the great vaulted cellar there was a small chamber, the 
door of which Monica had opened. 

“Tt would be bad for me if the corpse were found,” she said. 
David looked at her blankly. “It is on my account that he has 
been killed, of course,” she added. “‘ The fact remains, even though 
you did not do it.” It seemed to him that she curled her lips con- 
temptuously, and the thought flashed across him: She is Venus — 
but I am very, very far from being Mars. 
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“‘Ts he not to be buried? ” he eed in poet agitation. 

“ Didn’t I tell you, the corpse must not be found.” 

“ But a Christian burial, as you call it — ” 

“ Hurry, we have not much time.” She had already stooped to 
take hold of the dead man’s shoulder. 

But David remained upright. “It seems to me that you are 
the real heathen, and I, the Jew, am more Christian than you are.” 

But her reproachful look, telling him that here was no time or 
place for religious discussions, made him ashamed. He could not 
let her drag the body into the closet by herself. So there would be 
a Ferrante’s mummy room after all, and he would have to pass it, 
pass the dead man, every night when he came to indulge in his sin. 
Oh, he would know now what sin meant! — He was so excited 
that he began to drag the corpse almost without noticing what 
he did. Then suddenly, its icy chill seemed to strike him through 
the cloak that he held, and he dropped his load with a scream and 
sprang to one side. Shaking and pressing himself against the wall, 
he watched Monica disappear through the little door into the dark 
closet. 

Without taking leave of her he clambered down to the ditch 
and hurried to his boat. 

What a coward I am, he thought furiously. His teeth 
chattered, his feet slipped. Yet he had once imagined himself 
storming the enemy’s town from this very ditch. But evidently 
there would have to be no one defending it, no blood flowing — 
contemptible! 

But was it so contemptible? No, it was better so, better than 
murder. Everything is better than murder. We must be good even 
at the cost of being poor creatures. Only let there be no murder, no 
sin, no weapons and no wickedness. 

Everything he had been thinking and working out for years 
past had been reversed by the sight of the corpse. Confusion, a 
heap of ruins — that was his heart. 

As he got into the boat, something clinked: The weapons in 
the sack! — And I, I was to have killed Hirschl tomorrow “ in all 
serenity,” as I was vile enough to put it. David was appalled at 
his own immaturity, at his hasty change of mind, at the uncertainty 
of his whole existence He had completely lost his bearings. Oh, to 
return to the life that all other Jews led. A sudden longing to return 
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to his father swept over him, his pious father; to cast behind him 
all these adventures into which he had plunged and to live in peace 
among big books as in his childhood. 

As soon as he struck deep water he threw the sack into the 
stream. The dagger clanked and the stiff hemp rope creaked as it 
went over the side. Then the water closed over them and all was 


over. 
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To live in peace? 

He found the streets of the Jews’ Town full of life although it 
was night. Every doorstep had its group of whispering people. 
Late that evening the rumour had spread that the king had yielded 
to the pressure of the magistrates and signed the edict of expulsion. 
The president Elia Munka had at once gone up to the castle and 
asked to see the Chief Steward Ladislav von Pernstein. What was 
more, he had been admitted—which was always something, 
though the nature of the interview remained unknown. A report 
of what had happened after the interview had however immedi- 
ately reached the Ghetto; for while the interview had been a ¢é¢e- 
a-téte, the scene in the courtyard had been witnessed by all 
Munka’s companions. A young fop, said to be the king’s jester, had 
come up to the president with a riding-whip in his hand. Amid the 
laughter of the courtiers he thanked the Jew for the fifty ducats 
and announced that he had brought him the promised whip — not 
the king’s whip, it is true; but somebody’s, no matter whose, 
and to make matters even the Jew should feel it in his face and not 
only in his hand. With these words the jester had flung himself at 
the dignified old man and given him two strokes of the whip on his 
cheeks. 

“The wounds were finger-deep,” cried someone in the crowd 
as David approached. Another man went one better, claiming to 
have seen the doctor as he came from the president and to have 
heard that the wounds were extremely dangerous and painful. 

“ But that is by no means the worst,” piped the little tailor 
Ephraim. 

“ What then? What then? ” The crowd closed round him. 

“ Don’t you know? When our elders pushed their way in to 
protect the president the courtiers threatened them, saying that 
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that wae nothing When the king’s rod began to dance on our 


” 


backs, then we should see 

“Meaning the expulsion,” put in someone promptly. And 
everybody shuddered. 

“ And the president? ” asked David. “ How did he reply to the 
knaves? ” 

General astonishment: At last the tailor found his voice: 
“Our wise Reb Munka is, fortunately, one of the meek of the 
house of Aaron. He made no reply but went quickly and quietly 
away.” 

“ Would you have had him strike a bargain with Balaam and 
the children of Balak? ” cried another of the president’s followers. 

“Tt would only have been damaging for the community,” 
squeaked the tailor excitedly. — 

“‘¢He who represents the community,’ it is written, ‘ must 
weigh each word twice and even thrice and make haste to close 
his teeth before the mighty.’ ” 

“ There are some people,” put in Bunzl the butcher, “‘ who 
would have known how to show their teeth at the right time.” The 
butcher was known to be a partizan of the jeweller Kralik and the 
others fell on him reproachfully. 

“Wait and see! ” cried the tailor in so shrill a voice that he 
could hardly be understood. “ The president has called a secret 
meeting of the Council for tomorrow at five in the morning, the 
first hour in the day.” 

David moved away, painfully agitated. He knew it all so 
well. These useless parties, one as impotent as the other: This 
eagerness in dispute, this maximum of talk and minimum 
of action, these endless sittings which had given rise to the 
saying: ‘“ What did they decide at the meeting? To call another 
meeting.” 

No, we are not to be saved by such means, he decided. Must 
we go for ever in fear and trembling, outcasts in law and doomed 
to destruction? — His thoughts drifted into congenial channels. 
Weapons were wanted, force, open resistance. Did not Rabbi 
Schila deal thus with an informer? Taking his stand on the pre- 
cept: “If any will kill thee, see that thou forestall him,” he took 
a staff and killed the informer. Then there was Lamech’s ancient 
lament in the first book of Moses: 
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“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me: 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 


Seventy-and-sevenfold revenge on the oppressors, thought 
David gleefully. But immediately the vision of Black Kaspar rose 
before him: Kaspar stretched out on the cellar floor, in the torch- 
light which set the twisted mouth and the bitten tongue quivering. 

That was Sin, and at the sight of it his soul hid itself even as 
he buried his feverish face in the pillows. 

He could not sleep. 

It can never be done without sin, he decided, and his mouth 
hardened as if the good genius of his childhood had in that mo- 
ment taken leave of him for ever. 

Not without sin. We have sunk too low to be saved by pure 
means. Something of the horror of our shame will cling to us even 
when we find release, and we shall not find it in the paths of vir- 
tue. It is not our prophets and psalm-singers who will proclaim it. 
We have wallowed too long in our abasement, — like that genera- 
tion who had no Moses and no Joshua, but were given a prostitute 
to save them from the gallows— Esther, lovely Esther, who 
decked herself shamelessly and pandered to the king’s whims. 
Even that was called salvation, brought release, release through 
sin. Oh, how completely I have misunderstood it all until this 
night. I intended to take sin to my heart, like gladness, and enjoy 
it. It seemed easy. Tasted good — because I knew nothing about 
it. Now I know its serious side. It is a poisonous viper, this sin, 
a thing to flee from, ugly and stinking of corruption. And now, 
knowing all this, I must sin: sin without pleasure in sinning, sin 
for God’s sake, for salvation; use the sword from which my hand 
shrinks, drink the blood that is as gall in my mouth. May not this 
be the sacred duty to which I am called? This the true meaning of 
the saying: Thou shalt serve God with the evil instinct also? 

Then Bath-Chorin the night-witch entered his room, as so 
often in his childhood. She was the dreaded demon of licentious- 
ness of whom he had been warned. Her eyes glowed purple in her 
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blue face. Halt ieee David turned and sighed: Now I have to 
take her in, keep her beside me although I am afraid of her. O 
God, what are you asking of me! I am to sin — when I loathe it. 

No rest, no peace of mind no happiness; only sin and deg- 
radation. O Esther, Esther, I am your brother and you are my 
sister! 

He fell into a doze, muttering: “ Esther, I am your brother.” 
Then, with the feeling that the royal concubine was close beside 
him, he fell into a delirious dream. A life of splendour and dissipa- 
tion passed before him, into which were confusedly woven: Mon- 
ica’s fragrant hair, the river in which his weapons lay, the torch- 
light in the cellar, battle music with a bird of paradise flitting 
overhead, the president with a scarred cheek and the hero Lamech 
with his plunging iron sword. 
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He did not dream for long. 

Loud voices from his father’s study next door roused him and 
he got up quickly and dressed. He knew what the uproar in that 
usually silent room betokened. As on certain other occasions the 
Council had thought it prudent not to meet in the president’s 
house, which might be under observation, but in that of the learned 
and harmless Simson Lemel. 

As son of the house David was allowed to be present, though 
not to speak. It was not curiosity but keen anxiety about the fate 
of the community which drove him into the room. He bowed 
silently to his father on entering and with hardly a glance at the 
others retired into a corner behind a book-rest. His discretion was 
superfluous however, for the meeting had not begun. Some of the 
twenty-seven elders — among them the president — had not yet 
arrived. Neither had the rabbi, who as “ Father of the law-court ” 
or “ Aw-beth-din ” had been invited to attend, together with his 
two “ Dajanim,” the assessors. Yet an hour had already elapsed 
since the appointed time. 

David was accustomed to the extreme unpunctuality of the 
council meetings. He knew that the few who habitually came at 
the hour fixed had to waste their time in waiting for the others. It 
always happened so; the earliness of the hour in this particular 
case had nothing to do with it. But David had had great hopes 
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that this meeting SAM prove an exception. suey it was clear to 
everybody that a rapid decision might turn the scale for life or 
death. Strange that the Jews could be so thorough and accurate 
for other people. Many noblemen kept Jewish valets who con- 
ducted their affairs in a thoroughly conscientious and satisfactory 
manner. But when it came to their own affairs the Jews seemed 
to lack the sense of order and responsibility which, if applied to 
details materially contributed to success in larger things. 

At last the president appeared, followed by his friend Lipman 
Spira, a big lean man who looked each of the waiting councillors 
keenly and challengingly in the eye. Do you dare, he seemed to 
say, to notice or even raise objections to the president’s late ar- 
rival? Can any of you possibly consider this unpunctuality as not 
entirely justified, more than excused indeed, by his deep-laid 
schemes and secret consultations — matters beyond the scope of 
a mere councillor? 

The man’s grey-brown eyes seemed to be alight with the fury 
he held in readiness for all emergencies. He instinctively cleared a 
space around him, as if choking for air, and assumed an air of 
defiance before any sign of opposition to his adored president had 
shown itself. Settling himself noisily he pushed the desk away 
from him, found the seat too narrow, the caftan round his neck too 
hot, and ran his hand perpetually through his long and rather 
straggling brown beard. 

The president now took his place at a raised seat and opened 
the proceedings, not waiting for the rabbi— although some of 
those present looked uneasily towards the door as though desirous 
of prolonging the delay still further. Others protested against this 
attitude by signs and whispers, and indeed perfect silence was not 
obtained during any part of the meeting for there was always some 
distraction. Everyone was fairly attentive during the president’s 
speech, however, and the rabbi’s absence was not greatly felt. 
Isaac Margolioth’s authority had been much weakened by the fall 
of his colleague, the second rabbi of Prague, some years before. 
This very learned man, Jacob Pollak was the arbitrary founder of 
a new method of teaching the Talmud and was famed for his wit 
in argument. He had been bold enough to declare his sister-in- 
Jaw’s marriage null, although he went against an early rabbinical 
rule in so doing. This innovation made a stir throughout the whole 
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Jewish world and caused great agitation among all those who were 
for maintaining the traditional doctrine unbroken — which is as 
much as to say among all Jewish communities. For Rabbi Pollak 
had naturally defended his decision on the basis of tradition and 
this gave rise to a storm of contradictory quotations under which 
opinions swung to and fro. Even Juda Minz of Padua, the great- 
est rabbi in Italy had been asked to intervene in the matter. But 
in the end Pollak had been forced to leave Prague, owing to the 
animosity of some of his congregation. It had even been put for- 
ward that his dissolution of the marriage had not been fairly con- 
ducted, that the judge had been bribed by his rich mother-in-law. 
Ever since then, Margolioth, now the only rabbi in Prague had 
been accused of driving out his keen-witted colleague, or — as 
that could not be proved — of doing too little to persuade him 
to stay. So finely balanced were the scales of moral judgment in 
the Ghetto. 

When it came to outlawing a man as in this case, spite may 
have played some part in it but undoubtedly the practice of severe 
self-examination had made these men equally severe in judging 
others. They saw (following a teacher whose words were some- 
times quoted as those of “ the apostate’) not only the beam but 
the mote in their own eye — but made up for it by seeing the very 
tiniest mote in their neighbour’s. 

Since this stigma had fallen on Margolioth, the community 
had been under the absolute rule of President Munka, whose fame 
had formerly been overshadowed by the learned rabbi. He was 
indeed well fitted for the position by his quick intelligence and 
resourcefulness as well as by his will-power, which had been pro- 
digious in his prime and was even now remarkable. For several 
decades he had held his post like a lion against any attempt at 
opposition. Those who had seen Elia Munka only as a humble 
petitioner to the king, humbly and cheerfully swallowing the in- 
sults of gentlemen and Christians, would hardly have recognized 
him here in his own sphere, his kingdom. Sitting as standing he 
held his frail body stiffly upright. His powerful chin projected like 
a clenched fist and his large black eyes glowed like fires under the 
white bushy eyebrows and the picturesque locks of wavy hair. 
He spoke slowly — too slowly — and held his listeners enthralled; 
although, as a man sure of his own value and weight, he disdained 
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to look at them. His voice had the ring of iron as it moved from 
one deliberate sentence to another. This monotonous and unemo- 
tional way of speaking was an excellent index to the man’s cold 
and ruthless nature. It was said of him that he could go through 
a brick wall — and indeed he had succeeded in doing things that 
it would have taken something like a miracle to account for. The 
building of the wall round the Ghetto was due chiefly to his 
efforts. More than once had he averted the threatened expulsion 
and if any could help in this desperate crisis he was the man. 

Munka’s speech was a long one. He reported his interview 
with the Chief Steward in great detail: How he had requested to 
see the king in order to lay before him once more everything which 
reflected credit on the Jews of Prague. It struck David that Munka 
took great satisfaction in relating his own sayings to the Chief 
Steward and the fresh arguments he had brought forward; that he 
went over these arguments again from start to finish speaking 
with as much fire and eloquence as if it were his aim to convince 
the council and not the Chief Steward. What, in fact, had the 
Steward said in reply? Not a word about it from Munka. And 
the strangest thing was that none of the listeners seemed to notice 
the absence of this most important reply, so spellbound and so 
happy were they to hear more and more proofs of their innocence 
and of their usefulness to the population of Prague. Yet these were 
really clever people. It looked as if the Chief Steward had made no 
reply as all. Or just the conventional formula of all those in power: 
that he would look into the matter. But none of those present 
thought to inquire. Neither did anyone object to Munka’s repeat- 
ing his speech to the high official in something after this manner 
(obviously he had no design in doing so and was probably fol- 
lowing an old custom): “‘ You (thou) are mistaken if you think that 
we have no lawyer to plead our cause with the king, and you will 
see. . . .” Always the familiar “ thou,” which fell so unpleasantly 
on David’s ears when he pictured the conversation as it had really 
taken place. The fresh red scars on Munka’s cheek, though not so 
deep as was rumoured, told him all and more than he wanted 
to know. 

The president finished. It was known that Jacob Kralik, his 
opponent, would reply. Kralik, the richest man in the community, 
had made his money by trading in precious stones. For many 
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years he had been aiming at the primacy. Ill-success yy, cae sells 
(the Jewish dignitaries were re-elected every three years) had not 
weakened his self-esteem, which rested not only upon his riches but 
on the circumstance that he had gone about the world more than 
other Jews in Prague and had brought back with him, as he con- 
sidered, a fund of practical knowledge that the others lacked. To 
mark the difference even in outward things, he affected a foreign 
style of dress, clothing himself in a wide silk coat from the back of ~ 
which a long strip fell to the ground. This was copied from his 
Dutch business friends. The coat was black, like all Jews’ coats, 
but the unusual cut made it sufficiently noticeable. In his speeches, 
too, he aimed at startling effects, speaking in an abrupt, matter- 
of-fact style which, he maintained, should be adopted by all speak- 
ers in council. He made a point, too, of saying startling things, but 
legitimate and to the point as these often were, they made him 
unpopular. He frightened people away where he hoped to carry all 
before him— which was the case on this occasion. Although he 
had been the first to notice the absence of any tangible result in 
Munka’s long story, he took the line of simply stating that he had 
already acted while others confined themselves to advising and 
hoping. He had seen the king’s body-surgeon Angelik on the pre- 
vious day, the only Jew who was allowed by royal sanction to 
live outside the Ghetto, Quite recently this man had bought a house 
for his own use near the castle. From his intercession much more 
might be hoped than from requests to any of the nobles, who would 
never secure the desired audience with the king because they 
wished to keep as clear as possible of the whole affair. _ 

Munka at once replied, with a certain degree of acrimony. 
He must definitely request that such tricky dealings should cease. 
They could only be detrimental to the possible success of his own 
plan. It was for the Council to decide which plan was the right 
one. But on no account should any individual take steps which 
might prove fatal before that decision had been made. As far as 
he personally was concerned he had well-founded hopes of obtain- 
ing an audience with the king. It had been as good as promised. 
And within the next three days. But if Herr von Pernstein were 
to learn that other attempts were being made to approach the king 
he would probably be angry and withdraw his support. 

Violent whispering set in on all sides at this declaration of war. 
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The first spokesman was Aaron Prossnitz, who had got up to speak 
after the first speech but had been deliberately overlooked, be- 
cause everyone wished to hear the head of the opposition first. 

And no one listened to him now that he was allowed to 
speak. The exchange of opinions between man and man drowned 
his hoarse, gasping voice. Prossnitz was a little older than David 
and had been his fellow student. But their ways had soon parted 
and Prossnitz had plunged enthusiastically into historical research, 
for which David had no taste. It was said that he was compiling 
a history of the holy community of Prague. As his historical 
knowledge was often of use he had been elected a member of the 
council; but at the same time his history, like all secular science, 
was valued so low that the young student was given the daughter 
of a poor man for his wife and relegated for the rest of his life 
to the circle of satellites which Munka gathered around his hospit- 
able board. 

Prossnitz had evidently prepared his speech well. Prevented 
by his imperturbable vanity from seeing the complete indifference 
of his agitated audience, he spoke of the privileges of the Bohemian 
Jews, dating from the Premysl decree of Ottokar, went on to a 
detailed discussion of Charles IV’s charter of liberty and worked 
up gradually to their present king Vladislav, quoting from this 
newest document: “ that the Jews shall be permitted to live in 
the kingdom of Bohemia for ever and that if one or other among 
them shall sin against the laws of the country, the doer alone shall 
be punished and the crime by no means visited upon the whole 
Jewish community.” 

No one took any notice of him. Is he blind and deaf? David 
wondered. Is he content to form sentences and parade his dates 
when the enemy and the nation’s fearful distress are at the door? 
In the case of an advisory body of any other state such a prattle 
would be excluded. Here they were satisfied to turn their backs 
on him and form groups to discuss the quarrel that had set in 
between the president and his opponent. 

But although they spoke at the tops of their voices the 
speaker had not been completely overheard. For as he approached 
the present day and began to draw his conclusions, heads were 
raised here and there and very soon, as if by a secret mechanism, 
he had gathered them all about him. The conclusions showed a 
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certain tendency. They put the case against the president’s view, 
not directly, but clearly enough to be detected under the layer of 
learned phrases. The legal position was clear, expulsion was illegal ; 
therefore (a bold deduction, of the sort that his kind appreciated) 
an interview with the awful rulers was useless. Only through the 
by-paths of favour, protection, or possibly even bribery could any- 
thing be achieved. Thus did the young scholar cast his vote against 
the projected audience with the king and for the appeal through 
the king’s doctor. 

Assuming an air of great importance he stood there, his 
sunken blue eyes gleaming strangely out of the pointed, chalk- 
white face which was framed and as it were half devoured by his 
fair beard. The poor fellow had indulged in a veritable orgy of 
rectitude. Everyone knew that he ate the bread of Elia Munka 
and was dependent on the good will of his patron. But they should 
see that he was not to be trifled with in the council. He had ended 
his speech in a scream, coughing out the words as if exhausted by 
the strain on his courage. Then he fell forward, gasping, over his 
desk, with both hands in front of him and his face pressed into the 
open book. 

But the effect of his speech was promptly lost in the tumult 
that broke loose. For before the president could reply, his faith- 
ful Lipman Spira had sprung to his feet. He had been fidgeting in 
his seat during Prossnitz’s closing sentences and he now attacked 
him with: ‘‘ That is treachery! Miserable traitor! Liar! Liar! You 
ought to be thrown out. Out with you! ” 

There was a general move to protect Prossnitz. Everyone had 
the right to speak his mind here. Surely they had met for that 
very purpose. Even the aged Solomon Merkl, who (as so often 
at meetings) had begun to nod with half-closed eyes, woke up with 
the noise and implored the angered man to moderate his tone. 
Others struck the folios before them with the palms of their right 
hands, crying: “ Sha, sha, sha! ” which meant: Silence! But Spira 
continued to rave and tear at his beard with twitching fingers. 
It was impossible, he cried, for him to stay in the room with a 
dishonourable person who spoke against his own better judgment. 
Either Prossnitz must be removed or he would leave the council. 

Then the president’s hand fell heavily on his book with a 
mighty “ Sha! ” and at last quiet was restored. 
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“You will stay, and he will stay ” said Munka coolly and 
curtly; “and the rabbi will speak.” 

Rabbi Margolioth had come in just before, followed by his 
assessors, and the president, who was always faultlessly polite over 
such formalities, honoured him according to his rank. But unfor- 
tunately Spira, still quivering with genuine emotion, was not easily 
brought to reason. Bitterly offended, he looked up at Munka, who 
had cut him short. To be put in his place by the man whom he 
adored with all his heart, and for whom he would have fought 
with his last drop of blood hurt him extraordinarily. He buried 
his face in his hands like an unruly child and almost wept. “ Oh, 
I can be silent ” he groaned. “It shall be as you please. I have 
nothing against it. I only wanted to take the right side, quite dis- 
interestedly. It was and is my conviction that Prossnitz advised 
us wrongly. That was all I had to say. His person need not con- 
cern me. But if anyone here,” he sprang up again, “ doubts my 
disinterestedness and accuses me of having spoken out of personal 
dislike of Prossnitz and not for the sake of the cause aa 

And opposite him across the table, Aaron Prossnitz, pale and 
coughing, was likewise defending the purity of his intention. He 
too had only wished to bring about a technically right decision, 
he had been moved by no side interests. 

“ Pure ” and “ disinterested ” — as if it mattered at this point, 
thought David in his corner. The incapacity of these men horrified 
him. That they could think of their purity instead of the people’s 
salvation! Was not this insatiable pride in their sinlessness the 
worst sin of all, in the long run — treachery? 

The rabbi had begun to speak. “ There was one who fled from 
a lion and met a bear. He hurried into the house, leaned his hand 
against the wall and was bitten by a snake.” The rabbi was as 
desirous to display his learning as the young scholar. He poured 
out verses of scripture and explained them where the other had 
quoted rescripts, and he too talked at great length although the 
gathering soon began to show its impatience. One definite pro- 
posal he had to make; that they should approach the burgrave, 
Leo von Rozmital, who had often announced his intentions of 
forming the Jews into a protected body of retainers on payment 
of large annual sums, thus withdrawing them from the jurisdiction 
of the king and the sheriffs of Prague. 
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Old Munka’s face grew stern. David could understand his 
impatience. All these things dished up before him as great dis- 
coveries and great wisdom he had tried long before, himself apply- 
ing the tests over a long series of cases — this one naturally in- 
cluded. It went without saying that before clutching at the last 
hope of an audience with the king he must have weighed the ex- 
pediency of all those smaller devices now held up to him as so 
many brilliant inspirations. Or did young Prossnitz really suppose 
that he was suggesting anything new to him in the “ by paths of 
favour, protection or possibly even bribery ” ? That word “ pos- 
sibly ” might well have a peculiarly bitter flavour for the presi- 
dent; who had, it might be assumed, used the by-path of bribery 
dozens of times in the course of his official career, while the fireside 
student could know it only by hearsay. As for the rabbi’s sug- 
gestion of approacing the burgrave, Kralik had informed the 
council some weeks before of his repeated but vain efforts in that 
direction. Why go on with all this chatter? Instead of simply say- 
ing: Do what seems good to you; you, in virtue of your many years 
of official leadership, are the only one able to see and to act — 
instead of saying that, everyone was making futile suggestions and 
adding to the confusion. Each man wanted to hear himself speak, 
and at the greatest possible length. It was impossible to believe that 
anyone — out of self-discipline, for instance —should waive his 
right to be heard. 

David thought he could detect a touch of weariness in Mun- 
ka’s stern, immovable face. As the meeting went on it became 
evident that there were no actual parties. No one could be said 
to agree with the proposals of either of the two main opponents, 
Munka and Kralik; rather did each individual put forward his 
own as the only right solution, compared with which all the other 
schemes seemed to him negligible, misleading, even harmful and 
calling for rigorous opposition. It struck David as symbolic of this 
lack of unified effort that the councillors, instead of sitting on 
benches had their own small chairs and desks which could be 
pulled out of line, backwards or forwards, at will. Thus each one 
had his imaginary little throne from which to set the world to 
rights. Anything the others might say was treated with utter con- 
tempt. He spoke his mind without scruple and was as proud of 
himself as if it were a highly original thing to do — wheras all the 
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rest were equally outspoken. There they were, the whole roomful, 
blaming everybody and everything in loud tones, giving vent to 
their spleen and sowing hatred and enmity. “ You see, I am get- 
ting across with all of them,” their looks seemed to say. Not only 
did everyone consider himself the cleverest and best, the real 
king and leader of his fellows, but he could make a public con- 
fession of weakness by way of a feint, knowing that such a confes- 
sion would be accounted an excess of virtue. 

What a good thing I went in for sin, thought David, clench- 
ing his fists, with lines of pain making furrows from his mouth 
corners downwards while a sulphurous light gleamed in his fine 
black eyes. I am not good, but at heart I now have a sharp eye for 
evil. No one can take me in any more. 

Still it went on. Everyone spoke in turn. At midday some 
went home to eat, but returned promptly when they were sum- 
moned. All wanted 'to speak, none to listen. Even good old Solo- 
mon Merkl, when they waked him from his doze, made his little 
speech. It had no connection with what the others had been 
saying, but turned mainly on youthful memories which he felt 
obliged to revive as an important contribution to the matter 
in hand. 

They all “ felt obliged ” to speak, unwilling though they might 
be. If they kept silence, everything was lost — or that was the 
implication. Yet all the suggestions put before the meeting resolved 
themselves into some such formula as this: “ All that has been 
done up till now is wrong. Because I was not consulted. Had I 
been consulted in time I should have said what ought to be done 
and the right thing would have been done.” 

More discussions. Contradictions. Clenching of fists. Until 
the president called them to order. His weariness had been only 
a pose to show the contempt he felt for all their opinions. Contra- 
dictions had become such a habit that even two men who were 
really in agreement would begin to quarrel, shouting each other 
down without noticing that they both meant the same thing. And 
when it dawned on them, instead of calming themselves, they 
only shouted the louder —as if, having got on the wrong track, 
they could not pull up. With angry distorted faces they cried: 
“ But that’s just what I say! ” and “I told you so long ago,” and 
were not to be torn apart. There was nothing here to remind 
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David of the noble princes in Homer, who preserved their dignity 
when they met in council, even as opponents, and courteously heard 
each other to the end. With what gratitude and admiration did 
he watch his father — so far the only silent one — who, when asked 
for his opinion, rose to say simply: ‘“‘ I agree with the president,” 
and immediately sat down again. He watched the proceedings 
attentively but his fine well proportioned face never lost its expres- 
sion of calm piety. Worst of all was the general conviction of dis- 
interestedness. They were none of them aware that in clinging 
to their own point of view and refusing to concede the least point 
they were actuated by ambition and vanity; they mistook their 
complacency for staunch fidelity to a principle. But although each 
spokesman felt himself to be the hub of the universe and strutted 
like a peacock, there was a reverse side to the picture in the inatten- 
tion of his companions. A perpetual buzz went on and the inatten- 
tion showed its audible side in incessant rustling and whispering, 
shuffling of feet and pushing of desks. Thus the spirit of in- 
difference filled the room audibly and visibly, brushing the whole 
assembly with its bat’s wing. There were some who relieved their 
boredom by drawing pictures or letters in the margins of their 
open books. One gnawed absentmindedly at his finger-nails. A few 
sent flying witticisms across the room. Many wore sarcastic ex- 
pressions. Others again, sitting at some distance from each other, 
passed notes from hand to hand without taking into consideration 
the annoyance it must cause the speaker of the moment, who 
automatically became the butt of the assembly. But then they all 
had their turn of writhing under the general derision. 

Even more insulting than this opposition was a certain form of 
approval sometimes conveyed to the speaker. Munka in particu- 
lar had a way of nodding: “ Quite right,” that went through and 
through the unfortunate orator. It sounded not exactly sarcastic, 
but considerate, fatherly, bass-voiced. His mouth wore the smile 
that is reserved for children and his eyebrows were arched as if 
to say: Quite right. You are gradually coming round to my idea, 
I see. — We are the nation of “I-know-betters,” thought the ob- 
servant David. No one knows anything well, for no one can see 
a way out. But we all know better, every one of us! 

By the middle of the afternoon the complicated discussion 
had at last resolved itself into the question: An audience or Doctor 
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Angelik? David was amazed. All the many side issues had faded 
one into the other and disappeared as if by a natural law, almost 
without their originators being aware of it. There was simply no 
further mention of the burgrave or other high Bohemian officials, 
of letters to Poland or to the German Emperor, of an appeal to 
the pope and all those far-fetched and more or less idiotic remedies 
that had been proposed with such fervour. It had all been a sham 
fight. It had to be fought out but it appeared to be near its end. 
The way to an understanding was opening up. 
But just then Meier Dub insisted on having his say. He was 
a tall strong man, bony-faced, with a close jet-black beard, who 
could always secure a hearing on account of his booming voice, 
which drowned everyone and everything. In the course of the 
twelve-hour debate he had aired his views innumerable times but 
was always being impelled to put forward some new suggestion. 
Not that they were new suggestions. He considered it his mission 
to straighten out the suggestions of other people and pit them 
one against the other. No power on earth could have kept him 
from using this talent of his in the interests of the community. 
“Let me speak,” he would shout with all the force of his lungs, 
motioning with his hand in all directions for silence. “ There is no 
sense in quarrelling like this. Just listen to me for a moment and 
I will straighten the whole thing out for you.” There was some- 
thing attractive and directly convincing in the lively expression 
of his not unhandsome face and the vigorous movements of his 
tall figure, and even David looked up with the feeling that at 
last enlightenment was coming. Meier Dub, by trade a pewterer, 
began very sensibly. He mentioned all the plans put forward 
during the meeting and proposed to make a general survey of 
them. Beginning with the officials who might be approached, he 
ranged them according to their rank, beginning with the Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, Albrecht Kolovrat auf Graupen und Lib- 
stein. But he soon lost himself in unessential details. In his efforts 
to be just to everyone he included passing suggestions that were 
never meant to be taken seriously and had been dropped by com- 
mon consent. In fact Meier Dub stirred up the confusion anew 
when the end had been in sight, and his roaring voice made it im- 
possible to interrupt him. Of all the speakers he it was who, in 
spite of his promise to be brief, harangued them at greatest length. 
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After a quarter of an hour he came to a stop, took a long breath and 
as it were surveyed with satisfaction the ground already covered. 
Then he said: “‘ There you have my first point. And now —— ” He 
went straight on again for another quarter of an hour, breaking 
off once more, with the words: “ There you have my first point.” 
For a moment he pondered, and his fertile brain could positively 
be seen working. His ideas came streaming in at such a pace 
that you could, if so inclined participate in the pleasure it gave 
him to speak. And at every break the same phrase popped out: 
“There you have my first point,” by way of intimation to himself 
and his listeners that he was still at the beginning of what he had 
to say. 

David could stand it no longer. He left the room and went 
into the street. In front of the house a great gathering of Jews 
was waiting for the result of the council, the “secret ” council of 
which everyone was informed. Here, too, there were innumerable 
differences of opinion. Ephraim the tailor, Bunzl the butcher and 
many others made themselves conspicuous. Just the same chatter 
down here as up there indoors. How expressive did Monica’s mono- 
syllables seem to David in comparison with all this noise. He had 
felt himself out of touch with her in front of the corpse, but had 
she not even then done the right, the saving thing with a few firm 
movements, making no long speeches but stammering out excitedly 
what her heart prompted her to say. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that Monica had said she would help if the day should come when 
no other way of salvation offered. That could only mean — a visit 
to the burgrave, Colonel von Rozmital. David thrust the thought 
from him. He would have liked to batter it out of his head, this 
vile, crafty supposition. What, send his sweetheart to the bur- 
grave’s house! He burnt the idea, and the ashes which it left in 
his heart were maddening jealousy and renewed yearning for the 
slender child Monica. 

He could not believe his ears when he came back after his 
short walk. The infatuated councillors were now discussing whether 
Doctor Angelik, who held himself aloof from the community, 
was to be regarded as orthodox. President Munka had, he supposed, 
thrown out this question in order to put obstacles in the way of 
Kralik’s proposal, for his shield-bearer Lipman Spira was fren- 
ziedly attacking the “heretic” Angelik with his hands and his 
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rd wagging, his cloak torn half open and his cap on one side —a 
vision of the fighting spirit gone mad. 

Near to Kralik, whose fat motionless figure was crouching in 
his seat ready to spring, David noticed Hirschl the “ hungry 
schoolmaster.” The strict division between the council room and 
the street had given way, for the patiently waiting crowd outside 
could no longer subdue its impatience. A few of the townsmen stood 
on the stairs, others peered through the half-opened door and 
crowded the windows in the passage which had been thrown open. 
Messengers passed to and fro, taking reports to the company down- 
stairs of the probable decisions and keeping the councillors in- 
formed of the people’s mood. One such messenger was the hungry 
schoolmaster, who was actually —as David now learned for the 
first time —in the confidence of the wealthy jeweller and had 
thereby secured a voice in the council as was soon to be seen. 
For Hirschl now whispered something to the jeweller, who had so 
far been sparing of words but now deliberately rose and said: “ If 
exception is being taken to Doctor Angelik, of whose orthodoxy 
I have proof, it might be well to look into the way of life of certain 
persons who are actually in the service of the community. I allude 
to the old man Gerson, one of the gate-keepers.” 

“ This is no place for such things,” cried someone. 

“T am bringing it forward in the endeavour to reduce the 
severity of the president and his devoted adherent the estimable 
Simson Lemel to a reasonable proportion. It will not do to suspect 
a man who is innocent and at the same time protect another, who, 
it is said, reads Cabbalistic writings (which were better kept hid- 
den and secret), who awaits the Messiah not at the end of time 
but in our day, and is plagued by evil spirits as his crazy horn- 
blowing proves. He sometimes sounds forty blasts instead of 
twelve.” Hirsch] sent a flashing glance at David. — Would the 
matter of borrowing the key come up next? Kralik probably knew 
nothing about it, for he stopped here. But Hirschl, who thought 
he had put David in a fright, was mistaken. The boy’s trembling 
was due to loathing, not to fear. It was so incredible. Here were 
these unfortunate people, soon to be exposed to the extremity of 
misery, yet using their last moments to hunt down a man more 
helpless and miserable than themselves. Did they want to bolster 
themselves up by a parade of their power, their pitiful remnant 
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of Sonar? It looked like it, for’ many of then sipoatie Kralik, 
“ A gate-keeper like that brings the community into disrepute,” 
cried one, quite forgetting that the community might very shortly 
be wiped off the face of the earth. And even the old grey-beard 
Solomon Merkl woke up again, having as usual only heard half 
of the story, to say: “And then you never know how late it 
really is.” 

“Forty o’clock,” remarked one of the younger members 
flippantly. 

But the rest had got their teeth into each other again — for 
with the least inducement their smouldering contentiousness burst 
into flames. Learned authorities and historical instances were 
quoted to prove the dangers that might ensue to the community 
through one instance of heterodoxy. Or even apostasy. The case 
of Pesach—who afterwards took the name of Peter — was 
recalled. About a hundred years before, this man, having gone 
over to Christianity, spread the accusation that the Jews had 
reviled the name of Jesus by means of prayers which made play 
with the numerical properties of His name. Miihlhausen’s excel- 
lent defence, the pamphlet Nizachon (“ Victory’) had not suf- 
ficed to undo the mischief and many Jews had been imprisoned, 
seventy-seven put to death, and three burnt, as the result of this 
foolish insinuation. 

It was clear that no agreement would now be reached. The 
president had come to the point of arranging with the rabbi and a 
few of the elders who were of his party for another meeting. 

Meanwhile the others were fighting tooth and nail, now that 
the disorder had become general. Lipman Spira, no longer under 
his revered president’s eye, was at last able to give vent to his fury 
and come to grips with the young scholar Prossnitz, who, though 
bold enough in public, was no fighter at close quarters and found 
himself helpless before his adversary’s clenched fist and wordy 
onslaught. Kralik, sitting fair and square in his seat, called for 
help and Meier Dub came forward to separate the fighters with a 
roar that could be heard above the tumult. But in his haste he 
stumbled over one of the numerous children who had made their 
way in from the street and were playing on the floor, undisturbed 
by the “ Sha!’s ” and banging of book covers by which their elders 
sought to subdue them. 
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Suddenly from a corner of the room there came a high nasal 
singing voice, penetrating in spite of its thin quality, which re- 
duced them all to silence. The voice sank, wailing, made a pro- 
longed trill and then rose gradually upward with many an ap- 
poggiatura and slide. It was the voice of one of the councillors 
chanting the afternoon prayer, the “ Mincha.” Immediately the 
others joined him, singing or intoning and turning to the east as he 
had done, and their voices — some harsh, some subdued — min- 
gled and swelled to an overwhelming volume of sound, then broke 
and drifted away in vague mutterings. Again a shriek, followed 
by muffled sobbing. In their ardour the singers, one and all, began 
to fling their bodies backward and forward, or swing backward 
with a turning movement from the hips to right or left. Without 
further ceremony the council room had been converted into a 
house of God. 

And all at once the nation of “ know-betters ” had become a 
nation worthy of the name. The Mincha prayer had unified it. 
No matter if every individual worshipper bowed his head and 
sang in his own special manner: the result, strangely enough, 
was a whole. One single thought, heaven, held them all in its 
embrace. No one wanted to be left out. The young, the old, the 
children — all were praying. On the stairs, too, the waiting crowd 
turned to the east and the impatient ones at the windows jumped 
down and stood, muttering and swaying, in the passage. From the 
street below came the same droning sound. The people had gone 
back to their common fears, their common hopes and their trust 
in God alone. It was the music of suffering, so overwhelming in its 
effect that all the quarrels and anxiety were swallowed up in it. 

Fat Kralik and the president, standing side by side, shook 
themselves and undulated together as if they had never had a 
difference, and next to the vehemently swaying Spira stood the 
now fearless and unembarrassed Prossnitz absorbed in ecstatic 
worship. 

And now it occurred to David that, stung beyond endurance 
by the events of the night, he had been looking on all day with 
a prejudiced eye. He had done his people injustice. As he watched 
them now he decided that every one of them —and not only his 
father — had a noble, or at least anything but a vile nature. Were 
they not all striving after their own fashion for the common good? 
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Were there not many among them, who but for the cramping con- 
ditions in which as Jews they were condemned to live, would have 
made good statesmen? He could see Munka as a royal tyrant, 
with Lipman Spira as his trusty vizier; Prossnitz as a first-rate 
archivist; the rabbi as a pacific and unassuming priest, Meier Dub 
as a good lawyer with a logical head, and Kralik as one of the 
spokesmen of the opposition, without which no proper action or 
sensible measure is ever secured. 

The prayer came to an end and the worshippers departed, 
weary and hot-eyed. Their parting glances cooled David’s ardour 
again somewhat. Ugly looks betokened mean thoughts — and 
there was no getting away from the fact that the old proverb was 
still apt: What did they decide at the meeting? To hold another 
meeting. 
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On the following day a trumpeter rode into the Jews’ Town 
with a mob running at his heels, and blew three blasts: at the 
gate, in front of the Old-New synagogue, and before the slaughter- . 
house near the cemetery. A mounted herald then read aloud 
the royal proclamation that within a week all Jews with their wives 
and children were to leave the towns of Prague, taking with them 
only the clothes they wore, together with nourishment for a week 
ahead. Any Jews, who after that date were found in the Prague 
towns or any of the neighbouring villages, were liable to be put 
to death. 

The mob howled with delight and sang derisive ditties, old 
and new. So happy were they that no thought of plundering arose, 
and the strong contingent of the civic guard which marched with 
them had nothing to do. 

The Jews fled in out of the streets in dumb terror, locked 
themselves into their houses, and kept well away from the windows. 
It was a silent, empty, half-dead town through which the intruders 
danced their way, intoxicated with triumph. 

In front of the Lemels’ old iron store Tuvya the deaf-mute 
stood watching the oncoming crowd. What were all these Christians 
doing there? They shouted to him to get out of the way, but all he 
could grasp was that he was required to do something or other. 
He therefore stepped forward to meet them, his blood-shot eyes 


staring and his thick crimson lips half opened and quivering. The 
mob thought he was defying them and they beat him till he fell 
down unconscious. 

It was not the only untoward incident. Meier Dub, a pewterer 
by trade, enjoyed a reputation for his skill in the right of cir- 
cumcision and had been asked to operate on a baby boy of a 
week old. Nothing pleased him more than such a request. It might 
be that he felt the significance of the act as betokening the bond 
between God and his people, as the physical initiation of a soul into 
the congregation of the faithful, and as the promise of life — a life 
in the brighter days of the future perhaps; but it was not from 
such considerations that he derived his pleasure. To his unsophis- 
ticated mind it was a satisfaction to fulfil a commandment, to 
fulfil it moreover in a skilled manner as if appointed by God to 
do this particular thing. He was not in the habit of thinking over 
commandments, fond as he was in general of turning things over 
in his mind and putting his own ideas and those of others into the 
right order. A commandment was infallibly in the right order. A 
commandment translated itself into happiness, happiness into 
eagerness to obey the command. It was this eagerness that made 
Meier Dub refuse to put off his appointment although it was 
precisely at the eighth hour that the invasion of the ghetto took 
place and it took but a moment for the terrible news to spread. 
In vain did his wife beseech him, in vain his three children weep: 
Nothing could have persuaded the man to neglect this important 
duty. The other guests and the assistant would assuredly not be 
there, wailed his wife. But it was of no avail. Punctually at the 
time fixed Meier Dub left the house. On the way he met the noisy 
intruders who were delighted to find a Jew to belabour at last. 
They called out to him and he stood still. Then they sang him a 
rhyme about Jewish usury. Whereupon Meier Dub began to point 
out that abbots and secular princes had often defied their church’s 
decree and exacted higher interest than the Jews. He spoke in 
the same long-winded way as in the assembly the day before, for- 
getting completely where he was and confident of being able to 
convince and persuade his hearers. They began to abuse him and 
he protested, overpowering the whole crowd with his mighty voice. 
“ Just let me speak, and you will see at once that you are wrong.” 
Suddenly a shot rang out. Meier Dub fell, and died on the spot. 
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Not a ‘away, Tite still alive ‘cues Re Rrne pulled 
about, had dragged himself into one of the houses. 

Three times did the mob listen entranced to the royal proc- 
lamation with the death warning; then, there being nothing more 
to see in the Jew’s Town, it went cheerfully home. 

All day long the streets remained deserted. 

Not until evening, when the gates were closed at the usual 
hour, did the Jews venture outside their houses again. 
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That night, no one slept. 

Despondent and perplexed, the Jews thronged the streets. 
In front of the rabbi’s and the president’s houses they halted, 
voicing their misery and crying for help. Places of instruction 
and prayer-rooms were crowded with people saying psalms, tear- 
ing their hair, sprinkling themselves with ashes and rending their 
garments. 

Suddenly the news went round that Lipman Spira had 
stabbed and killed his only child, a young girl. For once it was no 
exaggerated report. The judges lateral were seen to enter Rabbi 
Margolioth’s house and Spira followed under guard, accompanied 
by his stunned and speechless wife. The court acquitted him, re- 
calling the fact that, at Speyer and Worms, many fathers of fami- 
lies had killed their children to save them from the last insult, 
forced baptism. Indeed the threatening situation of the Jews at 
Prague seemed to all comparable with that of those communities 
whom the crusaders had wiped out of existence. 

Great indignation was aroused when two or three of the 
poorest families were found to be making preparations for a pre- 
mature departure. They were beggars, and, having nothing to lose, 
were untouched by the faint hopes of the others and wished to 
avoid being caught up in the stream of the general migra- 
tion which carried with it bodily and mortal danger. They 
were therefore packing up their few goods and chattels with the 
intention of slipping away unnoticed before the day when the 
whole town had to be set in motion and road-thieves and robber 
barons would inevitably be on the alert. That they should break 
away from the community in the hour of need was regarded as 
treachery. The rumour might even get about that the Jews were 
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Beginning e give up of their own accord snd run away. saPdbulat 
indignation against these miserable creatures, who thought only 
of themselves and not of the possible consequences to the rest, rose 
to such a height that a band of men raided their homes and smashed 
their pitiful equipment to splinters. 

While a few hotheads were thus taking a swift revenge in the 
dark streets, the high-placed officials of the community were sit- 
ting in judgment over the dumb and dazed Lipman Spira in the 
rabbi’s spacious house, and the mass of the people went aimlessly 
to and fro in the streets, a new terror arose. Fire had broken out 
close to the Ghetto wall. 

David was leaning against the wall of his father’s house, tired 
with the strain of the last few hours. They were upon him now, 
those decisive days so long awaited. The bloody deeds that had 
been done were only the forerunners of others. Unspeakable misery 
stared his parents and all of them in the face. Flight — 
and no place of refuge far or near. He would be no better able to 
help them now than before. When had he ever raised a finger? The 
fateful days would go by, like the waiting days before them, until 
the bitter end. 

The noise of the crowd crying “ Fire! ” roused him and he 
hurried along with the rest, though without switching his mind 
on to this new disaster. 

Carts with empty casks rattled past. Where were they all go- 
ing? Only now did he notice that they were heading for Gerson’s 
tower. The gate leading to the Moldau would have to be opened 
before the buckets could be filled. They arrived. The key turned 
and the gate opened. That key! David thanked his stars that he 
happened not to be with Monica that night. This was precisely 
what he had dreaded. If the key had not been there, what an 
exposure! Gradually he came to his senses. ‘‘ Where is the fire? ” 
he asked the people who were rolling the buckets and the barrels 
from the carts. 

“ At Hirschl’s.” 

In a flash his well-founded suspicion was aroused. No one 
would ever be able to prove it but David felt certain that Hirschl 
had set light to his own house. It was horrible. Yet had not the 
schoolmaster himself made fairly plain insinuations during their 
last talk that he would stick at nothing? And boasted that he 
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could overthrow the old party, that of the president and David's 
father, by proving gross negligence on the part of the gate-keeper 
appointed by them? With Jacob Kralik as a mouthpiece Hirschl 
now had a voice in the council. The long-coveted moment had 
arrived. And why should he mind sacrificing his house? When the 
new party came into power they would build him a new and supe- 
rior advanced school. It was for the new school that he had done 
this. The fact that the prospect of a new school was uncertain, 
and particularly that the future of the whole community was 
trembling in the balance did not deter the “‘ hungry schoolmaster,” 
who had always gone to extremes for the sake of his ideas. We 
cannot, reflected David, be said to lack men who will sacrifice 
the last of their possessions, the last breath in their body, to some 
noble — or to them noble— end. Any other people with such a 
wealth of devotion to draw on would have been saved long ago. 
It is the strangest thing about us that all the self-sacrifice of these 
excellent creatures leads us nowhere. 

The barrels were all filled and loaded on to the carts. And now 
the horses set off at top speed. Yells of “ Fire! ” filled the air and 
a red glow coloured the sky. 

The danger from which he had himself so narrowly escaped 
had blinded David for the time being to the danger which threat- 
ened the crowded wooden houses of the Jews’ Town. But now he 
saw his enemy, to whom only just before he had attributed a 
certain nobility, as incredibly crafty, crazy with self-importance 
like everyone about him. And who was to guarantee that he would 
not repeat the attempt which, this time, had proved unsuccessful? 
Would it not be better to render such a madman harmless by con- 
victing him of his crime? Might it not be possible to prove from 
something on the site, that the fire had been deliberately prepared? 

At the next street corner a howling note made him turn back. 
Gerson’s horn! On the balustrade of the tower the old man was 
blowing away as if to announce the long noonday of the days of 
the Messiah. 

David was obliged to go and warn him; if all-else failed, to 
bind him. 

But Gerson’s fit of madness appeared to be of a different 
order today. Far from being gloomy he was radiant with joy. He 
pressed David to his massive breast, holding him tenderly with 
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both arms, and when at last he released him he pointed over the 
railing of the gallery to where the flames rose up to the half- 
awakened sky like a red roof raised above the black clustering 
houses and showered sparks on the earthly darkness around them. 

“The pillar of fire,” cried Gerson joyfully, beside himself 
with happiness. “ The pillar of fire— going before us as in the 
wilderness.” 

David never really felt that he could make himself under- 
stood by the gate-keeper but always talked to him at random. Less 
than ever did he hope to reach his intelligence through the fan- 
tastic whirl of visions in which he swam at this moment. All he 
could do was to take his hand firmly and say: “ This is no time 
for fooling.” 

Gerson shrank back, stammering: “ The pillar of fire— the 
way to the holy hill;” then he fell. If David had not held him he 
would have fallen over the side. Leading him back to the turret 
room, he settled him in his armchair. “What has happened? ” 
lisped the old man, returning suddenly to his moaning and sighing. 

“Nothing is happening. That is just what’s the matter,” 
said David furiously. With whom was he furious? Not the old 
man, who was painfully hiding his tousled red head in his chair 
back. “A pillar of fire once led us to the holy hill. But you must 
not forget that we were men then, armed and warlike men, mus- 
tered in thousands, each battalion with the field badge of its stem 
and under the command of its family general. And what are we 
today? A nation of cripples, fools, prattlers.” Again a deep sigh 
escaped the old man and his wandering blue eyes filled with tears. 
But even these signs, which possibly indicated agreement, fanned 
David’s bitterness into fresh flames. ‘‘ You cry now, and sigh. 
But if it is true—as you always say —the ten lost tribes of 
Israel are not lost, that Reuben, God and half the stem of Manas- 
seh are living under their king, Joseph, in the wilderness of Tabor, 
strong and war-trained, a nation of three hundred thousand men 
with their council of seventy elders and their hero David Reubeni 
standing by his brother, king Joseph: then why have you not long 
ago sent messengers to this king and his councillors? Why have 
you not employed their help for their outcast brothers? They 
would have hurried to us from afar like Solomon’s princes, armed 
against all the terrors of night, ten thousand to our right, ten 
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thousand to our left. David Reubeni would not have hung back. 
His heart would not have allowed him to stand by and see his 
brethren slain— but you, you stood still and did nothing. I do 
not speak of the others, who were ignorant; only of you, who were 
informed as to this kingdom of our rescuers. But no, even you prob- 
ably have taken your information from some book or other. Even 
you know really nothing, but can only read, learn and chatter — 


like all the rest. You have never done the least thing! ” 


The old man’s toothless mouth opened without giving forth 
a sound. His whole gigantic frame trembled as if pulled to and fro 
by the claws of an unseen being. Then at last Gerson rose to his 
full height, his head touching the roof, and the red scar on his fore- 
head gleamed like a diadem. “Done nothing?” he whispered 
painfully. “ Done nothing? Then I suppose you know nothing of 
a certain Asher Lammlein, the Messiah? ” 

“Are you 8 

The name struck terror into David. As a child he had heard 
many a tale of the sacrilegious Asher Lammlein, the Venetian; 
of his deeds of violence and shame, his robberies, plunderings and 
blasphemies — for there was hardly a crime with which that name 
had not been associated. It had been an evil day for the Jews, it 
was said, when one day in an Istrian village, this devil—a red- 
haired monster — had come forward with the message that the 
Messiah had come to redeem them and that the end was at hand. 
In copies of learned writings that David had read at Hirschl’s 
house there was much talk of these days of terror. Some of the 
authors claimed to have seen the bold imposter who summoned 
men to prayer and fasting and, through his disciples, led the 
whole dispersion of Edom astray. There were many who swore 
allegiance to him. Even the great scholar Isaac Abrabanel, wrote 
pamphlets in his favour, proving that the year 1503 was to see 
the beginning of the Messianic age and the fortieth prophetic 
week of that year its fulfilment in the destruction of Rome, the 
destroyer of Jerusalem. 

The red sky flickered through the open door and up from the 
street came the noise of rattling carts and the shouts of the workers 
at the scene of the fire. 

With his enormous figure outlined against the flaming sky 
and his thin shaky voice heard through the confusion of voices in 
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ks pt the old gate-keeper had the look and the acind of a 
ghost from the half-forgotten past, who, drifting into the noisy 
present, had lost his way and was barely intelligible. 

“Asher Lammlein,” he nodded. “ Yes, that was my name 
before I took on my present form and my present name. This is 
my eighth reincarnation; Asher Lammlein was my seventh, the 
sabbatical incarnation; that was why I thought the time was ripe. 
It was when the Jews were banished from Spain and the flower of 
my race fell by the wayside to be trodden under foot. And did 
I not hear weeping in Ramah, Rachel weeping for her children? ” 

“Never mind that,” interrupted David. “ Tell me what 
you did.” 

Gerson tore open his grey hair shirt with a wail. “That is 
the secret. None of those abominations they have told you are true. 
When everything failed and our hopes were dashed, they who had 
exalted me turned and slandered me. The Venetians sent three 
galleons out against us. There the faithful lay on the shore, kneel- 
ing, fasting, watching through the night, and praying. The soldiers 
landed and lighted a fire all round our camp. We thought it was 
the fiery pillar of God’s angels and we waited for the sign that I 
had seen: all the churches were to fall down at midnight, all the 
churches in the world at a single blow, and that would be the 
beginning of the kingdom. But —at midnight the ships’ crews 
invaded our camp. Those who did not take flight were butchered; 
those who escaped took shelter with the robbers and beasts of the 
forest.” 

This, then, was the frightful story at the back of the old 
man’s quiet existence, the memory before which he tried to hide 
but whose streak of blood was ever forcing its way into his tangled 
dreams. But David was not thinking of the cruel fate of the false 
Messiah at the moment, but of the people as a whole. “ But it 
was wrong, what you did,” he shouted. 

“J know it was,” wailed Gerson. “The stone which the 
builders had chosen was rejected. A demon was sent forth, who 
disguised himself as a bewitching beautiful woman of foreign 
blood 

“As if that had anything to do with it,” cried David, with 
a contemptuous gesture. 

Gerson could no longer face him. He backed away to the 
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threshold of the turret room and out on to the gallery. But David 
followed him. “ It was wrong to fast and pray, it was wrong to 
lead unarmed men to the slaughter, men who had been weakened 
by night-watching into the bargain. And don’t come to me with 
tales of your woman-demon. The greatest army commanders 
have taken beautiful women into the field with them and yet won 
victories.” 

“Then you don’t think that was the sin—that the holy 
man succumbed to temptation? ” 

“ Sheer nonsense! Mars slept with Venus but he remained 
Mars for all that. But to mistake the enemy’s camp fire or a burn- 
ing roof for Gods’ fiery pillar! That sort of foolery, Asher 
Lammlein, is what made you a criminal.” 

But Gerson was groping for words to express some new 
thing that was borne in on him, something that became more and 
more illuminating as he went on: “ Who is the boy? In his name 
as in mine there is the lamb, the lamb that atones for our sins, the 
lamb that even Christians adore in their mistaken faith.” 

But David would not let him go. “ To raise a levy of our 
people on that God-forsaken strip of Istrian coast se 

“You come from the flock of lambs of our forefather 
Jacob 

“ What nonsense are you after now? ” 

“ And were born on the ninth day of Ab, the day of the de- 
struction of the temple. And it is written that on the day when the 
temple was destroyed our king the Messiah, the redeemer, was 
born.” 

David was not paying much attention. Oh, to see stark reality 
that night, when fire and banishment were like two swords hewing 
down the masses of his people; to wake to full consciousness! On 
that his whole mind was bent, and with a firm hand he flung from 
him all his agitated and lofty visions. “ Before risking such a deci- 
sion as that,” he cried, pouring out the vials of his wrath on the old 
man who humbly gave way before him, “ before pledging the last 
hope of the people, you should have looked around you to see how 
things were in the kingdoms of the earth.” 

“Yes, I ought to have waited,” said the old man. But it was 
as if the new and unexpected light within him had brought release. 
“ T ought to have waited,” he repeated. 
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i Then there is the question of choosing not only the right 


time ‘but the right place.” 
“The spirit of wisdom shall descend upon him 

In imagination David saw the slaughter in Venice and felt 
the paralysing disappointment that must have overtaken the hor- 
rified community. They had believed in Asher Limmlein the 
Messiah, had broken up their homes all over Germany, sold or 
given away all they could spare so that they might join his camp. 
No wonder that they all turned and cursed him, heaped every 
imaginable insult on his name. “ You squanderer of our blood! 
You should have chosen the right place.” 

“ He knoweth the good by their scent.” 

“Rome, the world’s centre, would have been the place. Not 
the forsaken province of Dalmatia.” 

“* And the wicked he shall flay with his mouth.”’ Gerson leaned 
over the balustrade to shout it at the top of his voice as if the 
whole town should be made to hear it. 

David came nearer to fetch him back, and since the old man 
always kept a few paces away from him as if out of respect, he 
had to follow him right round the gallery. “ You should have won 
over the mightiest in the world to be your allies, for the greatest 
and last decision in the world was at stake. Why assemble the 
remainder of the faithful in a pestilential hole like that deserted 
bay? A council chamber or the Imperial Reichstag would have 
been just good enough to plead our cause in before the eyes of the 
world.” 

“You will do it, you will do it,” screamed Gerson in an 
ecstasy. 

“ And don’t make a fuss because they accused you of mis- 
deeds that you did not commit. Would to God you had —and 
had saved us! Had been crafty as Mordecai, wanton as Esther. 
As if it were possible to bring about the redemption without sin, 
to serve God without the evil instinct! Neither cunning nor 
strength should have been spared. I— in your place —I should 
have gone to the king of the Portuguese, who commanded the seas, 
and to the pope of Rome, who governed men’s souls.” 

“You will do it, you will do it.” Gerson caught his breath, 
then knelt before David, kissed the hem of his cloak, and, pressing 
his aged head against the young man’s thigh, repeated in a soft 
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trustful voice, though with a calm assurance that startled David: 
“ You will do it. You are the Messiah.” 

David tried hurriedly to raise him, but his hands refused to 
obey him. 

Was he aiming too high? To be hailed as the Messiah, here 
under the vaulted sky and the great constellations high above the 
town in the flickering light of the blazing roofs! It was too much. 
His brain swam with the sweet seduction of it. The distant shout- 
ing too might well have been the acclamation of enthusiastic 
crowds. And there before him was the old man, doing affectionate 
homage, lost in adoration. 

A dizziness came over him that was like the delirious hap- 
piness of that time when the Sh’ma prayer burst from his lips 
as he slept and he had taken it for the sign that he was chosen. 

But he had learnt to discipline himself since then. He must 
be a man and shake off this vanity, which would make a prince of 
him —when, though he would not shrink from the meanest 
service to help his people, he was not given the opportunity to 
do even a common labourer’s work to save them. He was about to 
attack the old man again when the sight of the broken Messiah 
clinging to him on his kness and sobbing like a child drove out 
his fury, and he took the big helpless body in his arms and 
listened to his whimpering as he sang himself to sleep: “ The four 
prophetic weeks are not yet up, the term is not yet reached.” 

David put him in his armchair and watched him settle down, 
his half-closed eyes gazing through the turret window at the glare 
from the newly enforced blaze. Such peace and content were on 
his face as never before. 

And sleep descended on his restless being as the evening glow 
falls on a ruin, lending it a semblance of entirety. 

It occurred to David that Gerson must have told his father 
all this, that time, years ago, when the broken Messiah came to 
Prague in rags and a stranger. Only to the old man Simson Lemel 
had he confided his story, and only Lemel had taken up his case 
and secured protection and house-room for the fugitive. 

Did his father, then, know that Gerson was Asher Lammlein? 
A lying prophet, a murderer, a rebel against the living God? 

And would not that father, who had known and understood 
Asher Lammlein, pardon his own son as readily? 
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To think that his father — his strict father who did nothing 
that was not in accordance with the law, his big, splendid, 
pure father — should also admit that there might be an excep- 
tion, an extraordinary decision excusable under certain special 
circumstances. 

Then I am not necessarily quite depraved in his eyes, mused 
David and may still hope to explain to him what it is that torments 
me. I may ask his advice. Yes, his advice. 

He started off with a rush in the direction of home. These 
revelations of Gerson’s had, it seemed, really shown him the good 
counsellor, the saviour; had shown, not that David was the say- 
iour but that there was a saviour for David. 


22 


His way took him past the scene of the fire. 

The blaze in Hirschl’s house was almost extinguished, but 
the misfortune was that the fire had spread to the wall dividing 
the Jews’ quarter from the Christian city. Two granaries, built into 
this wall, were now blazing merrily and the great stores of gun- 
powder in the casemates were in danger. In face of this anxiety, 
Jewish and Christian fire brigades worked fiercely and silently 
side by side, making common cause against the common enemy 
and pushing their personal conflict into the background. 

But David could not stand still. The desire to see his father 
urged him on. He felt that behind all this night of terror there 
must be some sweet consolation awaiting him which would com- 
pensate for the catastrophe that had befallen them all. Oh, for 
one hopeful word from his father’s mouth to soothe his troubled 
soul! If that were possible, then why not a miracle to save the 
whole community? He could feel that gentle word hovering over 
him. For years he had had no hope of hearing it; now hope had 
returned, and with it faith, What matter whether Hirschl had 
lighted the fire or not? David did not even turn his head in that 
direction again. 

At home, everything was as in the days of his childhood. 
His father must not be disturbed. David opened the study door 
and waited. Waited until his father should look up from his book 
and see him. His father sat with bowed head, his face resting on his 
arm. With his hand shading one ear and most of his eye he was 
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cut off from the rest of the world. What a white, thin hand! He had 
been fasting since the sabbath, taking only a light meal at night of 
bread and egg with a little water. Neither food nor drink passed 
his lips all day. Six days of this fasting. It was his way of saving 
the community. David knew that it had always been his custom in 
the face of danger. 

At last he looked up, roused perhaps by the noise from the 
distant fire, with eyes so clear and shining, so dark and yet so 
limpid that David was reminded of the passage about Rabbi 
Shesheth and the heretic in the Gemarah: “‘ Rabbi Shesheth fixed 
his eye upon him, and he became a heap of bones.” 

“ Father,” he began, and stopped again. Where was he to 
begin? Vividly he realized that for fully nine years he had not 
really spoken to his father or been spoken to by him. They had 
walked side by side without any ill-feeling, had exchanged words 
and argued with each other on religious matters as they would 
have done with anyone else. But their last real conversation had 
been on that night of the ninth of Ab, when David had put the 
blasphemous question whether it had been a mistake to call out _ 
“ heffker,” whether there was not a lack of the evil instinct and 
the fighting spirit. He was then ten; now he was nineteen, and of 
all that lay between then and now his father was ignorant: of Ger- 
son in his tower, of Black Kaspar’s corpse in the darkest depths 
of the cellar, and — oh, above all — of the Christian girl and all 
his heart’s despair. 

“Tt is—about a certain passage,” stammered David. (He 
felt it would be right to pick up the thread at the point where it 
had been broken off.) “ Thou shalt love the Eternal, thy God” 
and so on. Then: “ it should be noted, with thy whole heart means 
with both instincts, with the good as with the evil.” 

“That is not meant to be taken like that,” said his father 
quickly, cutting him short. 

Like what? thought David in alarm. I said nothing of how 
I took it. But of course there is never any need to explain things to 
father. His trained mind grasps the sense at once. 

“With the evil instinct ’ means: by overcoming the evil in- 
stinct,” continued his father with a sharp movement of his hand 
as if clearing the air between himself and his son. “ Thou shalt 
love the Eternal thy God by overcoming the evil instinct. Every 


doest not right, then doth sin lurk before the door; and doth de- 
sire thee, but thou shalt have the mastery over it.’ ” 

How different from Gerson. No mysterious vapourings about 
the darkness of the worlds above, the secret of the Great Dragon, 
but everything plain and clean as the whitewashed walls of the 
room and the scoured wooden tables. Here, where everything com- 
bined to establish peace of mind and certainty, one might settle 
down so happily to hear and obey. But in David’s heart there 
was no honest response to that clearness and certainty. It sad- 
dened him to be unable to agree with his father. Just as he had 
wielded a knife to cut down the exuberant weed-like growth of 
Gerson’s imagination a short time ago, so he would have liked, 
were it possible, to cause his father’s barren words to blossom. 
There was just one quality in them which pleased him; their stern- 
ness. Surely he and his father would meet on common ground in 
the stern sincerity of their searchings. 

“To master sin,” he began again, “‘ would mean to have sin 
as your servant, make use of it — to a good end. The evil instinct 
is like a gadfly, which stings us and makes us run; it is for us to 
determine the goal.” 

“We are taught otherwise.” His father’s hand seized one of 
the books but he began to quote it by heart before he had found 
the page; “‘ The evil instinct is like a fly, sitting between the two 
valves of the heart — as it is written: ‘ Dead flies cause the spiced 
oil to stink and ferment.’ ” 

For a while first one, then another authority was produced 
on either side in support of the different views; it seemed as if the 
two were really concerned solely with clearing up the critical pas- 
sage. But soon David realized that he was getting no nearer to his 
father. 

It was disconcerting. He got up and walked about the room. 
Automatically he opened the door of a cupboard and took out the 
spice box. It was a pretty bit of silver in the form of a small ship, 
the cabin being a drawer to hold several sorts of spices — sweet- 
smelling things for the sabbath, designed to strengthen the soul 
when it mourns the end of the royal rest day. David’s fingers ca- 
ressed the finely embossed surface as he talked and defended him- 
self, There was actually a flag on its mast, a little flag embroidered 
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with the star of David. Strange he thought, that we a disafiied 
nation, should cherish this affection for flags and banners. The 
ship, too, is an emblem of the voyages of discovery to Zipangu 
and Africa. 

“Tf we had more of the evil instinct,” he cried, holding up 
the box in illustration, “ we should have more power, and the na- 
tions would not dare to sin against us. Therefore it is possible to 
diminish the amount of sin in the world — through the instinct for 
evil.” And his childish words recurred to him. “ The others ought 
to beg, and we to command and be gracious to them.” Had he not 
always stood in this attitude to his parent? 

“That is not to be played with,” exclaimed his father, 
wrenching the box from him so violently that it rolled on the 
ground. 

“That is not to be played with,” he repeated, with dull fury 
in his voice. 

He could not mean the box. Does he mean what I said about 
the evil instinct? David asked himself. Or does he mean something 
still closer to life, my person as a whole? He rejects me; talks of 
play when it is no play to me but a matter of the gravest im- 
portance. He won’t even admit the gravity of it. Really he goes 
too far, thought the boy, though it went against the grain to find 
fault with his father, his sinless father. 

But he was to be left no longer to these softening reflections, 
for his father’s next words were unmistakable. “ You are going the 
way of the Emori. It is of your own evil ways, your own instinct 
that you speak; of that which led you to the house of idolatry and 
the daughter of inchastity.” 

So his father knew, did he? Far from sitting there in his quiet 
room, seeing nothing, it now appeared that he knew everything, 
everything. 

“The mother of seven sons” murmured his father, as if 
soliloquising, “‘ sacrificed even her youngest to the glory of His 
name. I have lost five children. Would that it were the altar of the 
Highest upon which I were offering up my youngest! ” 

No, no “ bag of bones ” this time! David stood firm against 
the piercing glance that would have annihilated him. Were there 
not tears steeling the look? Even so, David withstood it. His 
respect for his father was not destroyed, but just because of that 
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respect there must be something quite stupendous within himself 
to support his resistance. Could it be the hope which had originally 
brought him there? Should he put it into words, fall back on 
Gerson? “ You yourself, father .’ But David stopped again. 
His father had judged his son’s deeds, but never had David 
dreamed of delivering judgment on anything his father had done. 
But I am not saying it by way of blame, he told himself encourag- 
ingly, I admire him for it. 

It was his last card. Could he convince his father that they 
two, father and son, were one and the same by nature and that 
the son did not feel himself unworthy to rest in his father’s bosom? 

I too lie on the altar of the Most High, to be sacrificed like 
the seventh son of the pious mother, he assured himself, even if it 
is not quite clear at first sight what is happening to me. The fact 
is, there is another altar, which at first sight actually looks like a 
bed of inchastity; there is a pain, an intense fatigue, which re- 
sembles the exhaustion of ignoble lust. Few are aware of it. But 
you, my father, ought to know it. Ought not to condemn me 
at sight. You did not condemn that other one that time: you 
knew — then! 

All this he tried to say. But out of his mouth came protesting 
words, which — he realized as he uttered them — must have quite 
a different ring from what he intended. “ Yet you yourself brought 
the man into the community, the man whom the others regarded 
as a sinner — Asher Lammlein, the false Messiah.” 

His father did not answer at once. He sat down to his book 
again and arranged his dress. Then he looked at his son once more, 
quite coldly this time, almost it seemed as if he hated him: 
“ Lammlein? A distant relative.” 

Limmlein — Lemel. Was that it? Was the event that had 
roused David to such enthusiasm traceable to so small a source? 
Or was his father screening himself behind a trivial reason to avoid 
confiding in his son? Was he now determined to have nothing in 
common with him? 

He would never get to the bottom of it. His father had lapsed 
into silence. 

That last gesture of arranging his dress, as if he were shaking 
dust from him, was too deliberate to make another address 


possible. 
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see 

Sadly David withdrew to the doorway. It was wrong to have 
said those last words. The effect had been to insult his father, who 
only at the recent meeting had been attacked on Gerson’s account. 
It must look to him now as if his son had joined his adversaries. 

“Forgive me, father,” he longed to say. “ Forgive me that 
you do not understand me? was what it should be; but parents 
were always in the right, children in the wrong. David had known 
that from time immemorial. His father had the right not to under- 
stand him. If he understood he would be someone else, no longer 
his father. Therefore how could he ever forgive his son? 

David took one more look around the silent whitewashed 
room. His father’s eyes were searching for the particular line on 
which he had been engaged before the interruption. At last he 
found it and his face became smooth, as if the peace of the law 
were reflected in his big regular features, which just escaped 
coarseness. 

Hardly had David reached the street when a terrific explosion 
crashed like thunder down the street. They had not succeeded in 
saving the magazine, it seemed. It was as if fate had put its seal 
on the catastrophe which threatened the community. The fire 
kindled in the ghetto had eaten its way into the Christian city. 
Could clearer proof be found of the Jewish menace, of the divine 
intention to drive them out? 


23 

“Blessed be the Lord our God who hath such things in his 
world.” The blessing, which it was customary to recite on seeing 
beautiful trees and beautiful beings, burst from David’s anguished 
heart as he clasped Monica to him, for her beauty had a liberat- 
ing effect. A teacher of the law had once been similarly moved to 
say, on seeing a lovely heathen girl on the temple steps: All his 
creatures praise him, for he has shaped them out of his wisdom. 
And David added: “ Blessed be He who knows all secrets.” 

Outside, the flames leaped with increased fury, lighting 
Monica’s room with their fitful glare. She was resting on David’s 
shoulder with her grey eyes gleaming and her dainty body nestling 
in his arm. Not a word of blame did she find for his brusque de- 
parture from the cellar that night. She asked no questions, had 
nothing to forgive. David was conscious only of the complete sur- 
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render that her kiss conveyed: the surrender of her beauty, her 
strange calm, and the honey-sweet fragrance that streamed from 
her as if she breathed with her whole body, not only with 
her mouth. 

She was still ignorant of what had happened. He was with 
her again — that was all she knew. The crackling of burning had 
not alarmed her; the herald’s blasts and the Order of Expulsion 
had. “ If you had not come to me now,” she said, “I should have 
come to see you tomorrow.” 

“To our house? ” 

“T should have fetched you away again —as I did before, 
with the cans.” 

Strange that there should still be jokes and smiles in this 
world! He had risen from the sea of trouble into which his con- 
versations with Gerson and his father had plunged him into an 
atmosphere of soft refreshing azure-blue. Only now, after two or 
three deep breaths, could he marshal his recollections, Not that he 
could feel calm — for he had no doubt that all was lost, that noth- 
ing could now save the community. But it was something to be 
able to breathe freely again, and his choking fear relaxed as he 
told the clinging girl of the horrors of that night: of the murder 
of Meier Dub, of Lipman Spira’s daughter, of the fire and the 
mad gate-keeper. She listened without interrupting him. He 
did not mention his father. Never had he spoken of him to 
Monica and neither would he do so now. Finally he told her that 
the powder magazine in the town wall had exploded. 

“In the town wall? Do you really mean it? ” 

“ About an hour ago. You must have heard it.” 

“JT did. But in the city wall? Do you mean to say you don’t 
know the danger that puts us in?” She slipped off her couch, 
lighted a candle, and began to comb her hair before the mirror. 

“What are you doing, Monica? ” 

“ Dressing.” 

“Tn the night? Where are you going? ” 

“To the burgrave, to Herr von Rozmital.” 

His heart smote him. There was the sinister magic word for 
which he had been waiting; the word which, though he had 
choked it back and succeeded in forgetting it at times, had come 
back to him repeatedly in the course of this wild night. The visit 


to the burgrave — that sole possibility of rescue, proposed to him 
by Monica. “I won’t have it, I won’t,” he groaned, clutching 
her arm. 

But she pulled herself away. “I am free and I do as I 


think good.” 

“T would kill you sooner 
throat. 

“My lambkin,” she said gently, “do you really want the 
hangman to flog me — and my father and my mother? ” 

“ You — your father? ” 

“ You still don’t understand what it is all about, my lamb- 
kin. Those were secret powder magazines that exploded in the fire. 
The sheriffs are arming against the king. Now the murder is out. 
And tomorrow the wall will be searched from end to end by the 
king’s watch —and in our cellar, under the tower of the Frog 
smithy, they will find $3 

“ Let me go — and throw it into the river.” 

“Too late. All the gates are sure to be under guard by now. 
But the burgrave took it upon his own shoulders and now he may 
carry it. I am only asking that he should hide the traces of his 
murderous deed.” 

“ And that is why ——? ” 

“Would you make me his scapegoat? ” 

David snatched her to him. Never had her lips been so sweet 
as now, when they gleamed crimson and soft out of her white face. 
But even as he kissed her a terrible thought forced itself on him. 
He knew that many a chance incident had come to the help of the 
serpent who tempted man to sin; but that every successive sin 
should be so favoured by the accidents of chance as to be a 
definite replica of its original was amazing. Here was Monica 
going to see the burgrave in any case — not on his account, or that 
of the community, but to save her own life and her parents’. 
Clearly she had to go, and as quickly as possible. He had no right 
to hold her back. What a fiendish temptation! If this “ daughter 
of inchastity,” cursed by his father, who by the same token con- 
demned his son’s whole mode of life, should be destined to bring 
salvation to the holy congregation of Prague! Salvation because 
he, David, had served God with the evil instinct also — what a 
triumph over his father, what a justification of himself. David’s 
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neces leaped for joy but he trembled at his own rejpibing: for it 
might be the jubilation of hell which was at last pulling him over 
definitely and irresistibly to the side of sin. 

“T should have gone to see the burgrave tomorrow or the 
next day in any case,” said Monica quite casually. “ For your 
people’s sake. As I told you once before, I know the way to keep 
you here.” 

But it must not happen that way. Never! David did not say 
it however. He was moved to tears to think that she knew nothing 
of his anguish, did not and never would know what hung upon her 
decision. “I love you, Monica,” he whispered against her fore- 
head, “I love you.” 

Gently she stroked his burning face. “‘ You guessed right the 
other day. I only didn’t want to offend you.” 

And now he had to brush her lovely hair for her as he some- 
times did of a morning; to brush it slowly, careful not to pull 
and hurt her. It was a task that required his whole attention and 
admitted of no trifling. Monica then pulled her comb through the 
crisp gold masses and if it caught anywhere it was a sign that the 
brushing had not been satisfactory. 

“How clumsy you are today! ” she scolded, then, turning, 
saw that he was crying into her outspread hair. 

“Why, I am only going to drop a curtsey. What do you sup- 
pose? Nothing else whatever.” 

She only wants not to hurt me again, he said to himself. 

“Tt is a sin that I am letting you go.” 

‘¢ A sin? ” That was quite beyond her comprehension. It was 
surely quite natural that the burgrave should make good the 
damage he had done. He would post sentries to prevent the search- 
ing of the city wall by the Frog Smithy. And to remove the ban 
against the Jews —that was a trifle for him. 

A trifle which has cost us days and nights of despair akin to 
madness, thought David. A trifle — that a father should stab his 
child to death. But for the moment that did not concern him. It 
was the idea of leading his beloved — whose breath is still upon 
him, whose loosened hair glides through his fingers — voluntarily 
into the house of the enemy that shook his soul to its very founda- 
tions. It was a sin to love this Christian girl at all, but even that 
which was good and noble in the sin was now being desecrated 
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most. Wretched, contemptible creature! A single sin was 
not sufficient ransom for the community; it had to be a double 
one, a degradation that would deprive him of the last shred of ~ 
honour. 

He tried to convey to her what he was suffering, but she 
soon interrupted him. “ Which shall I plait into my hair? ” she 
asked, fetching a selection of ribbons out of a box. 

“T to deck you out — for him? ” he flung at her savagely. 

“ But it will be fun,” she laughed. 

“ You want to beautify yourself — for him? ” 

“Why not? If I go at all I want him to admire me. Is there 
anything strange in that? ” She put on her earrings and danced 
across the room. “‘ You’re jealous, eh, lambkin? ” 

He shook his head. Reverence for her artlessness had seized 
him. Was this the real innocence— more innocent than his 
father’s exhaustive research in the law, nearer the truth than 
Hirschl’s battle for his school and Gerson’s vision of the end of 
days and the Messiah? No need for a Messiah here, for there was 
no sin, no worrying about sin. He felt inclined so say: “ You are 
good, Monica. No one is good but you, not even my father; for 
you praise God as the trees and the flowers praise Him — know- 
ing nothing about Him.” Only now when he was about to lose 
her, did his love reveal to him the real Monica. Why had he not 
seen this gleaming vision earlier and fallen down before her, kiss- 
ing her feet like a star worshipper. 

But of all this he said not a word. Helped her into her dress. 
(Who would take it off for her?) Put her trailing cloak round 
her. (Where would she lay it aside?) Before her beautiful arm 
vanished into the narrow sleeve he kissed it lingeringly as if he 
could not let it go, and bit into it as he kissed, burying his teeth 
in her cool flesh. 

“Never loved me so much as you do today, have you, lamb- 
kin? ” Mocking, perhaps, but wisely said. For was he not enjoying 
her beauty this time, not for himself only, but also in the name 
of his rival? Such beauty as she had never before revealed to 
him. Could it be that Satan held in readiness certain special 
devilish delights for those who surrendered to him? 
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He escorted her across the yard. It was barely dawn. The 
fire was extinguished and all was quiet out there in the dark. 

An August night with a touch of autumn chill. Through the 
empty streets they went. To the castle. 

He felt he must be there. Must stand below the burgrave’s 
palace. Must stand below and know that that other man was tak- 
ing her in his arms. 

“Ts it to hear about the community? ” she asked. 

He had almost forgotten that. ‘“‘ Why yes,” he replied, “to 
hear about the community.” 

They had reached the river. On they went, under the new 
tower and over the stone bridge. Now the castle came in sight, 
stretching its length along the rocky heights like a black vulture 
crouched to spring at the advancing prey. 

David clutched the girl’s slim body to him. “So calm, 
Monica? ” 

“No good being anything else now,” she said. Had her voice 
ever trembled so sweetly? 

“ Blackguard and whore! A nice pair, aren’t we,” he fumed. 
The sweetness that he was extracting from this wickedness 
embittered him. 

“ What does it matter? ” 

“Wait. There is no such hurry.” 

“Yes, there is. Before daylight comes.” 

He caught her to him again. Again the fiery kisses. Before 
the eyes of the castle, the eyes of his rival. 

“‘ One thing I swear,” he cried, tearing himself from the fren- 
zied caress. ‘‘ One thing I swear. If it succeeds —if the ban is 
lifted through your sin and mine when our holiest men have fasted 
and prayed and kept night vigils in vain — then it is all heresy 
that they have taught me; it is not virtue that is pleasing to God 
but crime, and I will have nothing more to do with myself as I 
have been up to now. I’ll away from you all.” He turned back 
to look at the ghetto on the other bank. “TI shall go out into the 
world, far from here. To Germany, where a new spirit has risen 
among the peasants, and they are throwing off their yoke; where 
scholars lead a life of youth and freedom.” 

“ And I will wander with you, yes, with you.” 

“ Monica! You would go with me? ” 
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“ You doubt it? ” 

“Ts it possible, then, that joy may yet come out of our 
weeping! ” He sprang up joyfully. “ Then you do really love me, 
Monica! You would go with me? Into the unknown? ” 

“Ves, my lambkin.” 

“ Your parents, your home re 

“T only want you. I have never wanted anything else.” 

Their young hearts beat in wildest exultation. The morning 
breeze awoke and swept the stone bridge. In the purifying chill 
of the new day they embraced, standing in the middle of the long 
bridge, where no man could see them but only the clouds, the grim 
sleeping hills around, and the quiet, broad grey river below. They 
had thought they knew each other. Now they were amazed to 
find a tall blossom born of their old passionate love, lovelier than 
all that went before and breathing fragrant consolation now that 
they were brought low. 

He told her of Erfurt. Years before, tangled rumours had 
penetrated into the ghetto of a free and merry republic, a lacta 
livertas founded there by the heads of the college, in which 
heathen gods were worshipped, monks scoffed at, church and 
coercion defied. “‘ There I shall be welcome. There where unpreju- 
diced, highly educated men and genuine antischolasticists and 
humanists foregather: Mutianus Rufus, friend of all young poets, 
and the witty Rubianus. And Hutten, the Frankish nobleman.” 
He struck up the song: 


Up, Landsknecht, you, 
And riders true, 
Let not our Hutten fall! 


and marched along, full of a new definace and self-confidence. It 
was as if he had never felt young until that hour. This dream of 
Erfurt had often crossed his mind. But it was a dream no longer. 
He would go there with Monica and see for himself whether the 
reports were justified by the facts. Hurrying along, as if bound for 
the new promised land, he quite forgot that it was not Erfurt, 
not the scholars’ republic, to which he was taking Monica — until 
the gigantic iron-bound door of the palace creaked on its hinges 
and he found himself, after a last handclasp, alone with the cold 
Morning wind. 
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King Messiah — a procurer! 

He looked at the shameful thing awhile but was too weary to 
probe into its depths. There he sat staring into vacancy. A traf- 
ficker who had sold the dearest thing he possessed! 

He had sunk down upon one of the curbstones near the castle 
gate. Like a beggar. His Jew’s dress made him a mark for all the 
passers-by. It had been foretold that the Messiah would sit ragged 
among the beggars on the Tiber bridge in Rome, close to the 
pope’s castle of Saint Angelo, but the prophecy had not gone so 
far as to make him gaze up at the windows, wondering behind 
which of them the burgrave was making love to his bride. 

Towards noon he got up. He had never thought Monica could 
stay so long. 

He dragged himself home in as pitiable a condition as if he 
had indulged in bestial dissipation. 

In his father’s study —a council. They were still at it. Or 
was it a new council? It made no odds, for nothing was to come 
of it either way. What were they really after? Did they not know 
that he had sacrificed his heart’s treasure? And what could their 
council do after that? Unreal and ghostly they seemed to him. 
Asleep in broad daylight, asleep while the most momentous 
thing of all was happening. And how absurd the little president 
was with his masterfulness and self-importance. Even David’s 
father seemed to him a little absurd. Simson (Samson) he 
was named after the hero, and “Lemel” the lamb. Yes, he 
like David was a hero of lamblike piety. They were all tarred 
with the same brush; it stuck to them and pursued them into their 
inmost recesses, no matter if they banged the doors of a thousand 
folio pages behind them. 

The talk was of Angelik, the body-surgeon. He had evidently 
been frightened and painfully affected by the visit of the Jewish 
deputation. “ But don’t you see,” he had said, “ I as a Jew am just 
the one who cannot speak for you. People would say I abused my 
position, would accuse me — and not altogether without reason — 
of partizanship.” 

David felt like saying: That is not my attitude. It would 
be cowardly to flee, to separate my fate from yours. You are still 
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my brethren. I did not break with you when I called to you in your 
houses from the bridge. If I turn from you it is only to go in search 
of the inviolable nobility of your race that lies buried under the 
dust of ages. Is it my fault that my quest of that nobility, that 
freedom, and loveliness, led me away from you, led me outside 
your walls into the Christian town, where a happier sun shines and 
not only the cemetery has green grass and trees; where nature is 
neither thwarted nor oppressed but offers the fruit of life? Where- 
ever my quest took me it was always the beauty of Israel that I 
sought, the beauty hurled down from heaven on the ninth day 
of Ab—though not for every generation, not for all time. 

All at once he realized that he had opened his mouth, was 
actually speaking. 

The meeting was a more aimless and undisciplined affair 
than the one held two days earlier. Then the expulsion had not 
been announced; now a whole day of the fateful eight had gone 
by without a sign of improvement in their affairs. The terrible 
suspense and agitation were hardly to be borne. Of those present, 
most had fasted and all had watched through the night. David’s 
sleepless night throbbed in his temples too, robbing him of his 
clear reasoning powers. His speech was muddled —a jumble 
of words. “I have trodden the paths of sin,” he shouted, as if 
praying. “Our father, our king, we have sinned before thee ” 
came the response from some of the assembly, who smote their 
breasts as they spoke. A little circle gathered about David. He 
was prophesying their salvation, salvation through his sin. No one 
understood him. But the president’s attention had been roused. 
From his high seat he ordered David to tell them all what ground 
he had for his prophecy. They had reached a stage when not even 
the most improbable solution could be ignored. Bunzl the butcher 
— who was not of the council but, like many other Jews, had 
pushed his way in, as the barriers around those in authority began 
to weaken — Bunz] the man of force had just proposed that the 
young men should be armed to defend the gates on the day of 
expulsion. “ Set fire to everything rather than hand it over volun- 
tarily! ” he cried. “ Much hope there is in that,” said someone. 
The word “ hope ” galvanized David. He explained that neither 
had he any hope. Quite the contrary. He still hoped that Monica’s 
plan would miscarry. “Who is Monica? ” they cried. Then he 
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began to tell them of his Christian, of how he had bean with her 
night after night. (His father knew it anyhow. Why not the 
others too?) Everything became more indistinct in David’s 
brain. He told them of Gerson, and of his ruse to get the gate 
key from him. “ That was the beginning of the evil. No, not the 
beginning. I can’t look back so far — the beginning is lost. Par- 
ticularly wicked it was to deceive the unsuspecting old man like 
that. Judge for yourselves. And can good come out of such wick- 
edness? God preserve us. Rather let us go down in honour and 
chastity than be indebted to Satan for our ransom.” 

They turned away from him but he hardly noticed it. Talked 
on. A confession before the whole assembly; before the rabbi, 
the president, his father, his former school-fellow . . . There they 
all were who knew him. “ Now judge me. I am telling you how 
it all led up to the night of the fire; to Gerson with his imaginary 
visions; to my father who dismissed my urgent plea with: ‘ 
distant relation,’ and gave me no further explanation; to Monica, 
the only one who tried to help me, and made it easy for me to ask 
the accursed thing of her — ‘ I am going to see the burgrave, Herr 
von Rozmital in any case ’— those were her words; and I escorted 
her myself, led her there and laid her in his bed, took his old 
fingers in mine and laid them like clammy toads on her glowing 
breast ‘ 

They were listening to him again. Asking when all this hap- 
pened about which he was feverishly rhapsodising. But there was 
no more to be extracted from him. He babbled for a while, then 
fell fainting to the floor. 

He woke — was it immediately after, or hours later? — to 
the sound of a fanfare of trumpets, great commotion and rejoic- 
ings. They crowded round him, trying to drag him to the window. 
Down below, a herald in blue silk with Herr von Rozmital’s arms 
was proclaiming: The royal edict is removed. The Jews are to 
remain and will be under the special protection of the king and 
his burgrave. 

Shame and misery! That was David’s only thought as he 
recovered consciousness. But they pulled him downstairs where 
the crowd thronged to kiss his hand or at least to touch his cloak. 
He could not stand up against the attack but fell, only to be lifted 
up again; and a way was made for him through the cheering 
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masses. The president walked on one side of him, Rabbi Mar- _ 


golioth on the other. It was a long, long way but at last they 
brought him to his own home. He felt his mother’s long kiss. His 
father appeared to be holding aloof, but David kissed his hand and 
he suffered it. Then everything became dark around him again. 
Hundreds of heads, hands, bodies bore down on him. But it soon 
grew lighter. A space was cleared around him as for a king. 
“Esther, I am thy brother —and thou art my sister.” Surely 
someone was singing it at his ear. Did no one see the shame of it 
all? See the last of the old piety torn up from his heart by the 
root, see him delivered into the hands of Lilith’s demons? Evi- 
dently not; for they were actually taking him to the synagogue. 
To thank God for the miracle. 

Then an incident occurred which to David seemed perfectly 
right and natural. Lipman Spira’s wife came raving into the 
synagogue and into the men’s room. She swung an axe at David, 
who bowed his head like a victim for the sacrifice, prepared to 
take the blow in all humility. But the others seized the raving 
woman by the arm. “ Poor wretch, her daughter’s death has sent 
her mad,” said someone. ‘‘ Oh no, she knows, she knows,”’ sobbed 
David. ‘ She knows I am guilty, knows that I diverted the divine 
plan by sacrilege and diabolical arts. She knows, for she feels 
it in her body. She aims at Satan in me. For through my evil deed 
her daughter’s martyrdom is made unnecessary, an act of rash 
perversity.” 

They pressed around him to help him up. He was called upon 
as the third to read from the scriptures — the highest honour that 
can befall a man in the whole service. Indeed there was no end 
to the honours showered on him. A festive banquet in the rabbi’s 
house where he listened to speeches by the leading councillors 
who called him the “ Protector of Israel,” the “ Prophet of our 
epoch,” and the “ Righteous One among the concealed thirty- 
six Righteous Men on whose account God preserves the world.” 
The whole congregation was beside itself with joy. No one had a 
thought left for the shameful thing which led to this rejoicing. 
Yet he had told them plainly enough! Or did they not catch it? 
Perhaps they wished to forget it. Or the happy issue was held 
to justify everything. Be that as it might, the evil instinct had 
triumphed; it was through the evil and not the good instinct that 
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the community had been saved. And now the evil instinct came 
tootling in at the window from the band at the head of the pro- 
cession outside, gleamed from the torches that swung to and fro, 
' and sparkled in the impudent verses of the jesters. The people 
laughed and sang. Sober men sprang up from the festive board, 
seized each other by the hand, and with God’s name on their lips 
danced across the hall in a Satanic orgy. 

At last David succeeded in slipping away. It was midnight. 

He was ashamed to appear before Monica, for he dreaded the 
least allusion to what had happened. But he need not have been 
afraid. Monica had been too busy over her preparations to waste 
idle thoughts. It was out of the question that David should flee 
in his Jew’s dress, which would have drawn all eyes to him. She 
began by removing his yellow hat from under which the cork- 
screw curl hung down. Curls and beard then fell under her scissors 
and razor, and next she produced a smart little biretta which well 
became his strangely rejuvenated face. He had had the fore- 
thought to bring a cloak without the Jewish badge, but it was 
heavy and clumsy like everything the Jews wore, even when made 
from Christian designs. For within the wall, where they were 
allowed to go abroad without the special mark, the Jews still per- 
sisted in wearing closely woven black material. And now for the 
first time David found himself fitted with a light cloak of red 
and blue cloth, open in front. Monica put it round him and 
clapped her hands in glee. Absorbed in the transformation of her 
sweetheart, she had no time to think of other things. Just before 
they were to start, however, while she was packing her jewellery, 
she remembered to ask if he had brought any money with him. 
For without money they would not go far, even if she sold her few 
trinkets. 

This had not occurred to him. 

She laughed meaningly: “ You are so clever with locks, my 
lambkin.” And dimly the picture came back to him of the tender 
spring in the courtyard of the smithy, of himself standing before 
the young girl and turning the key in the rusty door of the shed. 
It had been the beginning of all his wickedness. So few months 
ago — yet she could laugh and mock at him, could turn the key 
of his conscience round and round in his rusty heart. The worst 
was still to come. He had always felt his mother’s old iron store 


to be a ghostly spot. Always reproving voices rose from the clank- 
ing pile and this time he knew what they said. Thief, thief! He 
had come back to his father’s house, having shortly before taken 
leave of it for ever as he supposed, and was feeling his way through 
the darkness of the basement to his mother’s money chest. 

Was it to this end, then, that she had worked and saved all 
her life — that her own son might plunder her store? 

Evidently I am not to be sacrificed on the altar of the Most 
High, said David to himself; it’s the gallows and the wheel for 
a thief. 

A deep sigh broke the silence. Was his mother dreaming? 
Sighing in her sleep? 

David’s hand broke open the chest. Then he paused. Lis- 
tened. A second sigh. 

He had to go to her. Up the stairs, past his father’s room. 
Silence. It must be that part of the night in which his father slept 
instead of studying. Though, even if he were not asleep, it would 
be just as quiet; no sound ever came through his father’s door. 
But his mother — his mother was calling him, calling between 
her sighs. He pushed open her door, which was unlatched. There 
she lay in bed. The moonlight playing on the pillow lit up her 
sleeping face. How small it was, as small as Monica’s face in her 
pillows! But how shrunken, how worn out, with its deep furrows. 

Mother, you have had nothing but troubles. You don’t even 
know what joy is. And I must go — and carve the deepest furrow 
of all in that face of yours. I must do that — or give up the other. 
To do both is impossible; to give up the other — quite as 
impossible. : 

Or do you really insist that I should? 

He came nearer to the bed. How quietly his mother slept. 
Even the sighs had ceased. Suddenly the thought came: What 
if she were on her deathbed? 

And if not now, it must come in five years, or in ten. For she 
was so old. 

“ Mother is so old,” he said half-aloud. And suddenly the im- 
pulse came to go right up to her, cuddle her, kiss her. Just one 
word at parting. For it was a parting for ever. He would never see 
her again, his old mother. Even when she lay on her deathbed. 

He was quite close, almost touching her grey hair, when the 


loose hanging sleeve of his cloak caught on the carving of the 
bedpost. And all at once he remembered that his mother would 
not know her own son. To present himself like that, beardless 
and in his gay garb —a strange man by her bedside! She would 
die of the shock. 

Yes, he was a stranger in his own home. He had no longer 
any choice. 

Farewell, aged mother. Back to the chest. The thalers slid 
through his fingers. Every one had been carved in sorrow and 
tears. And what despair when they found his room empty in the 
morning! The community, too, with their scheme for a week’s 
celebrations. He had not the strength to consider all the conse- 
quences. Helplessly he weighed the money bags and notes in his 
palm. He did not intend to take it all, naturally. Only half, or a 
third. Even that was too much. He shook the money back again, 
although well acquainted with the satirical proverb: If you eat 
pork at all, see that you drip with grease. But it was equally bad 
whichever way he looked at it. Especially with his mother so 
very, very old. And lying so motionless up there asleep. He would 
only take what was absolutely essential. Forty thalers; no, 
twenty. Reduce his sin. By such means? 

Suddenly the shop was lighted up. Tuvya had come in with 
a candle. He was not so idiotic that he could not see what was go- 
ing on. David himself, the open drawer, the money in David’s 
hand: his fingers began to talk. The swollen lips moved furiously 
but no sound came forth. 

He would tell no tales, David thought. A dumb man, the only 
witness of my act. But it appeared that by a supreme effort his 
tongue could be loosened. A dull muttering came threateningly 
to the surface, swelling like a chorus of distant voices, mounting 
and mounting until it became a sustained and piercing cry. 

David was horrorstruck. Banging down the lid he ran breath- 
lessly from the spot, a few rolls of money still in his hand. 


25 
The two wanderers followed the downward course of the 
Moldau. Where Erfurt, the town of liberty, lay David could not 
exactly describe. He only knew that the way to it lay along the 
Moldau, and later by the Elbe, until the boundaries of Bohemia 
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were reached — and these they had every reason to put behind 
them as soon as possible. 

But before they were there the Prague community threw its 
spell about him once more. 

One morning, after they had been travelling three days, they 
witnessed a harrowing sight from the window of their inn. A tall 
figure was staggering along, surrounded by yelping dogs. The 
man’s cloak was pulled hoodwise over his head so that he had to 
feel his way like a blind man. It was uncanny to see how quickly 
he moved, nevertheless, and how well he protected himself from 
the dogs with his long stick. Not always successfully, as was 
evident from the half-torn rags of his cloak which trailed be- 
hind him. 

David hurried out and blocked the wanderer’s way: it was 
Gerson. 

“They drove you out? ” 

It seemed not improbable to David. The community, so re- 
cently saved, would have lost no time in reviving the old strife 
and the weakest among them would fare the worst. Jacob Kralik, 
Hirschl, and all those who grudged the aged president Munka his 
triumph (for it was his party, to which the Lemels belonged, which 
had saved the town), all the dissatisfied ones in fact might have 
united to strike the blow to which the poor gate-keeper, good soul, 
living isolated and aloof, fell a victim. A fine revenge indeed. 
“Was that it? ” Gerson made no reply, seemed not to know what 
had happened. Perhaps he had escaped voluntarily to follow 
David. The joy of meeting him shone in his eyes. He was evidently 
quite prepared to fall on his knees before him as once before in 
the tower. 

David was still plying him with questions when Monica 
joined them. “ Leave him alone, don’t you see he is almost starv- 
ing? ” she said. 

They brought him into the garden of the inn and coaxed a 
little milk down his throat. Then he fell asleep, stretched out on 
the seat in front of the house. 

Monica fetched a pillow from her room and laid it under his 
head. Then she took off her fichu and stretched it between two 
branches of the overhanging shrubs to keep the sun off his face. 
After which she took the opportunity of this their first halt to do 
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a little washing down by the brook and lay it out on the grass to 
bleach while David sat beside Gerson to keep off the flies. They 
spent a peaceful hour in which the noise and toil of the last few 
days grew refreshingly dim under the heartening chorus of the 
birds. The sun shone green in the bushes. The trees rustled in uni- 
son. David turned repeatedly to watch his wife, with a happy 
proud feeling that her work constituted the modest beginning 
of an establishment of a house of their own out there in the inn 
garden. 

Presently Monica came and sat beside him and with their 
arm round each other they watched the sleeper. His face had fallen 
in and beside the old red scar there were fresh ones, suggesting 
hand blows or sharp stones. What was in Monica’s mind? Was she 
thinking of her father, he wondered, left behind in the smithy, an 
old man with grey hair? There were tears in her eyes. It was 
strange, but Monica was as silent about her parents as David 
about his. 

Mother is so old — the words rang in his ears suddenly as if 
he had said them under his breath. 

Gerson moved in his sleep and groaned. In a moment Monica 
was beside him, rearranging his pillow. 

This gave David courage to voice the thought that had been 
growing within him, although he feared that Monica would look 
upon the suggestion as a serious burden, limiting their hardly won 
freedom. ‘“ We won’t leave him here. We will take him with us.” 

Monica’s limpid honest gaze met him in surprise. ‘‘ Why, 
of course! ” she said. 

How grateful he was to her. For a long time he sat pressing 
her hand, and as she turned away to go back to her washing he 
followed her slim white figure, crowned with its blond coronet, as 
reverently as if she were a goddess of unsophistication, of nature 
itself. The notes of the birds sounded clear and lovely for the first 
time in his ears for he had known nothing but the busy chatter and 
chirping of town sparrows. Here in the beech woods, the birds 
alternately trilled or exchanged question and answer, almost as 
if they were sensible beings of aristocratic breeding. They sang 
of love and of all the joys and pleasures of life—life as it 
should be lived according to nature’s plan. And Monica’s manner 
had undergone the same change as the birds’ voices since leav- 
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ing the town. It was kinder, nobler. He himself was conscious 
of being different. The impatient covetousness of their nights 
of love had given place to a feeling of intense intimacy and 
confidence. 

Was it so dreadful that in this happiness he should have for- 
gotten his mother? In an indefinable way, he felt her suddenly 
near him. She was not angry. When the birds sang her voice 
chimed in. 

Monica was familiar with the medicinal plants that grew in 
the forest and the old man soon revived after drinking her herb 
tea. By the afternoon the three of them were able to set out. Up 
hill and down dale the strangely assorted company journeyed. The 
old man towered in the middle of the happy lovers, to right and 
left of him, supporting him slightly with their arms though more 
from friendliness than necessity. He did not in fact need them but 
stepped out briskly and sometimes went on ahead of them. A 
hefty pilgrim! David was reminded of Asher Lammlein’s wander- 
ings from the Gulf of Venice to Bohemia. The old fellow was a 
hardened vagabond. To Monica’s imagination he represented 
something different. As he stood a little in front of them on the hill 
at a bend in the road, looking down between the firs and heaving 
vast sighs (as it was his custom and perhaps his form of “ serv- 
ice”) the setting sun caught his red hair and ragged cloak and 
Monica cried out in sudden childish terror: “ Look! The Wander- 
ing Jew! ” 

But how nice of her not to be afraid of the uncanny Ahasu- 
erus. He was David’s Ahasuerus and that was enough to make 
her love and be kind to him. David had no words for his tender- 
ness and respect for her. It was not enough to caress her arm or 
stroke her shoulder; that he had always done and it was for his 
own consolation. What could he do now to show how he adored 
her and longed to lay himself at her feet? He lacked a sign, a word 
that should express his longing to serve her, and he took refuge in 
humming something as he went along. It was a song which he had 
never heard, a new song straight from his heart, expressive of 
gratitude and fearless, jubilant happiness, though sung softly 
and without words. He went on singing it to himself inter- 
minably. Even when they passed through a village he did not 
stop. 
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Monica nudged him. “ You shouldn’t pray like that in front 
of people.” 

“T am not praying.” 

“ But you are swaying about so.” 

Much ashamed, he stopped. He also remembered not to take 
such long steps. Monica had often pointed out the ungainliness 
of his stride which made him look even shorter than he was. 

As a matter of fact, the old man Gerson soon proved himself 
no burden but rather a help. Before he came the pair had aroused 
many a suspicious look. It was obvious at a glance that they were 
not married. And their youth and somewhat timid air had led 
many an innkeeper to turn them away. The difference between 
them was really too marked: the fair slim girl was fully a head 
taller than the black-haired youth who was clearly, in spite of 
his gay raiment, a Jew or at least a foreigner. Gerson’s arrival 
had made them a more reputable-looking group. The two might 
now pass for brother and sister with the old man for their father. 
On the very first evening of their common pilgrimage the advan- 
tages became evident. They were admitted without much argu- 
ment to the first inn they happened to pass. 

Not even at supper did Gerson show any interest in their do- 
ings or any curiosity as to their destination. Indeed they could 
not be sure that he was conscious of his surroundings at all. It 
was almost a shock to David when he at last opened his mouth, 
as he accompanied the two to their room. Plainly he had his 
ideas about things for his smile had a flavour both of ribaldry 
and of piety as he said: “‘ The beauty of Japhet shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem.” 

“ What was it he said?” asked Monica anxiously, before 
going to sleep. 

“‘ Nothing,” said David guiltily. “ Just a blessing.” 


26 


The next day Gerson fell into a fever. All the same he was 
the one to urge an early start — he did not seem to care in what 
direction. He talked of nothing but the king of the North who was 
making war on the king of the South or of the beast with seven 
horns and the sealed book, and each of his rhapsodies ended with 
the announcement: “ And the end is at hand.” 
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And as they moved on, he would often ie ahead of the others 
although his breath sometimes failed him. Monica employed all 
her arts to stop his cough, but Gerson’s body was visibly wasting 
and his mind was as obviously far removed from people and the 
things of earth. 

“Tsn’t it sad? ” David would say. But Monica could not see 
it as he did. People lived and died. What was there so sad about 
it? As long as the old man lived she was a devoted nurse to him, 
but one felt that his death would be no sort of shock to her — 
and that not because she had only recently come to know him 
intimately but because death could not touch her or mean any- 
thing to her. 

“Tf only we could reach Dresden,” she said calmly, “ we 
could put him in a hospital where he would die in peace.” 

“ Die — in peace? But I want to keep him alive.” 

“‘ But you can see that it is all up with him. Don’t you see that 
he himself wants to die? ” 

“T can’t let it come to that. We must find a doctor, do 
something.” 

“You will only make dying harder for him. Why not let 
him die peacefully? You know he talks of nothing but the end 
being near.” 

“He means it quite differently: the end of all suffering.” 

“The end of all suffering can only be death.” 

Has she heard that in church, he wondered? Anyhow it came 
from her pretty lips with complete conviction and he admired her 
power of enjoying life so fully while, all the time another side 
of her so despised the world and all its pleasures that she was 
equally well attuned to death. How did it stand with himself? 
Undoubtedly he feared death; and this difference of outlook might 
well prove the sharpest division between him and his companion. 
It would account, too, for the feeling he still had of being a 
stranger — to her, but quite as much to the brown-green forest, 
which left him obsessed with the thought of animals fighting with 
tooth and claw and bleeding to death in the dark hiding-places of 
its undergrowth; or to the sunset gently gilding the hills, which 
again meant that the midges were being snared into spiders’ webs. 
A cruel world! Truly there was but one way of protecting oneself 
against this cruelty: not to fear death. From the beginning of 
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time all living things, conscious of being: at the mercy of nature, 
had fallen back on this remedy. The Jews alone had tried another 
way: that of circumventing cruelty by an excess of fear and 
caution. David’s father for instance had mastered nature with his 
rules and precepts. But to what end? With all their virtues the 
Jews remained as wicked as all the rest, harming themselves and 
the other nations —in whose flesh they were as a thorn, setting 
up inflammation and festering. They were afraid to do wrong. But 
the effect of that upon their fellow men was as bad as if they had 
no such fear, while the effect on themselves was even worse — for 
it left them without a moment’s peace. 

David found a particular satisfaction in exalting Monica at 
his own expense. But there came a point when he was forced back 
on himself. 

Who were those preposterously dressed fellows with wide 
slashed sleeves and striped pantaloons, drinking and playing 
skittles in the corner of the inn parlour? “‘ Up Landsknecht brave 

. let not Hutten fall.” The song they were shouting was famil- 
iar. And this was what the landsknechts looked like in real life, 
then, the landsknechts whose song he himself was so fond of sing- 
ing. He sang it differently, and very different too was his mental 
picture of the stalwart burghers of Liberty. He laughed aloud as 
he realized that he had pictured them as young scholars, as rabbis 
with arquebuses and halberds. 

But for this disillusionment he had only himself to blame. 
His merriment dried up, however, when he heard the language 
they used among themselves and to the village magistrate who 
was treating them. One, a handsome fellow with white-blond hair 
and sparkling eyes, bragged and shouted more than the rest in 
his tales of castles set on fire, heads shot away, fields devastated 
and treasures looted. The four soldiers belonged to Jorg von 
Frundsberg’s arquebusiers and were making their way home after 
defending Verona against the Holy League, a nine months’ armis- 
tice having been agreed between his imperial majesty and the 
signorie of Venice. Their company was disbanded but that did 
not worry them, as they had received no pay for a whole year. 
It was their custom to help themselves to money and food where 
they could get it. A village invaded by them became theirs. 
“ Farmer, beware! I’m coming!” said their drums, and the 
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magistrate in this case seemed well acquainted with the threat, 
for he was trying by friendly persuasion to escape paying the 
contribution. 

“ Pay your ransom, fellow! ” shouted the light-haired one, 
already half tipsy, and seizing the magistrate by the throat he 
lifted him out of his seat. 

The terrified man agreed to everything they demanded and, 
to amuse his exigent visitors and as it were to celebrate the 
treaty, sent for two cocks who fell to fighting furiously. This was 
a war game after the ruffians’ own hearts. They knelt down be- 
hind the cocks on the stone floor, and, when either of the wretched 
birds flagged, encouraged it by clapping their hands or pouring 
wine out of their cans. 

David had turned pale: even Monica was clapping with her 
eyes glued to the scene. 

He could not bear the sight another moment. Striding into 
the middle of the room he cried: “I will buy this one,” and 
clutched the bird to him. 

If the arquebusiers had not been so completely taken aback 
by his intervention it would have fared ill with him. But before 
the drunken men could stagger to their feet he had thrown the inn- 
keeper as many thalers as he could pull out of his pocket at a 
time and was outside the door, holding Monica by one hand and 
the cock by the other. For the first time he scolded her. “‘ How 
could you look on at such bloodshed and enjoy it! ” 

Monica hung her head and feebly denied having looked that 
way at all. This put her all at once on a level with the ruck of 
women. 

He was sorry for her as she lay crying on the bed. “ It was 
not so bad as all that, Monica,” he said, stroking her hair. “ Only 
it was a revelation to me on one point — and for that I am thank- 
ful to you.” 

She neither heard nor contradicted him, but fell asleep, 
weary with her wandering. There was no sense in talking over 
such things with her in any case — But his thoughts sped for- 
ward along the path that had been opened up. “ Discipline,” he 
murmured, “ blessed discipline, the great inheritance of my an- 
cestors, you must not forsake me now. I scorned you overmuch 
perhaps when you blew all the air out of my lungs in the Ghetto. 
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But here, in the open air, at the open window, I feel that you are 
good and wise, you holy, earnest Jewish discipline. Only you 
should not be called in before the senses have any warning of 
what life means, before they have tasted lust and known a 
woman’s breath. That is my people’s error: They castigate them- 
selves before they have eaten. 

“Let them first eat their fill, give the body its full measure, 
and only then enforce discipline when appetite threatens to degen- 
erate into gluttony and the dividing line between wholesome and 
unwholesome living has been reached. We should then in truth 
be a nation of priests and a holy people. But we fast like invalids. 
We have not even begun to satiate ourselves before we reject the 
dish that is presented to all created beings. Always in too great a 
hurry, we are too quick to apply the discipline that we have learnt 
from books and not from life.” 

He glanced down tenderly at the sleeping girl. Sounds of the 
brutal orgy in the tap-room mounted through the windows, but 
up there all was innocence and peace. “I do not reject the prof- 
fered dish and I have won my happiness, my woman, though not 
without sin. Perhaps because that is in any case impossible. Not 
without sin, no. But I do not intend to go any further in that 
direction. No more wrong, no more deceit for me. Show your 
worth now, paternal discipline. I have sinned but I will let my- 
self be dragged no lower.” 

The moon, appearing through the clouds, showed him the slim 
nymph-like body of the sleeper. The slender arm, from which the 
sleeve had fallen back, was curved round the blond head; in the 
armpit was a slight growth of youthful down. A thrill of joy ran 
through him and he shuddered. “ Not to miss this. And yet be 
good. What a narrow way it is; right and left the most hideous 
dangers.” 

But it seemed to him that he had found that narrow and 
only way. 

His confidence failed him when they went together into Ger- 
son’s room in the morning. Gerson had died in the night. 

A robin had ventured in through the window and was sitting 
on the sill at the head of the bed, singing its jubilant greeting to 
the sun; close to the silent figure whose soaring spirit seemed 
to be mounting on the waves of the bird’s song. 
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Monica began to pray. David had never heard her before 
and it made her stranger than ever to him. 

“ Ahasuerus has found rest,” she said softly and very 
reverently. 

The words roused him. “‘ Where shall we bury him?” he 
asked. 

“We must send for the priest.” 

Asher Limmlein the Messiah — in a Christian burial ground! 
The idea seemed to mock the dreamer who had believed that all 
churches would fall down on the stroke of midnight as a sign that 
the Redemption was at hand. 

David tried as well as he could to explain to her. But who 
could advise him? He realized for the first time that during the 
whole of their flight from Prague he had met not a single Jew. 
There was no Jewish community except that of Prague within 
many miles. He was alone, lost among hundreds of thousands of 
strangers, enemies — alone with a corpse. 

But Monica, the ever-resourceful, knew a way out. They 
would dig a grave in the wood. The wood was everyone’s ground! 
David agreed. There remained only one small difficulty: to get the 
innkeeper’s hoe and spade without being seen. But Monica suc- 
ceeded. The next thing was to select a spot that should be not too 
far away and yet secluded. It would not do to be overtaken at their 
risky task. Oh, it was very different now from being at home with 
his mother, David felt. Here there was no shelter or protection. No 
one to save them from the sharp storms of life. But it was well 
that it should be so. 

From morning till evening they worked on the shady hillside 
in the forest, which looked out over the Elbe as Gerson’s tower had 
looked out over the home river. Then they waited for the night. 
When it was quite dark they fetched the corpse and carried it, 
wrapped in Gerson’s cloak, to the grave. They fixed his staff in 
the earth with the crook showing among the needle-strewn ground 
in place of a headstone. 

That same night they were tying up their bundles and mak- 
ing ready to move on — for their strange behaviour might well 
arouse suspicion — when the door was forced open and there, in 
the light of a torch, stood the four landsknechts with the fright- 
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ened, cowering innkeeper and a still more frightened peasant 
behind them. 

“Stop! ” cried the fair-haired one who appeared to be the 
leader. “ As sure as my name’s Hannes Sindelfinger you don’t 
move until you’ve handed out the cock that you cut short our 
entertainment by carrying off last night.” 

This pretext was soon disposed of, for Monica had restored 
the half dead cock to the farmyard, as the host testified. There” 
was therefore no excuse for holding up the travellers but it soon 
became evident that Sindelfinger had a mind to have his revenge 
for the disturbance of the night before and was determined to 
stop them. 

“Three came, two are leaving,” he continued. “ What have 
you done with the old man who came with you? This man” 
(pointing to the trembling peasant) “ says he saw you carry him 
out and bury him in the wood without Christian rites.” 

“Tt’s a lie! ” replied Monica glibly. ‘‘ The old man did not 
belong to us at all. If it should be that he owes for his board we 
will pay it out of Christian charity and so you may let us go. 
Though it is really no affair of ours at all.” 

How bravely she defends us and how skilfully she handles 
it, thought David, and was about to add his word when the arque- 
busier stopped him with a roar of: ‘‘ Be quiet, Jew! ” 

David backed into a corner and the landsknecht, angry at 
seeing his prey escape, looked the pair of them up and down until 
suddenly a smile spread over his sunburnt face. He had thought 
of the best way of all. With his fists stuck into his sides he came 
closer to them, crying with exaggerated astonishment: “ Damna- 
tion take you both. What are you two doing together anyhow? ” 

Silence. 

He turned round to the innkeeper. “ As you know, Sir, who- 
ever discovers a Jew, no matter where, without the yellow badge 
on his coat is entitled to take half of everything he carries on his 
person. The other half goes to the government.” 

The innkeeper chimed in helpfully. “ Yes, and he is to be 
put to the torture and see what the irons will do to make him say 
where his hidden treasure is.” 

The three companions, who had held aloof so far, came 
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nearer now that they scented booty. One of them took Monica by 
the chin: “ And it is an imperial mandate that a Jew who has 
struck up a connection with a Christian girl is to be burnt in a 
tar barrel.” 

“ But what can the gentleman mean? ” replied Monica 
coolly, turning as if to appeal to David. “ My husband, Vladislav 
Pertschiitz, lawfully wedded to me in the royal town of Ofen, is a 
Hungarian burgher and as much of a Jew as you yourself, Herr 
Landsknecht. As for me ” —she lifted her skirts and displayed her 
dainty legs — “I am Frau Monica the dancer, on my way to the 
ducal Saxon court at Dresden, where I shall report most severely 
on your conduct unless you let us proceed at once.” 

Her composure was rendered so charming by the pretty eyes 
she made at them and a few tripping dance steps that Sin- 
delfinger stepped back dumbfounded. But recovering himself 
promptly and beginning to crave another sort of amusement, he 
embraced Monica round the hips. “ If you are a dancer, I beg you 
and your husband will stay here. You must make a night of it 
and dance with us, Frau Monica Pertschiitzin.” 

Monica beckoned David to follow and he came downstairs 
behind her and sat down in the tap-room where the fun soon be- 
came boisterous. Monica filled the soldiers’ glasses. A piper was 
called in who could play a couple of dances reasonably well and 
one of the landsknechts — an oldish man with a huge grey beard 
—played the drum to them. The innkeeper’s two daughters 
joined the party, and David, who had never seen anything of the 
sort, blushed to see these girls held shamelessly by their breasts 
and backs. He could feel of course that Monica was only forcing 
herself to play her comedy and that she had started the excitement 
in the hope of escaping unnoticed with him later. And yet, how 
it hurt! How well and how willingly she adapted herself to this 
performance that was so foreign to him. She was dancing with 
Hannes Sindelfinger. Dancing more perhaps than her calculated 
scheme of flight demanded. Yes, she certainly was dancing with 
passionate delight. Her work at the graveside seemed to have 
passed out of her mind. How her eyes lighted up every time the 
handsome slim young giant pressed her to him! Now she was 
dancing the stately pavan with him as she had danced it once be- 
fore in her room at the smithy. And now, as then, she laid her 
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cheek for a moment against the man’s cheek. But the eenente, 
did not stand spellbound, as David had done that time, but ad- 
vanced as his partner retreated and the steps of the two were as 
well suited as if they had trodden the same dance floor from in- 
fancy. His white-blond hair was own brother to her golden-blond. 
The soldiers now set up a chorus which sounded ominous enough 
in David’s ears; a song of “ Maximilian the mighty emperor ” and 
of the troops that ravaged the country, marching with fife and 
drum. 
“God help us to subdue 

And bring the peasants low, 

For they would take the life 

Of many a rider bold. 

We'll break their haughty pride, 

For all the ill they’ve done us.” 


In his orgy, the blond landsknecht came back to his original 
opinion that David was a Jew, and modifying the words to suit 
his purpose began to sing: 


“God help us to subdue 
And bring the vile Jews low” 


and so on. His poetic inspiration pleased him greatly and he 
repeated it, emptying his glass to each in turn and honouring 
David with a special leer. A second inspiration followed: David 
was to swear the Jews’ oath that the Pertschiitzin was really his 
wife and he himself a magyar. In his shirt and standing on a fresh 
pigskin he should swear it, according to the Jewish law of the 
Schwabenspiegel which had been adopted in Bohemia. He, Sin- 
delfinger, would see that it was done — and Monica filled up his 
glass diligently in honour of the occasion. 

It was high time to get away. At last Monica gave a sign. 
The landsknechts were reduced to incoherent sounds and their 
eyes were glazing. The drummer was snoring on his drum. And as 
not one of them had his wits about him it was not difficult to 
effect an escape. 

27 

They wandered for days and for the greater part of the 

nights, always supposing themselves to be closely followed. 


David now often asked the way to Erfurt. Most of the people 
he stopped knew nothing about the place, and not one of them had 
heard anything of the new life that was said to have opened up 
there. The name of Hutten, news of whose joyous revolution had 
been spread so authoritatively in the Ghetto, seemed unknown to 
all. The whole free state appeared to have sunk into the ground 
since the pair had left Prague. 

Monica, who had formerly shown implicit faith in David’s 
words, now pressed him more and more frequently to say when 
they would reach their goal. She also raised the point that money 
was running short. 

“You ought to have stolen more, my lambkin. Your rich 
mother would never have missed it.” 

Many of the things she said galled him now. And when he 
tried reproaches, such as she had taken meekly and penitently 
enough on that night of the cock-fight, she only tossed her head. 
“‘ Since that dance with the landsknecht you don’t love me any 
more, I suppose,”’ he would say sadly. 

But she would have none of it —at first. He was to stop 
bothering her with that foppish puffy fellow. And when he per- 
sisted she lapsed into silence. 

“The kiss of our troth on the stone bridge at dawn — can 
you forget that? ” he asked imploringly. 

But his conscience stabbed him when he reminded himself 
of the purpose for which he had lead her over the long bridge. 
Had he not taught her to be unfaithful, to that shameful begin- 
ning of their flight he had given hardly a thought as long as his 
life seemed to be falling into normal lines, but with his new doubts 
the old, really terrible one raised its head again. In his tortured 
state he fell back on his father’s favourite method of inducing a 
favourable turn of fortune: He fasted. For a week he intended to 
take only one meal, at night, drinking a little water and nothing 
else all day. He began. Two days, three days passed. His heart was 
certainly calmer. But also he refrained from making any demands 
on Monica and she withdrew herself from him at night. Master of 
his senses, he felt himself strong once more and was able to talk 
calmly and sensibly to her. After all, he reassured himself, Monica 
had definitely preferred him to the landsknecht. She might have 
stayed with him, but she had thrown all her energy into arranging 
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their escape from the dangerous inn. He hoped for great things 
on their arrival at Erfurt, that glorious republic. Monica’s love 
would again become steadfast and his own life simplified. 

Then one night, calamity overtook them in the shape of 
a flood. 

The village at which they were staying lay on the Elbe and 
the street in which their inn stood had been washed by its 
treacherous waters early in the evening. In the market-place be- 
hind the inn children had paddled merrily in the eddies and no one 
took the danger seriously. But in the night a heavy rainfall, com- 
bined with a mighty reinforcement from the river’s own sources, 
swelled the stream until it filled the whole valley up to the base 
of the mountains like a yellow sea. It was as if the spirit of de- 
struction had come like a thief in the night to annihilate the vil- 
lage and its inhabitants. The inn was quite surrounded. Cellars 
and ground floor were swamped by the muddy, turgid, silent 
stream, which by its mere mass crushed the walls and split them, 
only to pass on lazily as if asleep and quite unconscious of having 
done any damage. 

It was high time to quit. David and Monica were taken 
up to an attic window looking out on the market-place by the 
people of the house. But the market-place was a sea. There, 
where during the evening children had waded hardly ankle-deep 
in the water, large boats were now waiting before the houses to 
rescue the inhabitants. One such boat had stopped before the inn 
and a long ladder had been lowered into it from the house. The 
host was the first to climb down. The ladder had been made fast 
to the window frame with ropes. Squeezing himself with difficulty 
through the low window, he wriggled round on the sill until he 
was in the right position to go down backwards, keeping 
his face towards the window. Once outside, he made a skilled and 
incredibly rapid descent. 

David went to the window. Giddiness assailed him. The boat 
seemed miles below. And the ladder dangled there from the light 
knots on the window frame thin and shaky, all down the wall to 
the boat, yet at some distance from the wall and without being 
secured to it anywhere. The impression of fragility was heightened 
too by the fact that there were two ladders fastened together 
endwise. 
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“J shall never be able to do it,” he said turning pale. 

“ But why ever not?” said Monica gaily. “Look ‘how 
cleverly our host’s wife does it.” 

And in truth their elderly hostess had followed her husband 
at the top of her speed. 

It was now their turn. But as David still hesitated, the 
serving-man and a maid came forward to show them how it could 
be done. The only difficulty lay in swinging round on the window- 
sill; the rest was easy. 

“Did you never climb trees?” asked Monica, by way of 
encouraging him. 

A heavy: “No.” 

“ Well, just try, anyhow.” 

He could not refuse, he was too much ashamed. All the dan- 
gers of the journey had been overcome; he had not been afraid of 
the landsknechts — had sprung between them to rescue a bleed- 
ing bird; he had refused to let a clergyman lay hands on Ger- 
son and the adventure of burying him in the midst of a strange 
people had been successful — and was he now to be frightened by 
mere space, mere air and empty distance? 

He went to the window again, but his hands and feet were 
dizzy and impotent. His brain was bold but his body refused 
to obey. 

Monica had not taken his terror seriously until then, but 
she now realised their desperate situation and began to cry. 

“You can go down alone,” said David. “ Just leave me here.” 

That she would not. Burning with shame and agitation she 
stood there while a terrible quarter of an hour went by. 

David had gone to the window once more. Then he gave it 
up. Never had he been so at a loss. He sat down and remained 
quite motionless as if resigned to his fate. 

In the higher-lying streets leading to the market-place a 
number of people had gathered to watch their less fortunate 
townsmen embark. Public attention soon centred on the window 
behind which David and Monica waited — the last of the flood 
prisoners. 

All at once a little boat came out of one of the turnings. 
It was of narrower build than the wide cargo boats now sailing 
about the market-place. 
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. We z are going to be rescued,” screamed Monica, 

And actually the little boat stopped in front of the inn door, 
which was half submerged, and came through into the room. The 
bold rescuer had to bend low and draw in his oars as he entered. 
Feeling his way with his hands along the walls he brought his 
craft cautiously into the inner hall where it was heard to bump. 
David and Monica went down the stairs which lead straight 
into the half filled hall. There lay the boat at their feet. They 
stepped in and recognised in the oarsman Hannes Sindelfinger 
the landsknecht. 

Slowly he brought them through the dark inner room and 
hall— it was so easy to upset the boat—and not a word was 
spoken. 

For David no thought of their mortal danger existed. Neither 
did he realise the spectacle — half heroic, half ludicrous — which 
they presented to the waiting crowd as they rowed out through 
the doorway. Heroic as regards the rescuer, doubly ludicrous as 
regards himself. He had only the one thought: that in that hour 
he had lost Monica for ever. 

Not that it was apparent at the moment. 

The three of them sat down together in a tavern on the 
mountain side. Monica kissed him tenderly on eyes and mouth 
’ and the landsknecht appeared to take no notice of them. They 
had thanked him with a few hasty words. All Monica’s care was 
for David. She reproached herself with having nearly caused his 
death. “I know you are brave. It is only that you are not used 
to climbing. You were brought up differently from me.” Shutting 
her eyes she shuddered. “I see you, fallen from the ladder and 
smashed to pieces in the boat below. How could I have urged you 
to it! I am full of shame.” 

“Tn which direction are you going next?” David asked 
the landsknecht. Monica’s consoling talk hurt him. 

“Tm told the commanders of the Teutonic Order are rais- 
ing men against Poland. But if I remain in the pay of the em- 
peror’s Majesty, I can go into Hennegau to Schauenburger’s lot. 
There is always work enough for an honest landsknecht, since 
the world is never at peace — and enough to keep a wife on into 
the bargain.” With which he seized Monica’s hand. 

But she withdrew it and kissed David on his forehead. It 
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seemed to him aoe that she did it with affected prettiness 
as if to show the strange man how nicely she could kiss. 

“Have you heard about the new scholars’ free state at 
Erfurt? ” he asked casually, in an effort to hide his trouble. 

The soldier shook his head. He would only talk to Monica. 
The fact that Monica persisted in giving her attention to David 
did not set things right. Sadly David gazed out over the flooded 
valley, which was one vast stretch of grey and slimy brown. There 
was no sun, only a chill and rainy wind. It seemed as if the 
groups of trees that appeared to be growing in the sticky, barely 
moving water must be choked the next moment. Destruction 
hovered weeping like a melancholy angel over the houses, which 
were left surrounded by dark water in place of streets. David was 
irresistibly reminded of the holy city — and suddenly his instinct 
told him why that terrible event was treated in the same portion 
of the Talmud as the parting of lovers, the divorces. The same 
downfall in both cases! The parting from Monica would be like 
a new destruction of the sanctuary. 

“My husband,” she said, petting him, “ isn’t it splendid that 
we came out of it alive! ” 

Forcing himself to be civil he turned to ask the landsknecht 
whether he would join them. “ Our road will be the same, I sup- 
pose, as far as Dresden at least? ” 

But Monica argued violently against it. What was he think- 
ing of? The Herr Arquebusier had quite different plans no doubt. 

Sindelfinger said nothing but sat glowering in front of him, 
as dumb as ever Monica could be. His only remark was an order 
to the innkeeper for more wine. Monica, on the contrary, was not 
this time in a bad temper in consequence of her rift with David. 
She was if anything talkative, almost pert. “ We three to travel 
together —a nice party we should make. No, whoever likes it 
may say so. It won’t be I! ” 

David humbled himself still further in a last attempt to 
clutch at the little that remained of his idyll. “ We were an un- 
equally matched trio with old Gerson too, and yet you made no 
objection to my friend Ahasuerus; you admitted him into our 
confederacy. Now it is my turn 2 

Monica laughed. “ To take in my friend? ” 

“Me,” cried Sindelfinger. 
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She gave him a mocking glance. “ Quite ei you men were 
taken down a peg.” The landsknecht glared, but she had turned 
to reassure David: ‘“ Not you, my lambkin. You are so sensible.” 

Never had he felt life so hard as during this hopeless con- 
versation on the scene of the hopelessly stricken valley. There 
is no one to save me, he thought. The climax is at hand and no one 
cares if I go down under it. For the first time since his flight he 
yearned for his mother and for her soothing hand. 

Monica was in the best of spirits. She pointed gleefully to the 
deserted inn where the ladder had become the playground of a 
crowd of children. They climbed up it like squirrels, crawled in 
at the window and came out, one after the other, with some house- 
hold utensil or piece of furniture which they swung out to the 
grateful owners from their precarious positions on the ladder. 
Their cries and laughter rang across to the tavern. Evidently the 
inhabitants did not take the affair as seriously as David, who 
looked on gloomily, far removed from the general liveliness and 
from his merry wife who continued to preach courage to him. 
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In the night he woke up. The bed beside him was empty. 

He knew it at once: She had followed the stronger man. He 
was the weaker. The stronger was bound to win. At bottom he had 
expected nothing else. 

The hand of the deaf mute popped up on to the wall and 
wrote in letters of fire: “‘ Counted, counted, weighed and found 
wanting;” then vanished with the writing. 

That was a dream, but now came reality. Ghastly and un- 
bearable reality. David staggered out of bed. All was blank, 
all was over. A pain that he could not locate cut short his breath, 
split his chest in two. Where was his dagger? The dagger she had 
given him to match his gay costume. Everything that he had lived 
through, with her and for her, lost its significance, or — what was 
worse — took on a hostile significance. His whole past life rose 
up before him as a hostile thing. 

Hastily throwing on his clothes he went down to the garden. 
Perhaps he might still catch them. And if I am the weaker, he 
raged, I mean to fight. My grief is the more pungent. And that 
lends strength. 
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He had not far to run. Turning into the first moonlit lane 
he saw them strolling slowly in front of him. He had to pull up 
sharply to avoid running into them. 

So they had not run away. They felt so safe that they could 
take a walk here, almost under his window, the window of the 
marital chamber. ‘At the sight his hand opened as if involuntarily 
and the-dagger dropped. 

A slight jingle. Monica looked round. No, she had noticed 
nothing, She only drew a little away from the landsknecht’s arm 
and bent sideways as if to pluck a flower. 

David imagined her saying: “‘ That is a dead nettle but this 
one is a stinging nettle.” How often had she walked beside him in 
just that way, at night in the smithy garden, or along the hedge- 
rows by the town wall, outside her father’s house. 

Now she was giving her flower to the landsknecht. Well he 
knew that light gesture, that full mouth in the small pale face. 
Mine, mine, you living creature, you are mine! he cried to him- 
self. The rain came pelting through the trees into David’s eyes, 
out of which he wished never to see anything again. But he was 
not to be spared the sight of the landsknecht’s rough grab at the 
slender figure; he could still see him brush away the flower and 
take her charming mouth instead; could see cruel, cruel Monica 
throw herself into his arms as if to find a hiding-place there be- 
tween the folds of his ample cloak—a real case of Venus 
with Mars. 

The two moved away. David stumbled and fell among the 
loose sods. Groping with his hands in the soil he remembered how 
firmly Monica’s fingers had thrust themselves into the earth. 
Oh, for an end of it all, the grave —and nothingness. But how 
these pictures rose up to torment him. He might look into his own 
grave and yet see nothing there but Monica and her white hand 
turning over the soil. Doing honest gardening work. How she 
had led him astray! The treacherous calm of that Sunday; the 
streets in the rain; the arbours filled with Sunday couples shel- 
tering from the rain; the locked door of the smithy and the look of 
the yard under the grey sky; the green budding branches of 
young trees in the wind. Then, in Monica’s house, the open fire 
on the hearth before which she removed his cloak in all gentle- 
ness and politeness, even friendliness — then her kisses, persisting 
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until he responded to their mild pressure with the first hot kisses 
of his manhood. And again, all the journeys in his boat, the dead 
man in the cellar, the fire, and their flight: He passed it all in 
review up to that sweetest moment of all when she spread out 
her washing on the grass in the inn garden and sat watching beside 
the sleeping Gerson —a real housewife, mistress of the house- 
hold, his sacred wife. 

“Let the beauty of Japhet dwell in the tents of Shem.” Yes, 
but if the beauty of Japhet did not like living there? If it sneaked 
away unseen? Did not the whole thing vanish then like Armida’s 
magic garden? And with it, the home that had been deserted for 
Armida’s sake? Prague, David’s learned father and his mother, his 
old mother — would they not vanish for ever from this moment? 

It really seemed so. For the first time he was alone, abso- 
lutely alone. 


The road leading southwards over the mountains saw on its 
surface a ragged, doubled-up figure bearing only a semblance of 
humanity. Running, always running. No more standing still, no 
more waiting. 

From the hillsides all the forests flung down their mocking 
imprecations to the fugitive as he passed. The cold moon with 
the rain dripping from it pointed the way. There, where Charles’s 
Wain glittered in splendour, must be the north road leading to 
Erfurt. David would have none of it. The free republic of the 
mind would not open its doors to the weak, the betrayed, the 
stranger. 

In that merciless night there crashed a whole artificial 
structure that had been built up on a theory of waiting in confi- 
dence and “not being afraid,’ combined with memories of 
paternal discipline. All traces of it vanished in the storm. The 
trees flung their withered leaves in swathes on the muddy road. 
Good-bye to hope. Nothing before him but some act of madness by 
which to make an end. But it must be far, far away from the 
scene of his one-time happiness. 

And so David fled. He did not know that the road led to the 
Mediterranean — to a coast from which ships sailed to the Holy 
Land and Arabia. 
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Qs the first of February in the year “ Rapad ”— 1524 
according to the Christian calendar and 5284 counting 
from the Creation —the sailing ship Nubia came to anchor in 
Venice at the Riva dei Schiavoni. It was a large vessel, belonging 
to the famous Contaroni family, which had come from Alexandria 
with a cargo of pepper, nutmegs, and other costly spices of the 
east. While the ship was unloading a rowing-boat pushed off from 
the side, manned by a crew of such extraordinary appearance that 
even stranger-haunted Venice became interested. 

“To the captain’s house on the Campiello Pozzo,” they 
called from the galley. 

Then a man in a white burnous with an enormous turban 
wound round his head took his seat in the boat followed by two 
servants, also in Arab dress, who squatted cross-legged in front of 
him on the carpet in the bottom. 

They might have been taken for an embassy from the Sultan 
of Turkey and their arrival dismissed as a normal incident in the 
life of the Republic, which, for good or evil, was in constant 
touch with the Osmanli, now forming alliances with them and now 
fighting them. But the curious flag, which one of the men held 
rigidly erect, disposed of this assumption. It displayed no cres- 
cent but had four letters of an unknown language embroidered on 
its white silk ground. And this stranger did not dip to the row of 
flagstaffs on the Piazzeta, from which fluttered the huge stand- 
ards of three kingdoms— Candia, Morea and Cyprus — in 
addition to the Pennon of St. Mark; it greeted them proudly as 
a sister-flag. 

The boat entered the Grand Canal and glided past the 
marble palaces and past the forest of bright-coloured landing 
posts between which the wine and oil fleets were rocking at anchor. 
The blood-red oars of a war galleon — protruding like the long 
teeth of some voracious monster — almost shaved the heads of 
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the visitors. Then their tiny craft tparpeneas among the tangle 
of shipping, emerging again within sight of the Rialto, when it 
turned aside into the quieter waters of the Rio di San Polo (a 
narrow side canal) and finally crossed the Grand Canal once more 
to pull up near the church of San Marcuola in the broad side 
stream of the Canareggio. 

“The Ghetto is over there,” said one of the oarsmen ob- 
sequiously as the turbaned dignitary stepped out. 

Not a muscle moved in the thin sallow face. The stranger 
landed without raising his eyes. It was only when he stood up 
that his short stature became apparent; as he sat, the broad 
powerful shoulders and heavy beard might have been those of a 
giant. Without raising his arm he signed to one of his servants 
with his finger and said something into his -ear, still with- 
out moving. 

“My master desires to be taken at once to the house of 
Messer Scipione, your captain.” 

A crowd of idlers had already gathered round the group. 
Women, children, and beggars stood gaping at the outlandish 
costumes. A few Jews, conspicuous in their yellow hats, looked on 
from a distance. One of the men made a lane through the group, 
the other walked behind his master, carrying the flag with the 
gold inscription, and the boatman led the way. It was only a few 
steps to the door of the house in question. The boatman opened 
the door with a key he had brought with him and the man in 
the turban went in. It was fully an hour before his attendants 
were rid of the inquisitive throng who hung about the door ask- 
ing questions innumerable. 
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When Messer Scipione the captain came home that evening 
after disposing carefully of his cargo, his guest asked for nothing 
but bread and water and an egg. 

On the following days he also restricted himself to one meal, 
as frugal as the first, which he took at night. For six days he 
fasted in this manner until sunset. The captain was used to it, for 
on the voyage the stranger had kept a similar six-day fast from 
one Sabbath to another. His servants had stories too of frequent 
fasts that formed a part of their master’s daily life. 

Particularly when he was faced with great decisions did he 
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abstain from food and shut himself up to pray. It was the same 
this time. The stranger did not leave his room for six days and 
nights and no one was allowed to see him but the servant who 
brought him his sparse evening meal. There he sat in the darkest 
corner of his room, his face in his hands, murmuring prayers and 
sighing deeply but never speaking. 

All the louder did the people around him speak. In the 
Ghetto, which was not far from the captain’s house, the talk 
soon centred solely in the mysterious visitor. His two servants, 
Jews both of them, went often to the Ghetto to make their small 
purchases and were always met with eager questionings. They 
were willing to satisfy their interlocutors’ curiosity though only 
one of them, Joseph the Sicilian, could speak Italian. He had 
joined his master at Cairo. Nissim, on the other hand, could look 
much further back, having entered his service at Jeddah, the Red 
Sea port; he could only express himself in Arabic and in a 
raucous Hebrew which the Venetian Jews had difficulty in under- 
standing. But they helped each other out. Things which only 
Nissim knew were translated by Joseph to the bystanders. At 
other times the Sicilian held the field alone. What they had to 
tell, one outvieing the other, was undeniably of interest. The 
stranger was, it appeared, a Jew like themselves and a great 
personage, of princely lineage indeed. He bore the title: “ Sar,” 
which meant Prince. Sar David Reubeni was his name and the 
Jewish community or country from which he came was many 
days’ journey removed from any region inhabited by Jews. 
Nissim claimed to have heard at Jeddah that his country was 
called the Wilderness of Chabor and was bounded by the river 
Sambation, a river “ three months’ journey long and one month 
broad.” So great was the noise of its waters that it could be 
heard a day’s journey away —but that was on weekdays only, 
for on the Sabbath it rested, as men did, and thence came its 
name: Sambation, which meant Sabbath River. The men who 
lived beside it were wise and good and upright. They never swore 
false oaths. Even when they were in the right they did not swear, 
for they remembered the saying: “ The children of those who 
swear shall not grow up.” And that was why people living beside 
the river Sambation attained the age of a hundred and twenty 
and more, living to see their descendants of the third and fourth 
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generation. It never happened that a son died before his father. 
There were no unclean animals in the land and no vermin. The 
cattle calved twice in the year and there were two sowings and 
two reapings. The inhabitants wore robes of silk and fine wool 
reaching to the ankles, but at the same time they were skilled 
warriors. One of the stems, that of Dan, was so warlike by nature 
that its men spent three months every year on horseback, fighting 
and pursuing its enemies. This clan refused to read the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah lest their hearts should be made heavy. And 
so it came about that they, and others of the people, had “ forgot- 
ten Jerusalem,” as Nissim put it. Recently they had heard of their 
brethren’s sufferings and the cruel expulsion from Spain, and it 
had stirred them like a whirlwind. 

When pushed by the more impatient of his listeners to tell 
what he had seen with his own eyes and did not merely repeat 
from hearsay, Nissim produced ever more extraordinary stories, 
which the Sicilian duly interpreted. Two years before, Nissim 
had set sail from Jeddah with his master Sar Reubeni, landing, 
after three days on the Red Sea, as Suakin in Ethiopia. They 
had then made their way by caravan, in the company of a 
respected Arab, Omar Abu Kamyl, to the court of King Amrah 
of Arabia in the province of Lamuel. There they had lived for 
ten months as honoured guests. Once the king had sent Sar 
Reubeni a present of four male and four female slaves, all very 
beautiful. But the Sar had immediately sent them back for he was 
a very pious man who prayed and fasted much and resisted the 
powers of evil. But because of the rejected gift the king fell to 
hating him and he fled, protected by the queen who was very well 
disposed towards him. Other kingdoms of the Nile had then been 
visited: the land of Algaal, where Abu Akrav ruled; then Dongola 
and Chabor — where the Sheik Osman had welcomed the Sar with 
an offering of palm wine and a present of two young lions. These 
lions the Sar took with him later as a gift to the Sultan of 
Egypt. They had been in Cairo too and from there had made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land which was groaning under the yoke 
of the Ishmaelites. From that point on, there were two witnesses 
of all these wonders, for at Cairo Joseph the Sicilian had joined 
them. From Gaza they had travelled to Hebron, where the Sar had 
insisted on visiting the cave of Machpelah, where Abraham and 
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his family had been buried. Now no one had descended into the 
cave for centuries with the exception of four Arab watchmen, 
sent by the Sultan Omar. Of these, three had died on the spot and 
the fourth had been rendered speechless for three days. When 
he recovered the survivor had described the scene. On six 
carpeted couches, surrounded by parchment scrolls, lay the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob with their wives — Sarah, 
Rebecca and Leah. Above them shone a light like the sun and 
throughout the cave was a strong sweet smell of burning. “ Our 
candles went out and yet it was broad daylight down there. But 
as the four of us approached Rebecca’s couch, the figure on 
Isaac’s tomb shouted at us in such a terrible voice that we were 
suddenly knocked senseless.” 

“ But tell us what Sar David saw in the cave? ” laughed one 
of the more sceptical listeners. 

The Sicilian was in nowise at a loss. True, his somewhat 
taciturn master had not confided in him, but he insisted that he 
had heard all about it from one of his master’s guests. Three 
shrouded old men were seated by the graves as the Sar entered. 
“Who are you? ” he asked them. They replied: “ Tell the Ishmael- 
ites that they are to vacate the land so that our children may 
enter into possession.” “ And what if they don’t believe me? ” 
asked the Sar. “‘ Then tell them that Abraham and Moses the son 
of Amram and the prophet Elijah commanded you.” 

Some of Joseph’s audience were convinced and maintained a 
respectful silence. Most of them shook their heads however. But 
all the same they enjoyed listening ‘to these fairy-tales as they 
called them. The two servants were invited into a house for further 
questioning, but they refused the invitation. It was forbidden 
them. Neither were they to stay out of the house for long. Their 
master was very severe. 

The more eagerly did the others snatch what information 
they could while the servants went about their shopping. Soon 
they gleaned that Sar David had been in Jerusalem; that, as he 
entered the holy city a spring of pure water had spouted from 
the basin in the Temple and the crescent on the government 
building had swung round suddenly from the west (its normal 
position) to the east. 

When his attention was drawn to these phenomena, he had 
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said nothing but: “The time is a echt and the end is 
at hand.” 
K) 

On Friday evening, the beginning of the Sabbath, there 
appeared in Reubeni’s anteroom an old man, who, bowing low, 
asked to be admitted to the Sar so that he might invite him to a 
meal in honour of the day. 

While the servants were arguing as to whether they should 
go inside for a reply a young, clean-shaven man came springing 
up the stairs. “I am Moses Castilin the artist and I must see 
your Sar at once.” With which he went past the servants, flung 
open the door of the inner room, and walked in. 

Reubeni appeared not to notice him. He was sitting in the 
corner furthest from the window with his elbows on his knees and 
his head buried in his hands. Castilin stood still in the door- 
way, too much surprised to move, but taking in the room with his 
impudent eyes and shifting his position from one side to the 
other as if to get the bowed figure properly focussed. Meanwhile 
the old man had followed him through the open door. Hardly 
daring to lift his eyes he advanced with deeper and deeper obei- 
sances until he stood silently before the Sar, bent so low that his 
white locks fell almost to the stone floor. 

David Reubeni looked up. His skin was so parched and 
burned as to be almost black and beside his flowing beard he had 
hair all over his cheeks. Not a muscle moved in his face, but a 
sudden fierce gleam flashed in his great dark eyes. Without mov- 
ing his arm he beckoned with one finger to the servant and whis- 
pered into his ear. 

““My master asks who you are,” said the man, turning to the 
aged visitor. 

“T am a Jew.” 

The conversation proceeded with the servant as intermediary. 
But as it went on the visitor seemed able to understand Reubeni, 
who spoke the same foreign-sounding Hebrew as his servant, 
just as the Sar seemed to find the translation of his answers 
superfluous. 

“Who told you I was a Jew?” 

“ Joseph, your servant, told me you were the herald of good 
deeds, a Sheliach Mizvah. 2 
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“What is your name? ” 

“ Elchanan.” 

“And your father’s? ” 

“‘Seev Obadiah Saragossi.” 

“Not a Venetian then? ” 

“My family hails from Aragon. I have no relations here.” 

“A fugitive? ” 

“Tt is as you say.” 

“Do you know Jacob ben Samuel Mantino, the Gaon? ” 

“Every Jew in Venice knows who Mantino is. But I have 
not the honour to know him personally.” 

“ And Rabbi Chalfon the physician? ” 

“The same applies.” 

“And Rabbi Mazliach the president, and Rabbi Chiya? ” 

“ Neither have these honoured me with their society.” 

Reubeni paused. After a silence he said bluntly, “ What 
do you want? ” 

“T wanted to invite you to my humble table,” stammered 
the agitated old man, “ for the Sabbath is not to be spent alone, 
and I wanted also to share in the consolation which so pious and 
holy a man 4 

“No,” interrupted Reubeni, coolly and firmly. “I have no 
message for you, Elchanan.” 

The old man retired in confusion. But instead of leaving the 
room he took up his position at the window and began to meditate 
on the hidden meaning of the words he had just heard. 

“ And what it is you wish? ” the artist was asked through the 
servant. He was still leaning against the wall, but had taken from 
his arm and unfolded a roll of paper and was doing a sketch in 
hurried strokes, smiling and wagging his head with satisfaction. 
“ Excellent! ” he exclaimed in reply to the inquiry. ‘I wish to 
draw the gentleman and am already doing it. First a small sketch. 
Then a large picture in the new Titian manner. No one has com- 
missioned me but I can always place this sort of thing. Out- 
landish animals, sea monsters, old figures, men who are being 
talked about, adventurers: — always interesting. Two years ago 
we had the grand master of Rhodes here. What a fellow! Breath- 
ing fire and thunder as if he had beaten the Turks and not they 
him. Then again, last year some camels and a rhinoceros were 
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brought into the harbour. They were on show in the gardens on 
the Giudecca and of course I was first in the field to paint them.” 

Everyone present expected Reubeni to have the insolent 
creature thrown out without ceremony. But to their surprise the 
Sar asked him through his interpreter: “ Do you know Titian? ” 

“T know all the prominent artists and all the principal people 
in Venice.” 

“ The principal people among the Jews too? ” 

“ Am I not a Jew myself! ” The painter waved in the direc- 
tion of his yellow hat which he had left on the chair by the door. 

Reubeni examined him critically. He certainly had not the 
look of a Jew, with his clean-shaven face and his bared head. 
(Everyone else in the room wore a silk skull-cap.) But without 
betraying his surprise Reubeni continued the conversation with 
hardly a perceptible break. “Sit down here.” 

The painter promptly obeyed. Reubeni’s glance admitted 
of no delay or opposition. Elchanan, looking on from the window, 
felt a twinge of jealousy at the honour done to the godless 
Castilin when he, a god-fearing man, had been so harshly treated. 
But he did not doubt that there was a hidden meaning behind 
this ostensible welcoming of the profligate by the just Sar, 
a meaning intelligible only to the highest minds. 

“ How are the Jews in Venice getting on? ” asked Reubeni. 

“ Pepper has risen,” replied Castilin, smiling conceitedly and 
smoothing his long hair which fell in locks over his collar after 
the Venetian fashion. 

The reply was intended to be witty and disconcerting but it 
had no visible effect on the Sar, who replied to the jest in the same 
tone, though without responding to the painter’s smile: “ And has 
their credit risen in proportion to their wealth? ” 

“That I can’t say. The Venetians have always been after 
us like bloodhounds. They grudge everyone his profits. It was 
only when the French army advanced against the lagoon from 
Agnadello that we were treated as free citizens and allowed to 
help. Afterwards they shut us up in our high houses again.” 

“And what do the Jews say to this ignominy? ” 

“TIgnominy? ” Castilin felt he had gone too far for his pride. 
He threw up his head. “ I told you things were very well with us.” 

“‘ Spare me the pepper.” 
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By No, but really, as regards our credit and our honour. Has 
not Jacob Mantino been given permission to wear a black biretta 
instead of the yellow hat? He is the only one, certainly, but the 
reflection of the honour falls on the whole community. Then 
Rabbi Chalfon, master of arts and of medicine, was recently 
summoned by the English ambassador to give his opinion on 
the validity according to biblical law of the king’s marriage 
with his deceased brother’s wife.” 

“In spite of the pope’s dispensation? ” 

Although Castilin had already made a drawing of this ex- 
traordinary stranger he now seemed to be looking at him for the 
first time and was amazed to see in his emaciated face an expres- 
sion of such superiority and dignity. How did this semi-savage 
from the other side of beyond come to be so well posted in 
Europe’s political affairs, to have heard even of Henry VIII of 
England’s marriage problem! Castilin underwent a sudden trans- 
formation. Like all inferior natures, he could change in a moment 
from a blusterer to a sycophant. There was obviously something 
not quite canny about this Sar Reubeni. One would have to go 
cautiously. He began to give him useful information without try- 
ing to mislead him. 

“Tt is as your magnificence has said. In spite of the pope’s 
dispensation. His majesty feels conscientious scruples on account 
of the biblical interdiction. Some people see a love-affair behind 
it. The king is simply tired of his wife, according to them. That 
is Mantino’s opinion for instance. He takes the opposite view 
from Rabbi Chalfon and is afraid the pope might take it ill if 
his dispensation were disputed. And who is going to back us — 
us citizens of Venice, I mean—if the pope deserts us? The 
French are before Cremona and Como again. It is uncertain 
whether Colouna can hold out in Milan. Rabbi Chalfon thinks we 
may count on Pescara and the German landsknechts but on the 
other hand Mantino seems to think the pope might go over to 
the French 

“ Enough,” cried the Sar. “Is that all they talk about in 
the Ghetto? ” 

“As your magnificence says, of that and nothing besides. 
We wake up with Rabbi Chalfon’s opinion and we take it to 
bed with us.” 
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Reuheni was silent. He eyes closed and his mouth fell in 
at the corners. 

The painter scrutinized his face in alarm. What had he done? 
Nothing deliberately harmful, he could swear. Fortunately the 
Sar soon opened his eyes again and said in a perfectly calm voice: 
“ Listen, Moses Castilin. I have a message for the leading mem- 
bers of the community. I will appear before them but only on 
condition that I find them all assembled and that the meeting 
called by them shall have no other purpose but to hear me. Do 
you understand me? ” 

Castilin had sprung up in alarm. “ That will be impossible.” 
Then as he was uncertain whether he should go more in fear of the 
elders or Reubeni he took fresh alarm at the appearance he might 
have had of defying the Sar, and sat down again hastily. “I am 
a poor man but I will do my best. Herr Mantino will allow no one 
to dictate to him, I’m afraid. Your magnificence must excuse my 
saying so.” 

Without wasting more words Reubeni told the painter 
roughly: “ Go and tell them that I expect to receive an invitation 
to the council. Tell them also that I am going to the pope — and 
that the end is at hand.” 

At these words Elchanan swung round. He had hardly been 
listening, for the sight of Reubeni’s flag in the window corner had 
been as a vision of triumph and hope, filling his whole soul. On 
the piece of white silk, which was divided down the middle, four 
letters, M.K.B.J., shone out — the initial letters of the Hebrew 
words corresponding to: “ Who is like thee among the mighty, 
O God! ” It was the old victory flag of Judas Maccabzus. And 
the old man stood before it, murmuring the blessings with which 
one thanked God for a miracle and looking as if his eyes at last 
saw that which he had longed for all his life. Then his ear caught 
that great closing sentence. Almost fainting, he raised his hands 
to Reubeni. “ Blessed be the virtuous man in whom the King of 
Kings finds pleasure .” His voice failed him and he began 
to cry. 

But once more the Sar thrust him away. “ For you I have 
no message, Elchanan,” he repeated. 

“ Sinned — I have sinned,” faltered the old man, smiting 
his breast. 
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For a moment Reubeni’s face seemed a be dyed yellow 
with anger. Little yellow mocking lights flickered in his dark eyes 
too. “No, I don’t suppose you have sinned, old man, but re- 
member this: no stammering when you are in the presence of a 
great man — for the sake of the beauty of Israel and the dignity 
of our doctrine.” 

The old man looked up at him, trembling in his anxiety to 
grasp every precious word. His lips moved silently as if he were 
repeating it all for safety. In the end he moved the stern Sar to 
pity and he spoke to him as if exhorting a child with a pat on the 
head: “ Be good and keep watch.” Then, whispering softly into 
his ear he repeated for his consolation: ‘‘ The end is at hand.” 

Joy shone on Elchanan’s face as he made his way to the door, 
strengthened by the Sar’s words. 

But a scream of rage pulled him up, as it did the artist who 
had hurried off with him as if he could not get out of the uncanny 
room quick enough and had quite lost all desire to paint the 
imperious stranger. 

There they both stood, hanging back in the doorway. 
Reubeni’s face was distorted with fury. “ Must you really straddle 
like that! A pair of dwarfs taking giant’s strides! ” He seized 
the flag and rushed after them, holding it upside down. A moment 
more and he would have laid it about them. 

But they ran downstairs at top speed. 

4 

Before the Sabbath ended an invitation had been sent from 
the synagogue for the following morning. Castilin had evidently 
underestimated the impression which the mysterious stranger’s 
appearance would make on the elders of the community. 

On Sunday accordingly Sar David Reubeni, followed by 
his two servants, crossed the Ponte Ghetto. The six-story houses 
on the other side rose up out of the grey-green water of a fortress 
of which the huge chimneys formed the battlements. The whole 
place had the air of being as anxious to shut itself in as the 
authorities had been to shut it out. No street led straight on 
from the bridge. The only entrance into the dark Ghetto was 
through a narrow sottoportico. Children and their inquisitive 
elders swarmed everywhere. In all parts of Venice there was 


overcrowding but here, on the narrow island set apart for the 
Jews, there were more human bodies than there was air. No 
widening was permitted of either of the two streets, the more 
spacious ghetto nuovo or the thoroughly dirty and narrow ghetto 
vecchio, and new life grew painfully, eating into the old like 
a cancer. 

In the synagogue the nine leading members of the community 
were waiting with Rabbi Shimon ben Asher Methusalem at their 
head. Rabbi Chalfon was absent. He had gone to Bologna to col- 
lect the signatures of the rabbis there for his document. His 
opponent Jacob Mantino was present however, recognizable by 
his entirely un-Jewish clothing: a short coat with a costly buckle 
to the belt and one of the short black cloaks which the Venetians 
call a becca. Even more plainly than Castilin did he label him- 
self a “citizen of Venice.” On his long hair he wore the black 
biretta of the Venetian nobleman; cheeks and neck were closely 
shaven, and only the irregularity of the long hooked nose and the 
thick upper lip crowned with a wart prevented him from mould- 
ing his face into the perfect regularity of a senator’s. 

The message which the Sar delivered through his inter- 
preter was a short one: “I am a Jew from the wilderness of 
Chabor, sent by the seventy elders. I am going to Rome, to the 
pope — may his fame increase! As my mission is one which con- 
cerns the welfare of all the Jews I ask for your support. You will 
thus be taking a part in what I do and good news will soon 
reach you.” 

There was a lengthy silence. The leaders looked disappointed. 
They had expected more, some definite disclosure. Whispers 
passed between them; then Shimon the elderly rabbi spoke. He 
was visibly agitated. The hand with which he rubbed his chin 
through the strands of his beard trembled as he put the question: 
“We beg you to tell us who you are.” 

“My name is David, of the stem of Reuben.” 

Another silence. It was as if they were afraid to approach 
this remarkable apparition more closely lest even their mere 
questioning should commit them to an agreement; for they feared 
the consequences of rejecting without due consideration the offer 
of a powerful helper. 


At last some of the younger ones began to speak, almost 
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simultaneously. “ Your servants say you are a prince. Is that 
true? And what do you mean when you speak of the stem of 
Reuben? Who are the seventy elders? And what is your business 
with the pope? ” 

‘“* What I have to say to the pope is for the ear of his holiness 
alone.” The reply was for one of his interlocutors only, as if 
he scorned to answer each separately. He then made a slight 
bow, rose from the seat which had been set apart for him and 
motioned to his servant to open the door. 

The whispering rose to a confused roar. Rabbi Shimon re- 
quested the guest to stay until the council next door had reached 
a decision. 

Almost immediately the councillors returned with their deci- 
sion. They were willing to assist in the enterprise. In particular 
they would give him letters of introduction to the Jews in Rome 
and in addition a bodyguard of trusty landsknechts as the journey 
through battle-stained Romagna was not without its dangers. One 
condition only: would the Sar inform them whether he was that 
pious man of whom they had heard in letters brought from 
Damascus, a preacher who had made a sensation in the desert by 
his preaching? 

“Tam no preacher but a warrior,” was Reubeni’s reply. 

In speaking he had drawn back slightly in the manner of 
undersized and yet courageously-minded people who wish to 
measure their opponents from head to foot. Without raising his 
voice he went on to say, through his interpreter, that he had 
fought several wars and had killed more than forty of the enemy 
in battle. The wounds on his own body were still to be seen. And 
the flag that he carried was a battle flag. At this point he took it 
from his servant and raised it in front of the assembly. 

“We are peaceful men,” cried Shimon the president, ward- 
ing it off with both hands. 

In truth the idea of rebelling against their fate was further 
perhaps from the Jews of Venice than from any other Jewish com- 
munity. Although they had always been harshly treated by the 
Venetians in their capacity as merchant rivals and only allowed 
to do inferior trading, they had become used to this severe disci- 
pline which protected them from being imposed upon while it 

prevented them from imposing on others. Then, too, the island 


os 

republic of St. Mark’s fiercely resented any settlement of for- 
eigners within its boundaries, and had naturally forbidden any 
addition to the ghetto from outside. The Jewish community had 
therefore been limited for centuries to the old-established families 
which had now become rich. The persecutions to which Jews on 
the mainland were exposed sent hardly a ripple across, the 
lagoon. Not even the great expulsion from Spain had brought 
them more than a handful of fugitives, while all the other com- 
munities in Italy had been invaded by swarms of excited and 
fanatical refugees. And so it came about that, precisely in this 
gorgeous hall, with its marble pillars and gilt carving, the pro- 
posal that ostensibly concerned the whole Jewish race but was 
probably intended to benefit persecuted foreign Jews was re- 
ceived with a certain coolness. The leaders shook their heads 
in bewilderment. Accustomed as they were to deal with difficult 
problems — their learned men could always find a way out — 
this one had landed them in a real quandary. 

The Sar did not waste time. Pushing the interpreter aside 
he spoke to the assembly direct, in his hill-and-desert Hebrew 
which was so difficult to understand. “I understand. You are 
peaceful people. You no longer feel the indignity that is laid 
upon you. You are cowardly. Therefore you wish to get me away 
from here as quickly as possible. Because you are afraid of the 
signorie, the council of ten, the state inquisitors who might get 
after me and after you. And you propose to send me to Rome 
under guard?! How ingenious are Israel’s wise men. The fact is, 
you are in any case sending merchandise to Rome next week under 
military protection. And I might go with it. It would cost nothing. 
As regards the authorities, a clever administrator can easily pass 
me off as a prisoner whom your mercenaries are escorting out of 
the country.” He seemed to be on the point of a furious outburst 
but pulled himself together again and went on talking in a calm 
voice. “ Would it not have been more becoming, more in keeping 
with the ‘ way of the world,’ of which you have so high an opinion, 
if instead of offering your useless letters and landsknechts you had 
said: ‘Tell us thy desire and we will fulfil it; we will do 
and hearken.’ ” 

Silence had descended upon the hall. The whole scene was 
so unusual; the speaker’s violence, his burning glance, and his 
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cut-and-dried manner — which was so different bec the flowery? 
style and liberal use of Bible quotations indulged in by learned 
men. It was only with his closing sentence, an apt and most 
impressive verse, that he lifted his speech to a loftier plane. 

Junior members of the council might well be powerfully 
affected by this sudden irruption of vital force into their hide- 
bound existence. To the wily old Rabbi Shimon the most discon- 
certing thing was the stranger’s accurate diagnosis of the scheme 
to pack him off to Rome with the landsknechts. A man coming 
straight from Alexandria and presumably from far more distant 
places must be extremely clever to have made himself familiar 
with the habits and general position of the Jews in Venice in the 
few days that he had been there. Or had he had the forethought to 
gather information beforehand? In any case it was quite inex- 
plicable that he should have seen through him — the sagacious 
Rabbi Shimon —at the first glance. 

The shrewd old president rubbed his chin fiercely with his 
beard in his agitation. He felt that the man who had seen through 
him — yes, him — must be treated with respect. “ What is it 
that you want of us, then? ” he asked, speaking reluctantly. It was 
obvious that the affair was upsetting him. He was positively in 
terror of being more mixed up with it than was absolutely neces- 
sary and yet he could see no way out of it. 

“A warrior — what do we want with a warrior? ” cried one 
of the audience. But the rabbi suppressed him. 

Reubeni’s face had become quite motionless again as if 
long practice had taught him to keep it quiet. 

The feeling of the meeting was not unfavourable to him, 
and as he maintained an obstinate silence, offended probably by 
the president’s uncordial manner, some of the members made re- 
assuring remarks to the effect that he need not hesitate to lay his 
demands before the community. 

He appeared to weigh all that he heard but it was clear that 
it did not come up to his expectations. Proudly and with half- 
averted face he at last disclosed the fact that he wanted money, 
three hundred scudi, to fit out himself and his servants for their 
visit to the pope. He had been well provided when he left home 
with everything a prince travelling to Rome should have, but the 
journey had already lasted several years and his caravans had 


consisting of a chest with a thousand gold guldens and many 
beautiful pearls had been stolen — hence his present need. 

This made a bad impression. His reserve and his lightning 
intelligence had made a good one but once he had confessed to 
being in need he put himself in line with many downtrodden, 
moneyless Jews who perched at the ghetto door for assistance. 
Instantly his credit sank. Laughter echoed here and there, whis- 
pers were heard, and jokes. 

Jacob Mantino, who all this time had held aloof, seized the 
psychological moment. Unlike the others, who had been indiffer- 
ent and merely resented being disturbed, he had been definitely 
hostile from the first moment and had sat there sullenly brooding 
while the discussion went on. He had not intervened, for he 
himself had been an outcast from Spain and he preferred if pos- 
sible to keep out of arguments involving foreign Jews lest his 
own origin should be brought up again. But everything this 
visitor had said, and even what he had not said—for his few 
and haughty words and his silences had been disquieting, not to 
say inflammatory — were directly opposed to the aim he had 
set himself of becoming a Venetian and nothing but a Venetian. 
His hatred made him quick to detect the signs of a revulsion of 
feeling in the assembly and he seized the opportunity for a sharp 
attack on the “ deliverer”” as he mockingly called him. In spite 
of the disapproving gestures of his congregation he put it bluntly 
to the Sar that the only thing he was required to do was to deliver 
them from his own presence. 

Immediately the Sar interrupted him through the inter- 
preter to say that he had counted on the assistance of the famous 
translator of the Averroes and Avicenna. He was prepared to 
pay a visit to him —and to him only —as the greatest scholar 
in the community and he would then make disclosures to him of 
great importance. 

“My house is not open to you,” replied Mantino, unshaken. 
“Tt is open to all — but not to a flatterer. To all — but not to an 
adventurer. To all—but not to a liar.” He spoke a purer 
Italian than the rest and was obviously attempting a classical form 
of sentence in the rhetorical manner of the Humanists. “ True, 
we have heard in the last few decades so many marvels about 
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foreign lands, have had to submit to so many almost fabulous 
sailors’ yarns that there would be nothing out of the way in hear- 
ing two simple Jews like your servants try their hands at these 
amazing legends. Someone has even discovered a kingdom in which 
St. John and his Christians are living a holy life according to the 
gospels, right in the midst of the Tartar provinces! So why not 
a Jewish kingdom of the stem of Reuben, one of the ten lost 
tribes? Governed by seventy elders too in the style of the great 
Sanhedrin. Bene, benissime! But we are bound to believe any 
reports from regions in which no Venetian has ever set foot. 
In Media, they say, camels dance on washtubs.” 

Again Reubeni interrupted him to whisper to his servant, 
and it was evident that he was forcing himself not to lose his self- 
control. “‘ My master requests that you will not insult him,” said 
the servant. “He will however forgive the insults he has re- 
ceived for the sake of Israel’s sufferings, which must be relieved.” 

This pleased the audience, who approved of his restraint, 
although no one dared to defy Mantino, the pride of the com- 
munity on account of the marks of favour shown him by several 
popes and by the bishops of Verona. But Mantino was so mad- 
dened by the stranger’s answer that he forgot all his elegant 
gestures and rolling periods and lashed out with uncouth fury. 

“Nothing must and nothing will be relieved. Our sufferings 
are the sufferings of all mankind and need no special relief. The 
glorious age of enlightenment in which we live heals all wounds 
by the power of that knowledge which antiquity has bequeathed 
to us and of which the gracious government of this city (he 
bowed) has had the fullest measure. It is untrue that we suffer 
more than other citizens and it is dangerous to say such a thing. 
By such words we set ourselves apart from other people instead 
of merging ourselves into them. And we have no right to set 
ourselves apart. We are too weak for that. We must not make our- 
selves conspicuous for we are the weakest of all. Fellow-citizens, 
remember that, twenty-four years ago, we had just such another 
hothead as this one stirring up trouble here in Venetian territory, 
in Istria. His name, God’s curse on it, was Asher Lammlein a 

Reubeni had moved closer to the speaker and he now gave 
a sudden cry, which he as quickly suppressed. Everyone looked 
at him but he stood motionless as a pillar. 
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Forgetting appearances ae was swaying to and fro as 
if in prayer, and his shouting turned involuntarily into singing, 
which again was like the voice used in prayers. “ We are in no 
wise different from our Christian fellow-citizens. We do not 
suffer. We are happy. Happier than anybody because we are 
stronger than anybody. Our strength is in our mind. And are 
we now, just as the age of the mind is dawning, to fall back, to 
beat a retreat? By our brains we shall defeat everyone in a short 
time. Surely you can see that. Not by waving flags. What do we 
want with flags? Flags are good — for the others, for the stupid 
ones, for the Christians. We to carry flags? We! I submit that 
we put the flag business out of our heads once and for all. We 
have a more important matter in hand: Rabbi Chalfon’s judg- 
ment and my counter-judgment on the question. of the English 
king’s 

He got no further. With a cry of: “ More important than 
your own cause?” Reubeni had seized him by the neck and 
dragged him to the window. No one had dreamed that such 
strength resided in the small figure, despite his broad shoulders. 
And how was it that he understood Mantino’s speech without an 
interpreter? There was no time for reflection; for Reubeni had 
already opened the window and raised Mantino. In another mo- 
ment he would have thrown him into the water below had not 
some of the councillors seized his arms. 

Without another word the stranger left the hall and returned 
to his lodging. 

There was complete confusion in the council. No one agreed 
with Mantino but Reubeni was furiously attacked. What a 
violent creature! So well-mannered at first, and then to end with 
this frenzied outburst. A few set him down as a starveling, others 
were still afraid of him. 

When it grew dark two of the rich members’ servants carried 
over small offerings of money to him by way of doing their duty. 
Cautious Rabbi Shimon sent no money but a sealed letter writ- 
ten with his own hand, which read: “If others give I will give 
also.” Evidently he felt he had done his duty too. But both the 
money and the letter were promptly returned to the senders. 

The stranger showed himself no more. But in the captain’s 
house there were signs of much activity the same day. The 
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servants ran in and out. Other Jews came too, were sent on errands 
and returned. The departure of the Sar was known to be fixed 
for two days ahead. 

On the afternooon of the appointed day a magnificent 
gondola, the most costly of all that were plying for hire, drew up 
before the house. The prow was mounted in silver and over the 
seat was a silk baldaquin. Beside the two servants who were 
now well-known there were ten others, all in new gold-braided 
suits. They spread rugs from the door down to the quay and 
down the quay steps to the boat. Then lined up stiffly and 
waited. A crowd had been collecting all day and they now sur- 
rounded the house. The elders of the council came in for mock- 
ing speeches. “ The stranger had only wanted to test them. 
Anyone could see now that he was richer than any of them and 
had no need of their money. He had only wanted their good- 
will, but that they had refused him.” A few of the members had 
come to see him off, and as the Sar appeared in the doorway they 
came forward. He walked past without seeing them. At the top 
of the steps he turned and looked round once more, sending his 
fierce glance over the respectful, silent crowd. But although they 
were silent they pressed with all their force against the chain of 
servants, who would let none through. They pushed and squeezed, 
groaned and struggled. Everyone hoped at least to touch the 
garment of God’s messenger. But it was not permitted. Reu- 
beni appeared to be looking for someone in the multitude. 
At last he found the face he was seeking. He stretched out his 
hands to the old man who was hemmed in on all sides and almost 
fainting. 

“ Come here, Elchanan.” 

The servants let him through with his torn clothes but kept 
those behind him out. 

“ What is it you want, Elchanan? ” 

The old man had to search in the depths of his long black 
robe for the loaf and a straw-bound bottle of red wine, which 
he offered humbly, without speaking. Reubeni took them 
from him. 

“J thank you for this provision for my journey, Elchanan.” 

The old man lifted his radiant face as if he were looking 
into heaven. Reubeni took his hand and went down the steps with 


him. At the bottom he took leave of the despised fugitive before 
them all with a blessing and a handshake. 

Then the gondola moved off with the white and gold flag 
streaming from it. Soon it was seen to lie alongside a sailing ship, 
which took the passengers on board and proceeded in the di- 
rection of Pesaro. 


5 

Contrary winds delayed the passage and when the Sar 
reached Pesaro his fame had overtaken him, travelling by land. 
The wonderful departure from Venice and the excellent lesson 
he had given the stingy elders were being discussed in all the 
Jewish communities in Italy. 

The whole population of Pesaro turned out. to welcome him 
at the harbour, both Jews and Christians, and from all the 
neighboring towns — Fano, Urbino, Rimini and Ancona — came 
Spanish fugitives who had been allowed by the pope to settle 
in the Marches. 

An epileptic girl went into convulsions and danced about, 
acclaiming the visitor as the Son of Man, the Bethlemite, the law- 
ful Scion, the Shiloh. ‘‘ His name was spoken before the world 
was created. And he tarried with the ancient of days.” Reubeni 
turned on her fiercely, forbidding her to say such things. “ The 
righteous one is modest,” she cried and relapsed into dumb 
fervour, holding her hands clenched together. 

From the most important member of the community, Rabbi 
Moses Foligno, he received an invitation to spend the night. But 
he refused, saying: “ I wish to be in Rome for the feast of Purim.” 
More than that he would not say. Further addresses and questions 
seemed not to reach his ear. Finally his servants turned every- 
body away, rich and poor. When horses and mules were offered 
him he made a most careful selection for himself and his train: 
To this critical examination he devoted several hours, showing 
himself no bad judge of horseflesh. For the other costly gifts 
which were brought him he had not even a glance. A servant took 
charge of them. 

On, on — to Rome! 

From Jesaro the company rode into the mountains by way 
of Fossombrone, Cagli and Fabriano, making only the briefest 


possible halts. Triumphal processions and acclamations were 
ignored, but Reubeni noted carefully all that the Sicilian and 
others had to say of the growing enthusiasm of the Jewish people. 
In every place where there was a colony, enthusiasts came forward 
to swell the train, among them a good many Marranos or half- 
Jews who had undergone forced baptism in Spain and had to 
make a show of Christianity. They kissed the flag and said bles- 
sings. Many of them had packed their belongings beforehand and 
were ready to start from the moment Reubeni came near their 
town. Great things were expected of his arrival in Rome. But 
Reubeni turned away all who approached him. “I have no mes- 
sage for you and nothing to do with you,” he repeated. The ruder 
he became, however, the more their emotion overflowed. Even 
when his servants used their sticks on them, they refused to be 
driven back. Scattering during the day, they would come up to 
his camp in the evening. Their fires could be seen on the neigh- 
bouring hills and their psalm-singing heard all through the night. 
One of the most obstinate of these camp followers, who appeared 
to be their leader, was brought before Reubeni by his orders. All 
he would do was to quote the strange saying from the Talmud: 
If they ask: “ Where is thy God? ” Then say: “ In the great city 
of Rome.” 

At last after many days the company dropped down into the 
Umbrian hills, skirting the Tiber. Fields and gardens were green 
with the foretaste of spring. Fragrance everywhere and the song 
of the birds. The Sar seemed oblivious both to the call of the 
silken breezes and the good cheer of the peasants, who had come 
down from their walled villages and mountain heights to make 
over the land in the plains. His soul might have been as burnt 
out as his face for all the signs he gave. Neither was affected by 
the tender blue of the sky. 

On the eve of the festival he had reached the environs of 
Rome. The fast of Esther was celebrated in the house of a 
certain Rabbi Samuel at Castelnuovo and, on the fifteenth of 
Adar, the second day of Purim, he sighted Rome from Monte 
Mario. 

As his feet lay the Leonine city with the castle of St. Angelo 
and the gigantic scaffolding of the new basilica of St. Peter; 
beyond the river were the hills built over with houses, the city 


Alban Hills. 

Long did the Sar stand motionless. Then he knelt down and 
gradually his rigid look melted. He was weeping. Weeping at 
sight of Rome, the great city “ which has become a snare to us 
because of our sins.” For on the day when the temple was burned 
down, all the gates through which prayers ascend to heaven 
were closed except the gateway of tears, which alone remained 
open. Therefore did Reubeni kneel and weep and wring his hands 
on the terrace overlooking Rome. “ How long, O Lord, how 
long? ” His servants, who had never seen him so deeply moved, 
even in Jerusalem, stood helplessly round him. 

The Jews of Rome had long been expecting him. Day by day 
preparations had gone forward and a representative body of the 
community now came forward. First the three chief presidents or 
fattori, with Obadiah de Sforno at their head, greeted him. Then 
came Joseph Zarfathi, a learned doctor, and finally Rabbi Daniel 
of Pisa who had been called in to adjudicate between the eleven 
Jewish communities in Rome. Fear was the characteristic note of 
all the speeches. Anxiety as to what the stranger was going to do 
could be read on the lips that dared not express it. As if to 
ingratiate themselves with the Sar at the start, the community 
had brought presents, among them a white Barbary horse, a 
thoroughbred, complete with gorgeous saddle and golden bridle. 

As the representatives approached the Sar had risen from 
his knees. He no longer spoke. His eyes were only half open. It 
was uncertain whether his icy reserve was due to excess of emotion 
or cold disdain of everything around him. 

The fattori would have liked to talk to him. Several questions 
had come up with Reubeni’s approach. All Jewry was agog to know 
whether the Sar had really brought news of the ten lost tribes, 
and not only the Jews but the educated classes in Rome had been 
stirred by the reports from Venice. The learned Cardinal Egidio 
di Viterbo, in particular— an amateur expert in Hebrew, who 
had had a new edition of the Talmud printed by a press on the 
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Piazza Montenaro under his protection— had made exhaustive 
inquiries about the mysterious stranger through his Jewish 
instructor. 

When the Jews of Rome heard that so highly respected a 
cardinal was anxious to see Reubeni their own respect and curi- 
osity knew no bounds. Many of them hailed him as the prophet 
Elijah, others as the Messiah. Under Clement VII, the broad- 
minded Medici pope, the Jews of the capital felt safe and free. 
But it was precisely in Rome that the wreckage of the broken-up 
Jewish communities sought refuge, streaming from the areas 
which, one after the other, came within the ever encroaching 
shadow of Spain’s military power and the rule of the pitiless 
Charles. The crowd of exiles and Maranos from Castile and 
Aragon was swelled by thousands of outcasts from Calabria and 
Sicily, Provence and Naples, who filled the streets, parading their 
poverty and hunger. Their fellow Jews came to their assist- 
ance, but no assistance could have stemmed the incoming tide 
of misery, and even the sober-minded among the fugitives were 
looking for a miracle to save them. 

The shrewd, politically-minded heads of the community re- 
garded Reubeni’s appearance from a more critical angle. They 
connected his journey to Rome with the extraordinary tales from 
Germany of a monk who had translated the Bible into German — 
that is to say, torn it from the claws of the church against which 
he had risen in defiance. Many of the Jews saw in this the dawn of 
better days. Reubeni, with his alleged mission to the pope, might 
have made common cause with the monk and be himself the bearer 
of proposals advantageous to the Jews, the “prisoners of the 
church of Rome.” 

Anxious for information, Obadiah de Sforno the president 
asked the Sar whether he had met Brother Martinus, the “ Wit- 
tenberg nightingale” and heard his song of hope. 

This moved the Sar to fury. Let them one and all be quiet 
about things they did not understand! 

But de Sforno, who like all Jewish presidents believed him- 
self infallible, embarked on a reasoned explanation of his views. 
Reubeni made no reply but his disgust and anger were evident. 
He had, however, one request to the fattori: That they would see 
to it that the hordes of enthusiastic hangers-on and the damned 


Maranos who had persisted in following him were not admitted 
to the city together with himself and that they should be isolated in 
special quarters; for he considered that they might prove danger- 
ous to his mission. 

The faces of the leaders brightened. He was no fool then — 
no lickspittle! Joyfully they undertook to carry out his instruc- 
tions, assuring him that they greatly appreciated his forethought. 

But he turned his back on them with a shrug. 

Then he beckoned to Joseph Zarfathi and said: “ You are 
the body-surgeon of Egidius di Viterbo, cardinal of San Matheo? ” 
Zarfathi nodded in confirmation. ‘‘ Make an appointment with 
the cardinal for me tomorrow. Until then I will stay at your 
house,”’ said Reubeni. 

The fattori grew more and more astonished. He knew, then, 
which of all the princes of the church was most favourably in- 
clined to the Jews. Perhaps he had been in communication all this 
time with the cardinal, who had frequently inquired about him. 
They were quite prepared for wonders to happen now — but not 
for the terrible words which the Sar so calmly pronounced after 
mounting his white horse: “In the name of King Joseph my 
brother and the seventy elders of the kingdom of Chabor I forbid 
you to have any rebellious thoughts against your master the 
pope — may his fame increase! ” 

With that he galloped away towards the Borgo, followed by 
his servants, and was soon lost to sight behind the garden walls. 
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The cardinal, who had at once granted Reubeni the desired 
interview, now invited him to stay with him until the following 
Friday. 

It made an enormous impression on the people that this too 
had been foreseen by the “ Holy One” (the name by which he 
went). Had he not said to Zarfathi: “ Until tomorrow I will 
stay with you? ” Until tomorrow — no longer. 

In the cardinal’s house Reubeni was again lost to the world. 
All that was known was that he fasted — as always before any 
great crisis — and had a few hours’ talk with the cardinal every 
day. The subject of these conversations remained a secret, for 
the learned cardinal had no need to call an interpreter. On Friday 
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Brenig. ae the fattori appeared at the palace to invite wie Sat 
to spend the Sabbath with them, it was clear that the cardinal 
was on really friendly terms with his visitor and was reluctant 
to let his “ Jewish ambassador” go. The title recalled Reubeni’s 
parting words to the leaders of the community on Monte Mario. 
However reluctant they had been to accept those words at their 
full value the reception given the Sar by the cardinal was designed 
to shake the composure of the most stolid among them. 

The mass of the people had long since made up their minds 
about him. A large portion of the community had followed the 
fattori to the palace and were massed outside when Reubeni and 
the presidents came out, escorted by the cardinal’s servants. In 
reverential silence they waited for the party to mount, then fol- 
lowed on foot past the castle of St. Angelo over the Tiber bridge 
and through the narrow via de’Banchi and via Giulia where the 
whole traffic was brought to a standstill, until they reached the 
Portico of Octavia and the house of Rafael Hasaken where 
the Sar was to stay. Without taking leave of the crowd, perhaps 
without having noticed them, he went in. 

And still the secret of his visit to Rome was undisclosed. He 
took the Friday evening meal at Hasaken’s table but said not a 
word beside the usual prayers and blessings. When it was over 
he went straight to his room. 

All night the people waited outside the house. 

Next day the excitement increased. Faces twitched in the 
synagogue when the Sar pronounced the thanksgiving for rescue 
from mortal danger. The whole congregation joined in and more 
than one of the worshippers concluded that Prince Reubeni in 
that solemn moment was thanking God not for saving him from 
the dangers of the journey but for saving the whole people, whose 
lucky hour had struck with his own arrival in Rome. 

He still held aloof, would speak to no one. Except to his host 
to ask for a better room and for more servants, because his own 
had stayed behind in the palace. Now Rafael Hasaken had been 
chosen to dispense hospitality to the honoured visitor on account 
of his learning, but he was not one of the well-to-do and he excused 
himself by saying that he had no more servants and no better 
room to offer. Whereupon Reubeni sent for the president without 
any semblance of a softening smile, and curtly demanded release 
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from this house. The president must find iis a “healthy comfort- 
able dwelling-place, standing well away from its neighbours. 
They took him back to the doctor’s beautiful villa at Trastevere, 
sending a body-guard of ten youths to fetch him; and at the 
sight of them his face lit up. It was the first smile that had been 
seen on him. But his words were again mysterious and terrify- 
ing: “The Jews of Rome are strong, they are lion-hearted and 
ready for war.” 

The general excitement grew to a fever when at the close of 
the Sabbath a messenger from Cardinal Egidio brought the news 
that His Holiness the Pope would receive the ambassador on 
Sunday morning at eleven. 

Riding his white horse and escorted by twelve of the leading 
Jews Sar Reubeni went to the Vatican. Men, women and children 
lined the roads, backing away as the procession approached, for 
the holy one’s stern face under his big white turban, his fiery 
eyes and sunburnt emaciated features, were awe-inspiring in the 
extreme. He wore the Ferredsha, a long white silk robe with wide 
sleeves which is the ceremonial dress of the East, and carried a 
curved sword in a jewelled sheath. 

At the Porta San Spirito which gives access to the Borgo 
he was met by the dignitaries of the Curia with an escort of 
Swiss guards in gay striped uniforms. The concourse of people 
was immense. Roman nobles had joined the crowd and some of the 
most beautiful and distinguished of the courtesans were there in 
their state. For the whole city was agog to see the mysterious 
Jewish ambassador and no one with claims to fashion, no one who 
possessed any curiosity, would have missed the memorable scene. 
The older townsmen compared Reubeni’s entry with that of 
Prince Dshem. The welcome given to the Sultan Bayazet’s brother, 
son of the Byzantine conqueror, had not been more impres- 
sive. It was as well not to carry the comparison any further, 
for the Borgia pope had kept the Mohamedan prince in prison 
for years and when the time came to release him, had had him 
poisoned, 

There was however a real similarity between that reception 
of more than thirty years ago and the present one. In both 
cases the usual ceremonial had been omitted in consideration of 
the guest’s religion, which was regarded as paramount. On the 
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evening before Reubeni’s audience, Cardinal Egidio had there- 
fore issued an order of procedure as follows: First, Reubeni was 
to exchange the usual formalities with the cardinal at his palace 
— and at this interview representatives of the Jewish community 
might be present — and was then to be conducted to the Belvedere 
for a private audience with the pope, at which only the cardinal 
would be present as interpreter. 

The cardinal rose from his chair and came forward a few 
steps to meet the Sar, greeting him with the easy courtesy of a 
man of the world. His clever delicate face was weather-beaten and 
finely wrinkled. Everything that he said and did was at once so 
impressive and so natural that the strangeness of this public 
meeting between a high prince of the church, the general of the 
Augustine order, and a Jew was at once forgotten, although the 
scene lost nothing in impressiveness. The negotiations with 
the Jewish council in Venice had taken place under much greater 
restraint. 

The suites of both the principals stood back against the wall, 
while Reubeni advanced and handed to the cardinal certain 
documents. These had evidently been read before, for he did 
not look at them; only nodded and requested the Sar to sit on 
the chair beside his own, both of them being raised several steps 
from the floor and covered by a baldaquin. 

Then Reubeni spoke. (It was the first time the members of 
the Council had heard his story.) ‘I am David, the son of King 
Solomon Reubeni of blessed memory, and my brother Joseph — 
who is older than I—sits upon the throne of the kingdom of 
Chabor and is king over thirty times ten thousand of the children 
of God and Reubeni and half the tribe of Manasseh. And I am 
sent by my brother the king and his councillors, the seventy elders, 
to Rome to see the pope, great be his fame! The cry has come to 
our ears of the oppression under which you suffer through our 
common enemy, the Turk Soliman, since the day when your bul- 
warks Belgrade and Rhodes fell into his hands. And it is said that 
before this year is out he will throw his land forces against the 
kingdom of Hungary and his fleet against your Apulians. In 
opposing this cruel prince, King Joseph, my brother and master, 
is willing to be your ally. He will send an army of fifty thousand 
men, all of them strong and war-experienced, against the Sultan, 
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and will join forces with you to win back Constantinuple and the 
whole of Greece and the Archipelago. But Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, when our combined armies have conquered ey are 
to be the share of the Messiah and Jacob’s inheritance.” 

If the Turks were to be successfully attacked, continued 
the ambassador, his brother would require a number of ships and 
guns, also gun founders and engineers, and these he would request 
the pope to provide. For there was at present no artillery in the 
kingdom and in this one arm only (though it would prove the 
decisive one) were they inferior to the Osman army. He had 
further to ask the pope’s permission to recruit soldiers among the 
Jews living in Christian countries and to drill the most promising 
of them with a view to forming auxiliary troops which could be 
sent on the pope’s ships to fight the Ishmaelites. This combined 
crusade of Christians and Jews should appeal to the great philoso- 
pher di Viterbo, whose learned works included annotated trans- 
lations of Cabbalistic writings and who, by pointing out their 
underlying similarity with many of the doctrines of Christianity, 
had himself practically opened the first Christian-Jewish cam- 
paign against the unbelievers. Reubeni next reminded the cardinal 
of his famous speech at the opening of the Lateran Council in 
which he demanded a crusade against the Turks, and also of that 
other great speech in the church of his order, San Agostino, on 
hearing of the Turkish conquest of Egypt and the Holy Land, 
when he made his anguished appeal for the union of France, 
England and Spain, with the papal alliance, against the terrible 
enemy. The moment for this alliance had come. The danger was 
greater than ever. “We are not in ignorance of the fact that 
through Your Eminence’s advice and encouragement Raphael 
Sanzio— that great painter and flower of his race, whose death 
we all deplore — decorated one of the pope’s living rooms with 
a fresco portraying the naval victory over the Saracens at Ostra, 
thereby placing permanently before the eyes of His Holiness the 
danger that threatened and the necessity for a crusade. And to 
signalize the present nature of that danger, you, Reverendis- 
sime, had the features of Pope Leo IV, the victor of those early 
days, replaced by those of Pope Leo x who was reigning at the 
time of the painting. With the pope is seen Cardinal Giulio di 
Medici who now sits in St. Peter’s chair as Clement VII. He is 
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engaged in watching the glorious deed of which my proposal is 
designed to hasten the completion. We therefore hope that God 
will soon permit both you and ourselves to see, in our own time, 
the fulfilment of our common hopes.” 

In replying, the cardinal began with the words which every 
pope employed when the Jewish elders handed him the sacred 
scroll as his triumphal procession reached the bridge of St. Angelo. 
Confirmamus, sed non consentimus. He then explained that in 
his study of the Cabbalistic writings he had been concerned to 
emphasize the hidden indications (rejected by the Jews) that 
salvation should come through Christ, but not to encourage the 
Jews in their mistaken interpretation. With the rest of the am- 
bassador’s words, which were wise and worthy of an enlightened 
mind, he was in agreement; and nothing could be more welcome to 
him than the assistance of this valiant king, whose letter he would 
hand to His Holiness together with some reports made by Portu- 
guese captains (containing information about the government 
and fighting power of the newly discovered kingdom of Chabor) 
which the ambassador had given him. This was, moreover, clearly 
the kingdom of the lost tribes mentioned in Methodius’s book: 
De fine mundi, in the history of Alexander the Great, beginning: 
Sapientissimi namque Egyptii, and in the Bishops of Acre’s His- 
tory of Jerusalem, All the ecclesiastical accounts agreed that these 
tribes had been first led into the desert by Salmanassar to be 
imprisoned in Media, after which Alexander the Great had shut 
them up in a region known as intra Montes Caspios. The Holy 
Father himself had been genuinely delighted to hear of the unex- 
pected but welcome appearance of the ambassador whose plans 
fitted so well with his own carefully weighed intentions, both as 
regards the fight against their common enemy the Turk and the 
question of peace and friendship between the king of France and 
the emperor. It was inexpressibly painful to His Holiness that the 
two should even now be fiercely opposing each other on Italian 
soil. The ambassador was therefore invited to the Vatican palace 
to hear from the great Pontiff’s own lips more details of what he 
proposed to do. 

Neither Reubeni’s speech in Hebrew nor the cardinal’s in 
purest Ciceronian Latin was translated. Evidently the language 
question had been settled in their previous talks. 
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In the peaceful Belvedere garden, where the sun caught the 
orange trees in bloom and reflected their light on the marble 
statues, Reubeni waited with Cardinal Egidio for the pope. Their 
way from the San Damasco court of the Vatican had led past 
half-finished buildings, Bramante’s gigantic halls, a ground for 
tournaments and a park. Everywhere buildings were being planned. 
Did the pope wish to display the immense schemes by which 
he emulated the activities of his forerunners as tokens of his 
world-wide greatness? Reubeni had hardly looked up, but fol- 
lowed the cardinal sunk in thought. But here, in the quiet of the 
pleasure palace, he looked about him. In a niche at the end of a 
shady avenue stood the “ Wonder of Art,” the Laocoon group, 
which had been raised from the ruins not quite twenty years 
before. Those features distorted by mortal anguish seemed to 
attract the Sar and he went up to the statue and studied 
it intently. 

“ He dared to do it” —he said turning to the cardinal — 
“in defiance of his God.” 

“ And he did right, to hurl his spear,” smiled Egidio. “ But 
the serpents came all the same.” . 

The Sar remained serious. It was as if a pale reflection of 
Laocoén’s agony had spread over his painfully thin, dark face. 
“ That is the danger we risk. A cast of this group should be in 
every politician’s room.” 

The cardinal laid a finger on his lips. A secret door swung 
open — the only one that had escaped the walling-up process 
applied by the pope’s immediate successor Hadrian, the north- 
erner and enemy of the heathen. Nothing could well have been 
less in accordance with the present pontiff’s outlook than this 
anxiety to prevent access to the garden of “ idols.” But he had 
not had time in his short and difficult rule to remove all the gloomy 
restrictions by which Hadrian had shut himself off from the under- 
standing and affection of the Romans. 

The pope wore a simple white cloak. He was a handsome, 
stately figure. No longer the keen beardless youth painted by 
Raphael but a type of wise and powerful manhood, with the 
animated, well-moulded features and full beard of a classical 
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eiratt bust. Nothing suggested old age. The wie eevee tea 
moustache were still brown near the face; the eyes had a 
dreamy youthful expression. 

As he approached, the ambassador and the cardinal fell on 
their knees, but the pope raised them with a charming smile, 
addressing them as: “ My dear Sons.” 

He led the way down a narrow path to a small and shady 
formal garden, in which a fountain was playing, and invited them 
to sit down on the marble seats shaped in a half-circle. If the 
cardinal’s manner had had the ease of a courtier, the pope’s every 
movement was eloquent of a noble and unprejudiced mind. 
Human standards and natural values are all that count here — 
or that was what one seemed to read in his broad brow which had 
fine bumps over the eyebrows. In the presence of this dignified 
and charming figure it was easy to understand the people’s 
enthusiastic cry of “ Palle, Palle!’ when, after his election a 
short time before, they had fastened the arms of the wealthy and 
pleasure-loving Medici to the portal of St. Peter. 

“A warlike Jew! ” began the pope easily. “ The first I have 
seen. And I am not yet quite sure how it affects me. For remember, 
I have always regarded it as one of your virtues that you lived 
at peace and unarmed, waiting for the day of which it is proph- 
esied that the ox and the lion shall lie down together. A little 
child shall lead them. And the lion shall eat grass as the ox.” 
Clement smiled as if he could not quite see the grass-eating lion. 
No Greek or Roman author would have committed such a sole- 
cism. But although visibly amused he went on to speak in serious 
terms which were quite at variance with his expression. “ To work 
for the kingdom of peace which shall bring peace to all the world 
is my desire above all. But —for several decades France and 
Spain have been turning our country into a bloody battlefield and 
a heap of ruins. Is it desirable that either should be victorious? 
No matter which wins, we shall be made to pay. The victory will 
not have been won for us but against us. On the other hand, if 
neither wins it means that the two will continue to fight over 
our heads for years and tens of years, until we can no longer 
distinguish our cities from our fields or either of them from the 
desert. We are therefore obliged, both in the interests of humanity 
and of common sense, to try to secure a peace without victory, a 


real settlement. Peace, peace is what the world craves. Yet 
it seems as if the earth, not content with the violence of her off- 
spring up to now, proposes to send forth new warlike races out 
of her womb. And so we have an army of Jews coming from the 
east — the unknown east from which the Tartars, the Seljuks 
and other heroic nations have burst forth.” 

Reubeni stated through the cardinal that he also looked upon 
world peace and universal love (foretold by the prophet) as the 
ultimate end of policy. “ But this love cannot enter people’s 
hearts so long as one race, scattered like the Jewish race among 
the others, is condemned to be ruled by strangers and exposed 
to the hatred of all. Italy is in much the same plight. She is 
practically defenceless before these powerful warring giants. De- 
fencelessness necessarily means being hated and hating in return 
— which is to say that the quantity of anger in the world is 
increased and the advent of the kingdom of peace perpetually 
retarded.” 

Quickly the pope took him up: ‘‘ Certainly nothing is more 
likely to reconcile the warring giants than your tidings, Prince. 
An army of fifty thousand men, with which the scheme long 
cherished by the popes of a crusade to the Holy Land could be 
carried out and its success ensured, would at one blow turn all 
eyes upon the arch-enemy of Christianity and of Europe. Up 
till now we have only attacked him with good sermons and a few 
less good Venetian ships. My proposal to the European Charles 
and to King Francis to make peace and unite their forces against 
Soliman would no longer be a mere proposal but an army. And 
only armies count! ” The pope had got up and taken a few steps. 
Then he turned round to Reubeni, his manner still friendly but 
his expression one of unbiased shrewdness, not to say cunning. 
It was easy to see why an ambassador, writing to his master 
from Rome, had reported this high priest to be “ the most mys- 
terious man in the world, and as artful as possible.” “ No matter 
whether your statements are exaggerated or not,” said the pope. 
Then, stopping, he dealt with the matter from the other end. “I 
have been a legate long enough to know that it is eta a! not 
only to circulate unfavourable reports of the enemy’s strength 
but to set the strength of one’s own country in as favourable a 
light as possible. And even if, taking the extreme case, your 
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kingdom of Chabor did not exist”? — aa came nearer and looked 
keenly into the Sar’s face — “‘ the mere rumour would be advan- 
tageous for us and might serve to divert to some extent the blows 
now being aimed at the heart of Rome.” The recollection of their 
own danger seemed to soften the pope’s glance somewhat. “ That 
is not to say, of course, that I do put that extreme case. Though 
even then, the second part of your proposal would still be emi- 
nently worth considering: to arm the Jews of Europe and send them 
to the coasts of the Holy Land either in co-operation with an 
auxiliary army in the east which would attack the Turks simul- 
taneously from Arabia, or without any such army. However that 
may be—vwe have decided to direct and recommend you to 
that court which is least involved in the European tangle and 
therefore best able to execute an overseas expedition of this 
order with the prospect of success. We allude to the court of 
Portugal, whose ambassador Dom Miguel de Silva has recently 
been here to convey to us the king’s affection and loyalty.” 

While the pope’s critical speech was being translated for him, 
point by point, by the cardinal, Reubeni had maintained an icy 
composure. At the end he asked to have the last words repeated. 
It was not clear whether he had failed to understand them at first or 
whether, understanding them perfectly, he had only wanted to 
impress them on his mind. In any case his reply was confined to 
those closing sentences. The pope’s doubts as to the authenticity 
of his mission he ignored utterly, as if regarding them as unworthy 
of his dignity and preferring to imagine them unsaid. 

The recommendation to the king of Portugal he welcomed 
as being entirely in accordance with the intentions of his brother 
King Joseph as with his own. His thanks were brief and expressed 
in such a manner as to make it possible to close the interview. 

But the pope was evidently not anxious to bring it to an 
end. As the Sar made a move to rise he took his arm, saying: 
“‘ There is another circumstance which leads me to lay your offer 
before the Portuguese king in particular. Dom Miguel brought 
with him from Lisbon not only his master’s obedience but requests 
and complaints. Complaints against you Jews — or rather against 
the new Christians who have been baptized under King Manuel.” 

Reubeni showed signs of agitation for the first time and 
asked the cardinal to put in the words: “They did not accept 
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baptism voluntarily but were forced to do so, dragged forcibly 
to church — that is why we call them Anussim, the forced ones.” 

Clement seemed anxious to dismiss the subject, protesting 
with a noble gesture which turned him once more into the picture 
of a fine, open-minded philosopher. “I know what such baptisms 
amount to. By my orders Bishop Coutinho has absolved the 
Maranos in Lisbon, who were accused of observing your Sab- 
bath and the Passover rites, from the sin of heresy and simply 
declared them to be Jews. There are some of these Maranos, and 
more offensive ones too, living here unmolested in my marches 
of Ancona as well as in the capital itself. We want to convert 
souls, not to do violence to bodies. Any other attitude of mind 
would be unbecoming to us who are given to see Plato’s Academy 
of Learning built up again in the light of faith. But this is not 
the question. There are men around King John of great spiritual 
and will power who hold a different opinion. And in matters of 
policy it is the armed opinion and not the right one which counts in 
the long run. Listen therefore! Dom Miguel the ambassador com- 
plains of the overgrowth of the sham Christians in his country 
and, in order to root out this plague, as he calls it, with Spanish 
thoroughness, he desires —and the king desires through him — 
that we should extend the jurisdiction of the Holy Office to 
Portugal. They want three tribunals of the Inquisition; at Lis- 
bon, Evora and Coimbra. I need hardly say that this means more 
than three thousand, perhaps thirty thousand funeral piles for 
the Maranos. Does not this make you want to hasten your journey 
to Portugal, to bring help to your brethren? For if King John 
accepts a Jewish fighting power as his ally, he can hardly call 
for the Inquisition at the same time.’ 

“T would not advance my journey to Portugal by a single 
day for this cause,” declared Reubeni, and the frosty, almost 
insulting indifference of his present tone contrasted strangely 
with the passionate manner in which he had broken in upon the 
pope’s remarks about the enforced baptism. “‘ Not that I think 
the Portuguese king’s plans right, but I did not come from the 
kingdom of Chabor to procure justice for individual Jews or a 
section of the community. Neither did my king and the elders 
send me forth to fulfil the laws of mercy and charity. I am a 
fighting man, What I bring is: weapons. What I ask for is: more 
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weapons, to complete the arming of my people. I see, however, 
that neither Germany nor France can spare a gun or even a man, 
as they are nearing their decisive battle. For that reason and no 
other do I propose to follow your Holiness’s advice and apply to 
the court at Lisbon.” 

This proud, reserved reply seemed to please the pope better 
than everything else that had passed. “It is true. New and 
unusual, but quite right! ” he cried as the cardinal interpreted 
sentence after sentence. “ You have more ambition than one 
normally credits the Jews with. They generally cry for mercy or 
for justice — which in the debased state of human judgment 
come to much the same thing. You will have none of all that. 
And I quite understand. You want political and military influ- 
ence. You want actuality, the actuality which has always ruled 
states —although it is only recently that these actual laws of 
government have found an investigator and truth-loving exponent 
(I allude to our servant Niccolo Machiavelli) .” 

The pope had become quite animated. A lackey who came up 
with refreshing drinks was ordered by a sign not to disturb him. 
As his animation set him involuntarily in motion, the other two 
had to follow him; and so the three figures — two in gleaming white 
and one in red — strolled down over the terraces of the Vatican 
garden. But behind the pope’s pleasant conversation there was 
a passionate desire to convince the keen observer who was not to 
be blinded to concealed anxieties and stratagems by a smooth 
unwrinkled countenance. But was Reubeni one of these keen 
observers? It was impossible to say. His emaciated features were 
motionless, his dark eyes dull —as if turned inward for reflec- 
tion — and his whole bearing inert and almost lifeless. By mo- 
ments one had the impression that the man’s soul was not there 
at all, but had gone far away in quest of some undiscoverable 
form of penance. 

“You see,” said Clement, “ the Portuguese Inquisition is 
not so far removed from these rules of government as it appears. 
You yourself described Portugal as the solitary great power 
which has remained neutral in the present war. But the Inquisi- 
tion means: Spain. It is the Spanish party at the court of Lisbon 
who want to see the fires burning. But to realize how greatly 
Spain’s ascendancy would be increased by a union —at first 
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spiritual, but afterwards diplomatic— with the House of Portu- 
gal, you would have to know the latest news that has reached 
me from Lombardy.” 

Reubeni was already familiar with the news, although it 
had reached the pope only the day before by special messenger. 
He invariably kept himself well informed as to the circumstances 
of people with whom he had to deal and his information was 
invariably up to date. Therefore he was in a position to discuss 
with ease the withdrawal of the French from Lombardy. The 
pope soon saw that neither the death of Bayard the French hero 
nor ‘the expected attack of the emperor’s troops in Provence 
was a surprise to him. Spain’s star was in the ascendant, no 
doubt about it. “ And the victor will make us pay,” added the 
ambassador, bringing in the pope’s remark at this opportune 
moment. 

Quickly making up his mind on the whole matter, he bowed 
and said: “ In the service of Your Holiness I will hasten my jour- 
ney to Lisbon as much as possible. I understand that much 
would be lost should Portugal enter into a bond with victorious 
Spain. Your Holiness does not desire that Spain should annex 
more of Italian territority than is already hers: not even at the 
price of the fortification and extension of the Patrimonium Petri 
by the emperor. For the Curia gloriously pursues the policy 
of the great Lorenzo the Magnificent, Your Holiness’s uncle: 
that of a free Italy built up by her own efforts on the union of 
the four main states, Patrimonium, Venice, Milan and Florence. 
Even so did the Magnificent reject the offer of a stranger’s help 
with the fine words: ‘I am not yet sunk so low as to prefer my 
own advantage to the danger of all Italy.’ ” 

By his mention of the famous Medici the Sar appeared to 
have completed his conquest of the pope, who pressed his hand 
cordially. A letter to King John of Portugal was immediately 
prepared and passes were to be requested from the Portuguese 
ambassador for Reubeni and his companions. The pope seemed 
to be inspired by fresh hope but Reubeni, with his goal in sight, 
showed no emotion. But Clement waved his hand towards the 
shimmering towers of Rome and almost wept as he exclaimed: 
“ Beautiful Italy! It will be a heavy task to free her from the 
yoke of the barbarians. Indeed I can see many a resemblance 


between the fates of the two peoples who are under the rule of 
strangers, between the Italian and the Jewish race. When you 
first drew the parallel, my son, I thought it — forgive me! — 
somewhat insolent. But he is blind who will not see or admit his 
own wretchedness. We Italians harp upon our superior culture, 
in which respect we undoubtedly are the world’s masters. We 
proudly exhibit the treasures of antiquity which our soil and our 
libraries continue to yield up day by day and are able to set up 
beside them an only slightly less marvellous array of modern 
masters of verse and ancient languages, of sculptors and painters. 
But what do all our science, our critical taste and our traditions 
avail us? (And the same may be said of you Jews.) Our Italy is 
governed by the coarser minds but heavier fists of the French 
and the Germans, by the brilliant military organization of the 
morose Spaniards and above all by the money which flows into 
their land from the new oceans in an inexhaustible stream. Those 
are the real powers against which all the refinements of culture 
and art are helpless, which must be fought in mortal combat.” 
The pope, who had been unfolding his ideas with certainty and 
readiness of phrase, came suddenly to a halt. “ Beautiful Rome! 
If the enemy were to penetrate so far — leaving a trail of fire 
and smoke from my villa over there on Monte Mario to the 
Castel St. Angelo and Torre di Nona, and plundering the streets 
from end to end, every palace too ae 

On these reflections, which were those of the artist and 
thinker rather than the politician, Reubeni had no comment 
to make. 

But the pope was seeing Rome go up in flames. As if he 
could bear the vision no longer he led the way back over the 
terraces. The gentle notes of the birds which came to them across 
the sunlit trees and the hothouses sounded sad like a spring 
lament. “ Strange, is it not,” said the pope, “‘ that we both desire 
to see the world at peace and yet have spoken of nothing but war 
all the time; of wars now being waged and of those we propose 
to wage ourselves.” 

Reubeni, who evidently did not think it part of his business 
to indulge in such reflections, forced himself to reply: “It will 
be long before people are sufficiently advanced to avoid war.” 

“ And until then men of refinement must expect to be de- 
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voured by animals without further ceremony — or else themselves 
become animals? ” 

Clement took one more tender look at Rome in the distance 
before passing through the gateway into the Belvedere garden. 
It was as if he hoped to gain consolation from the firm walls and 
magnificent cupolas, to find some guarantee for the future. At 
last he turned his back on the vast picture, which had no message 
for him. 

Loud laughter in the garden. 

Before the Laocodn group a courtier was writhing with mer- 
riment, his hands folded on his stomach and his face distorted by 
the peals of laughter that he made no attempt to modify. Facing 
him stood a big man in a fur-trimmed cloak, bearded, with a 
high forehead and yet lacking all distinction; for his face was 
disfigured by a potato nose and a big mouth with thick protrud- 
ing lips. The laughing cavalier restrained himself at once on 
seeing the pope, and the other, who had been speaking, became 
silent also. Both of them knelt. 

The pope’s face brightened as he saw the man in the brave 
cloak of knighthood. “ Aretino! Was the jest new that upset the 
composure of one of the most sober-minded captains of my Guard 
just now? 

“Your Holiness, it was, permit me to say, a serious thing and 
no jest. This wretched ancient in marble,” he pointed to the 
statue, “ whose face expresses impotence and anguish, reminded 
me so vividly of a fat old prelate whom I watched through a slit 
in the screen with my Nanna yesterday. The good girl is really 
a mistress at her trade. But with an old billy goat like that ——” 

“ Pietro! Are you going to wipe out your hardly won pardon 
again? ” 

“Tt was to thank you for it that I came. I made haste to greet 
the Sun which has risen for me Once more before the glow of His 
rising should fade.” 

“You have not deserved it. The sonnets in your Positioni 
are not only dirty, but dull and badly written.” Although his 
words and look expressed disgust the pope had left his former 
companions and was now walking hurriedly, as it were escaping, 
beside the striding Aretino. 

“Your Holiness knows I am no grammarian. I love the 
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language that people talk in the street and I despise the learned 
stuff that is put together from old inscriptions. Soon no one who 
has not studied it will dare to say as much as: ‘ Good Morning,’ 
or: ‘ What are artichokes a pound? ’” 

“You boast of your lack of education. That I have never 
approved. It is just that attitude that inspires the immoral and 
vulgar verses which make all superior people your enemies.” 

“But which,” interrupted Aretino unabashed, “when I 
stuck them up on the Pasquino, did a devil of a lot to discredit 
the other papadili and lead to Your Holiness’s election.” 

The pope laughed. “ True! You are and always will be 
Aretino il veritiero, though I will not go so far as to call you 
‘the divine.’ ” 

“Tf Your Holiness calls me a truth-teller, does it not mean 
that you will not let my dress belie me? —a costume that I had 

- no right to wear, and only donned today for joy over my pardon.” 

“ Make you a knight? ” The pope did not seem shocked by 
the shameless impudence of the request. He was considering. 
“My cousin Leo had a knighthood of fools and half-wits about . 
him. The knighthood of Rome —who will defend it from the 
enemy and the flames! However, the two canzonets which you 
sent me yesterday deserve more than mere forgiveness. Your 
talent is uncanny, Aretino. I wish you would tell me how the 
same head which invents these lofty sacred verses can, only a 
short time before, write those contemptible and foolish sonnets.” 

“To foolish pictures by Giuilo Romano, a bed-jumper like 
myself.” 

The pope could not help laughing at the newly-coined word. 

“ The canzonets, on the other hand, were inspired by the 
grandest and most royal picture that my eyes have ever seen — 
by yourself, most holy Father, whom I respectfully exhort in these 
lines of mine to reconcile the warring kings and kingdoms so that 
you may lead them against the Turks Ks 

Of course, the canzonets had also treated of a crusade against 
the Turks! That brought the pope back to Reubeni and the car- 
dinal, who had stayed behind at the Laocoén statue. He did not 
feel any inclination to continue his talk with them now and he 
dismissed them with a sign. Aretino’s medley of insolence and pre- 
posterous flattery suited him better, for he could listen with half 
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an ear and yet catch the witticisms as they came along. In any 
case it was not what the man said but his spontaneous and ir- 
repressible manner which pleased the pope; for Clement, who 
was by nature sober and cautious, was able to absorb some of 
the poet’s exuberant vitality and confidence, and indeed relied to 
some extent on doing so, especially when fighting against the 
melancholy into which political matters were apt to plunge him. 
How amazing was the difference between the two ways of repre- 
senting a thing — this campaign against the Turks and alliance of 
kings that had seemed a serious, cruel, almost hopeless business 
in the Jewish ambassador’s mouth became a smooth, playful, 
correct and in every respect praiseworthy canzonetta as Aretino 
conceived it. 

The pope smiled a little crookedly. Did not the philosophers 
teach one to doubt everything? Then his smile became wise and 
resigned; a smile that soared up into the tree-tops above the 
jester’s head as it were, but it must have seemed to him a smile 
of encouragement for his audacities, a smile to spur him on to 
new malice. 
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Rome was plunged in gloom. The plague had broken out in 
several quarters of the city: in Trevi, Cavallo, Piscina, round 
about the Esquilin, in the region of the Porta del Popolo. Whole 
streets had been shut off by heavy chains. No one was allowed in or 
out. Only the watchmen and the burying parties with masks and 
torches. 

Fear was abroad too. The successes of the imperial army in 
Upper Italy set the rebellious Colonna blood alight. The Roman 
barons, who had been overthrown by the Borgias and the power- 
ful Pope Julius, were again triumphant for they smelt revenge. 
Cries of “Spagna! Spagna! Imperio! Colonna!” rang through 
the night. And the “ Palleshi,” loyal to the Medici arms, has- 
tened to close their windows. 

The pope was anxious too; listening as he did by the hour to 
de Marsault’s descriptions of France’s war measures and the 
great army which Francis was assembling at Avignon; receiving 
the duke of Sessa, the emperor’s ambassador —a lout in fine 
clothes who growled out threats with less and less pretence of 
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veiling them. How glad the pope would have been to see the last 
of them, the urbane talker as well as the lout. But the cardinals’ 
council, in which the strictly imperially minded sat side by side 
with the numerous friends of France, forced him against his will 
to treat day by day with the two parties. As if such arguments 
led to anything! Well did Clement know that everything depended 
upon whether he joined sides with the ultimate victor at the right 
moment, but he knew too that he could do practically nothing 
to give the victory to one or the other. He was tormented by the 
knowledge that he was powerless and yet supremely responsible. 
Neither his contemporaries nor posterity would spare him if he 
should be so unfortunate as to back the wrong horse. Already 
that prophet of evil, Brandano, was rushing through the streets, 
clad in a leather apron with his red hair waving, a crucifix in one 
hand and a skull in the other, crying: “ Rome, repent, or the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah will be yours.” On the occasion when the 
pope was delivering the apostolic blessing to the people in St. 
Peter’s Square, Brandano had climbed the statue of St. Paul, 
half naked and shrieked curses at him: “ Bastard! It is for 
your sins that Rome will be destroyed.” But had he sinned? He 
was at least more reasonable and kindly than his predecessors. 
Certainly he was not able to avert war, neither could he prevent 
the spread of heresy in Germany and the Turkish invasion of 
Hungary. Terror and despair had laid a spell on the human will. 
Daily there were two hundred deaths from plague. Everyone 
feared to wake up with blue boils in the armpits — the fatal sign. 
No wonder that the flagellants had reappeared and were marching 
barefoot through the city, visiting the seven pilgrims’ churches 
and whipping their naked backs with three-tailed thongs. The 
sacrament was carried on a decorated bier on the shoulders of 
four linen-clad priests. This was a new idea taken from the pro- 
cession of the Israelites bearing the ark of the covenant round 
the walls of Jericho. The frightened people went about imploring 
God to remember the ancient covenant and crying “ Miseri- 
cordia! ” But was their cry heard? Santa Maria Maggiore had 
been struck by lightning. In the night there had been a furious 
commotion and the citizens awoke to see an army of headless 
men threatening the wretched city with their arquebuses and 
halberds. 
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But not all the Romans ta to the panic. With Ben- 
venuto Cellini at their head they migrated to the Campagna, 
where they studied the ruins of antiquity and shot at wild pigeons 
nesting in the broken walls. A little group of painters, sculptors 
and goldsmiths was formed round Giulio Romano, the artist whose 
drawings had inspired Aretino’s verses. On Sundays everyone 
brought his girl with him and the fun waxed furious. The more 
enlightened minds — poets and literary men — had formed them- 
selves into a “ Roman Academy ” which met now in the Villa 
Colocci, now at the house of Cardinal Egidio and, best of all, in 
the large and beautiful garden laid out near the Forum of Trajan 
by that sterling fellow Goritz von Luxemburg, friend and patron 
of all the Humanists and one of the few Germans at the Curia. 
There was always a simple meal to be had there and the wittiest 
conversation. Sonnets were hung up on trees to sing the old man’s 
urbanity and “ sweet wrath.” Anything unlovely aroused Goritz’s 
fury. But any noble measure, modelled on the classics, was wel- 
comed, whether it were Sannazaro’s epic: “‘On the Birth of the 
Holy Virgin” or Fracastoro’s Syphilis sine de morbo gallico— 
libri tres, a treatise on the mysterious new disease couched in 
Virgilian verse. These and many others were read aloud for the 
first time at Goritz’s gatherings, where everyone felt at home, 
where praise and blame were frankly bestowed, and an excellent 
temper prevailed despite the modest fare. A more lavish hos- 
pitality was displayed in the houses of the great bankers — the 
Chigis, Spanocchis and Altovitis—— whose feasts rivalled those 
of the cardinals. Hippolyte Medici, for instance, entertained 
three hundred artists and writers, some of whom devoted them- 
selves to singing his praises while others organized the dances, 
decorations and stage performances for his gala nights. 

In. the morning there would be fresh alarming news from 
Lombardy — war’s alarms. And at night another feast in the 
house of Tullia, the beautiful Meretrix honesta, a distinguished 
courtesan and the Egeria of Filippo Strozzi, one of the pope’s 
intimates. Here, too, sonnets and epigrams were recited and 
sometimes older works such as Antonio degli Beccadelli’s 
“Hermaphrodite ” which provoked much applause by its claim 
that the hetzrz were of more use in the world than the most 
pious nuns. But the laughter would die down when the tuning of 
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a gamba was heard; for the player was Jacopo Sansecondo, the 
greatest musician in Rome, whose charm inspired Raphael to 
paint his portrait in the “ Parnassus ” as Apollo — Jew though 
he was. The hostess would then raise her admirably trained voice 
in a song which Lorenzo the Magnificent, Florence’s ruler, had 
written for his Singspiel: Bacchus and Ariadne. 

The Jews’ quarter presented a very different picture. Neither 
convulsed with fear nor seeking distraction in feasting, the Jews 
had everywhere but one topic —all round the Platea Judacorum, 
on the Inattro Capi bridge or at Travestere they were concerned 
solely with Reubeni. 

Since his audience with the pope there was not a Jewish 
soul which had not come under his spell. He inspired either hope 
or loathing, and already his admirers far outnumbered his 
detractors. Immense things were expected. That a Jew should 
appear before the world’s rulers, not as a petitioner but on terms 
of equality, in fact as an independent ruler — such a thing had 
not been seen since the days of Herod the Great. Was it not bound 
to make a radical change in the position of their exiled race — 
the race persecuted with impunity all the world over? Through 
Italy and over the whole dispersion the news went from mouth to 
mouth: God no longer turns His face from us. We are the sons 
of kings and our kingdom is returning to us. 

It was well known that the two brass pillars in the Vatican 
basilica had been taken from Solomon’s Temple. At the close of 
every Sabbath drops appeared on them as if they wept for shame 
over the exile. The basilica was half pulled down to make room 
for the new St. Peter’s, but the part with the brass pillars was 
still standing. Some Jews had been to look at the close of this 
particular Sabbath, and lo, they no longer wept! 

God had had pity on Jerusalem and the end was at hand. 

The rumour ran that at night in the bow of the Titus Arch 
a wailing voice was heard proclaiming the fall of Rome: Rome had 
destroyed the temple; now the temple would destroy Rome. The 
Jews had always superstitiously avoided passing under this 
triumphal arch, the monument of their defeat. Only on the occa- 
sion of each papal procession were they obliged, by way of hu- 
miliation, to decorate this particular arch with hangings. But 
every night now Jews— mostly the younger men—could be 
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seen haunting the ruins of the Forum near the arch and even in 
the arch itself, a herd of black sheep among the briars. There 
they waited throughout the night, listening for the prophetic 
voice. Every breeze that blew over the rubbish heaps brought 
the faint twang of harps, and at last there came the voice: 


“ Awake, awake! ” 


Everything seemed to point to the coming of the Messianic 
Age. Were not war, confusion, plague and starvation all to pre- 
cede the “ fullness of time! ” As for the decline of Israel, the 
triumph of the wicked and fall of the worthy, and the desecra- 
tion of the house of prayer: all that they had experienced under 
the Borgia pope. Then the expulsion from Spain might stand for 
the excess of sorrow. There had been an adversary of the Messiah 
too, the anti-Christ of Jewish legend, called in the apocryphal 
and Cabbalistic books: “‘ Armilus.’’ Some believed that this per- 
sonage must correspond in every detail to the description given 
by the ancients; must be a son of Satan and born of the marble 
statue of a Roman virgin, a monster in size, bald, deaf in one 
ear and having one big and one little eye — both of them sunken 
‘and red. The zealous ones believed on the contrary that all this 
was of minor importance and that the emperor Charles V, son 
of the mad Johanna of Spain, was this Armilus, who proclaimed 
himself the Messiah — proclaimed himself, that is, the champion 
of God and yet was entirely bent on uprooting the true Messiah. 
Others again regarded the emperor as the mighty prince Gog 
from the land of Magog in the north—i.e., Germany — who 
was to cover the world with war before the Messiah should come. 
New wars were foretold which should be bloodier than any before 
them. “ And seven months shall the household of Israel be bury- 
ing of them, that they may cleanse the land. . . . Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God: Now will I bring again the captivity of 
Jacob and have mercy upon the whole house of Israel and will be 
jealous for my holy name.” 

For these battles Reubeni was evidently the true leader sent 
by God. His heroic deeds were such as no Jew had achieved since 
the days of old. A true warrior. Prince of an independent state, a 
brother of the ruling power and yet a brother of the people, the 
beaten and defenceless people. He was bringing an army of 
brothers, was bringing help and strength. . . . And nothing that 
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he had said during that public interview with Cardinal Egidio was 
so passionately discussed as his assertion that he would recruit 
men from among the Jews of the dispersion and train the best of 
them for military service. 

There were some timid souls who were so terrified by the 
woes that were to precede the Messianic Age that they would will- 
ingly have gone without the redemption. They could quote in their 
own defence that passage in the Talmud which promised that 
the pious should be spared three things: the sorrows of the 
Messianic age, the war against Gog and Magog, and hell. Had not 
the great teacher of the olden time, Rabbi Jochanan, made this 
strange remark about the Messiah: “ Let Him come! I will not 
see Him.” War was regarded with horror as a sin unworthy of 
mankind. Even brave men, who would have gone to the stake 
without a protest for the glory of God, were perturbed that 
Reubeni should accustom the Jews to the use of arms again 
when they had abstained from them — with God’s help and 
because they bowed to the yoke of his teaching — for over a 
thousand years. “ When Israel repents, salvation will come,” 
was the motto in these circles; and some better proof of Reubeni’s 
divine mission was demanded. Was it not written that “ the 
Messiah raised the dead and descended into hell, where he re- 
peated the Kaddich prayer, and the sinners cried ‘Amen’ and 
were released from their pains? ” They wanted miracles, these 
people, and they brought the sick and the lame and the paralytics 
to Josef Zarfathi’s villa. The strange thing was that as soon as 
the invalids were set down on their stretchers in the hall they 
felt a distinct improvement, threw away their crutches and 
walked with ease. This sufficed to break down the last barriers 
of doubt. A boy who had uttered no sound since birth began to 
scream and presently to praise the Lord’s anointed in the words 
of the scriptures, which the parents had despaired of hearing 
from their son’s lips. And when Reubeni showed himself among 
the crowds who besieged his dwelling, festering sores that had 
defied all treatment healed on the spot and at his touch evil 
spirits, fled howling in thousands from the idiots, the sleep-walkers 
and the epileptics. 

The Sar was, it must be admitted, very reluctant to under- 
take these cures, yielding only to the most urgent requests, But he 
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had only to show himself for the people to shiver with ecstasy. 
It was whispered that he knew the unmutilated name of God 
which had seventy-two letters in it. Even in Rafiel, the book of 
the great secrets, this real name was only indicated. If anyone pro- 
nounced it the sky would be full of flames. And so the people 
waited impatiently for the day when the Sar, in beggar’s dress, 
should take up his stand among the beggars on the Tiber bridge 
near the Castle of St. Angelo, and on the following day proclaim 
himself the Messiah. For so it was prophesied and so would the 
word be fulfilled to the letter. 

One single topic: Reubeni. In the whole community no one 
thought of anything else. Not that they all thought alike. There 
was abundance of material for quarrelling, and the devotees 
of the eleven synagogues indulged in it to the full. Was Reubeni 
the Messiah? Was he his forerunner? Or was he only a prince, 
bringing worldly help instead of the expected help from God? 
Could not this worldly help ultimately harm the Jews? Or, 
again, was he a sorcerer and a false prophet? There was no lack 
of such warning voices. All the same, most of those who rejected 
his divinity counted all the more on his being able by spreading 
the news of the ten tribes through Europe, to raise the Jews in 
importance until they constituted a new political factor in the 
calculations of the powers. Even Obadiah de Sforno, the president, 
had to see that point, although it rather spoilt his pet theory that 
the salvation of the Jews would come by way of Brother Martin 
Luther. Pushed hard by the growing enthusiasm he could not but 
admit that Reubeni had played his cards well before the car- 
dinal, particularly in his allusion to the prelate’s dabbling in 
Cabbalistic writings and in the diplomatic praise of Raphael 
— which went to prove that the Jews did not stand aloof from 
the culture of their time. 
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But with all the excitement of which he was the centre the 
Sar seemed to have little concern. He was seldom visible. Mostly 
he stayed in his room. Friend and foe alike were kept at arm’s 
length. He spoke with no one except the messengers from the 
Curia who brought him news from the papal court. He visited 
Cardinal Egidio several times a week and had long private 
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conversations with him. Occasionally Aretino came to the villa. 
Once he even brought the pope’s choir of whistlers with him to 
serenade the Sar. Oddly enough the notorious and infamous jester 
and the serious ambassador seemed to appreciate each other. 
Their meetings became more frequent. Possibly Aretino had been 
sent in the first place to spy out the land and report to the pope; 
but later he certainly came of his own accord. He was not always 
in the mood for gay company but liked to try the effect of his 
jokes on more pensive spirits such as Clement and this Jewish 
ambassador, as if he were concerned to solve the perpetual prob- 
lem: how could anyone be sad on this lovely, juicy, pleasurable 
earth? 

It was Aretino who introduced Reubeni to Johann von 
Goritz. All Rome’s literati were interested in him and hoped to 
hear a highly-coloured description of the remote Jewish wonder- 
land. He was kindly received by Goritz himself-—the senex 
Corycius, as the Humanists called him, the allusion being to the 
Corycian grotto on Parnassus—and took part in the alfresco 
feast. Verses were read in praise of the good German host, who 
fathered all the artists and befriended the Classics; in praise, too, 
of the festive evenings in his villa and the inspiring and delightful 
talk, which was worthy of the motto on the beautiful well in the 
garden: Bibe, lave, tace, in that it never degenerated into gossip. 
And Reubeni moved like a dark cloud across the clear sky of 
this cultured, merry and witty gathering. He began by saying a 
few words here and there; but very soon the guest whose arrival 
had been so breathlessly awaited was sitting alone on an isolated 
marble seat under a laurel. All around were ruins — the ruins of 
the Capitol hill and the Forum, which had been scrupulously 
respected in laying out the garden. Silent and weather-bitten as 
himself, those stones. Aretino would come up to ask how he was 
getting on, and be off again at once. Others stood at a little dis- 
tance gazing at the troubled thinker. There was something un- 
canny about him which made him unapproachable. It was as if he 
might at any moment spring up and voice his despair in fire and 
fury. But the dignity and strength expressed in his face and bear- 
ing was obviously keeping any such outbursts in check, other- 
wise —one felt — he would go to pieces in the intensity of his 
emotion. His head was raised as if to listen to this inward struggle 
and one hand gripped his beard as if for support. 
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No one ventured to break in on his solieaael Yet he was even 
more reserved with Jews than with Christians, and while he 
appeared at feasts given by Romans— though still the most 
reserved of guests — he avoided conversations with Jews almost 
completely. Anything the Jews said was liable to irritate him. It 
was never right. What he had to say seemed not to concern them, 
what they had to say not to concern him. And yellow lights 
would glitter in his black eyes, a rain of sparks that went out as 
angry lines at his mouth corners. Even to listen to the good, fair, 
plump Rabbi Daniel from Pisa cost him an effort, although the 
pious and disinterested man was clearly engaged on a task pleas- 
ing to God in attempting to settle the quarrels between the 
eleven Jewish communities. He was working on a statute for the 
community, called the capitoli, which was to unite all the Jews in 
Rome. It was his pride, and joy, and hope. Once it had been 
accepted by the synagogues and approved by the pope — of which 
there seemed a reasonable prospect —the oldest Israelite com- 
munity in the west would be placed on a definitely firmer foot- 
ing and an excellent example given to the Jews of other cities as 
to how differences might be settled. Surely the ambassador should 
have found his effort right and praiseworthy? Rabbi Daniel 
quite lost his presence of mind when he found that Reubeni took 
no interest in the schemes he unfolded. How was it possible to 
be indifferent to so important and fine a cause! At his request 
the Sar received him a second time, but it was only to ask him 
whether he knew the Portuguese ambassador Dom Miguel de 
Silva. Daniel did not, and the interview was at an end. 

Behind all this repellent attitude towards the Jews there | 
was however no enmity, but only pain and extreme tension, an 
alertness that was like the consciousness of a great danger. Once 
after a week of his one-scanty-meal-a-day régime he had been 
offered a goblet of strong drink. He asked for sugar water instead 
—his usual refreshment after a fast —but they insisted on the 
wine. Whereupon he fell ill. And his whole concern was lest the 
public should think he had become a nuisance to his brethren 
and they had poisoned him. His fear that this suspicion might 
fall on the community was greater than the fear for his own life. 
Even in his first fever, when his teeth were chattering, he kept 
his mind clear and sent for a Christian doctor, who was to analyse 
the remainder of the wine of which he had drunk. This was 
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proved to be harmless but he insisted on having a notary to write 
a protocol on the subject and wrote himself at the foot of it 
in Hebrew characters: “ They did it for my good but they did 
not know my constitution. Blessings upon them both, my host 
and the president.” Only then did he think about himself and 
order a hot bath. In the night he was bled several times and the 
next day he cupped himself. He determined to adopt only the 
harshest, most primitive remedies, rejecting all soothing medi- 
cines. His illness called forth nothing but fury and bitterness so 
that his whole attitude was that of a man fighting. He could be 
heard muttering curses as against an invisible enemy and his 
lips were pouted as if in disgust and scorn. The enemy was there, 
not on an equal footing but thrust into a corner, mocked at and 
despised. At times it looked like madness. His companions stood 
terror-stricken round the bed on which he flung himself furiously 
from one side to the other, quite unlike the ordinary invalid. 
Then he would look up and console them by saying: “I know 
I shall not die until I have assembled the dispersed ones at 
Jerusalem.” But his pains increased. Consciousness left him. 
His first words on waking were spoken with unusual gentleness: 
“ Do not be afraid. I am sure I shall not die of this illness.” With 
evening, the fever returned. Joseph Zarfathi, his host and physi- 
cian, examined him and, finding the situation critical, considered 
it his duty to advise the patient to say the prayer of Widduj, the 
confession. He added, as was customary, that this would “ neither 
hasten nor delay death.”’ But the Sar sat up in anger, crying in a 
hoarse voice that, weak as it was, had a certain trombone quality: 
“No, I shall make no confession for God is with me and needs 
me for His service. As for you — go! ” And he drove the anxious 
watchers out. 

Next morning, he sweated heavily and passed out of danger. 

The first thing he insisted upon was another room. For this 
one, in which illness had overtaken him, had become repulsive 
to him. 

They put him in one of the rooms which Dinah, Zarfathi’s 
young sister, had had. It looked out on a lovely garden and 
through the open window the breath of early summer came, 
flower-laden, and the palms which shaded it were shot through 
with hot green and gold sunbeams. 
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Dinah was his nurse. The crisis was now an but the disease 
still held him for many days and even weeks in its clutches. At 
night, when his temperature rose, he moaned that the serpents 
of the Laoco6n statue were crawling up his thighs. 

Dinah tried to comfort him by talking about his work, which 
she called the glad tidings. Then, seeing that he was not indis- 
posed to listen to her, she made a passionate avowal of her 
faith in him. From the first she had believed in him, seen in him 
the saviour of the people. Blushing deeply, she quoted from the 
mysterious Book of Daniel: “ And to him is given the glory and 
the kingdom.” 

He smiled. “ And not to Dr. Martin Luther? ” 

He knew that de Sforno was a constant visitor and had great 
influence over Zarfathi. 

“ He may do great things for his own people,” she replied in 
wise earnestness. “ But you will do them for yours.” 

“Well said! ” Her clear and natural interpretation did him 
good, so did the sight of her simple, composed, innocent face. Her 
abundant dark brown hair was piled high on her head and the 
brilliance of her large hazel eyes was dimmed by long thick lashes. 
The round cheeks were rosy and dimpled and the pale, firm lips 
parted only to speak. 

Encouraged by his praise she went on to say: “ All the recent 
popes have been well disposed to us. And I cannot see why we 
should wish to see their power threatened.” 

He gave her a quizzical but kindly look such as one gives a 
clever child who has a knowledge and shrewdness far beyond its 
age. But she begged: “ Do go on talking, my teacher! I love to 
hear you.” 

“We make the mistake,” he said, sinking deeper and deeper 
into himself with every word, “of always looking to outside 
factors, to other people, for our freedom. When I was in Venice 
recently all the talk was of Henry, the king of England. There 
were some who pretended that he would prove the Jews’ Messiah 
if we helped him by our judicial opinion to annul his marriage and 
take Ann Boleyn for his wife. Here in Rome I found all eyes 
turned towards the German monk. It is always other people’s 
burdens that we shoulder. Always the same sponging — if not on 
other people’s joys, then on their sorrows. And we learn nothing.” 


—————— 


“And what ought we to do? ” He sighed heavily. Her voice 
fell on deaf ears now, for he was alone with his depression, and 
realizing that he was not conscious of her presence she slipped 
quietly away. 


Io 


Next day, to cheer him, Dinah brought in three of her girl 
friends. First they sang a four-part madrigal with her, then they 
all danced to the music of lutes and viols. 

“We arranged this in your honour,” said Dinah, bowing be- 
fore Reubeni’s bed. “It is to drive away your care.” 

And off they went again, tossing slim arms and swaying 
lightly to the tender melodies. Blue air, the scent of the grass 
and the lazy blinking of the palm leaves through the window 
brought in a whiff of happiness and healing which rippled joyfully 
up and down the dancers. 

“ Are you enjoying our dancing? ” asked Dinah. 

Reubeni nodded feebly. “ You are trying to do me good, I 
know. But God knows my thoughts and knows that my mind is 
working for him day and night.” 

The girls retired. 

“ Dinah! ” 

She turned back from the door. “ For what festival have you 
been practising all these songs and dances? Not your wedding, is 
it? ” He held up a playful finger. 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“What then? ” 

“The pope has sanctioned Rabbi Daniel’s capitoli and every- 
body is rejoicing. From now on there is one single community in 
Rome. My brother is to give a great banquet for the rabbi next 
week.” 

The Sar pursed his lips. 

Dinah came closer with clasped, uplifted hands. “ May I ask 
a favour? ” 

“ What is it, my child? ” he asked, surprised at the agitation 
she displayed. 

“Vou are to be invited. So far you have declined everything. 
But this time, if you can, if your health is restored by then as 
we hope, this time you must not refuse. Please! ” 
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“What is it that distresses you so? Tell me, Dinah. ? 

“Tt distresses me ” — she stopped and cast down her eyes — 
“there is one thing I simply cannot understand. There is not an 
hour when I don’t brood over it. You went to the feasts given by 
the Roman Academy and by Herr von Gorlitz, and have visited 
several of the cardinals — but us, never! Not a single Jew. You 
despise us.” She was almost in tears. “ You will fight for us, but 
not with us. However much I torment myself, I cannot understand 
it. Are we so degraded? So bad? ” 

Her fine face glowed with a becoming pride. It pleased him 
to see her anger roused, for it was like an after-vibration of the 
sweet music and rhythmic dancing. It helped to establish the 
equilibrium of her healthy mind just as sound and movement had 
balanced each other in the dance. Was it the “ beauty of Israel,” 
revealed to him in this moment, which caused him to open his 
heart in an unwonted access of confidence? Quietly he reminded 
her that she had never asked him why he attended these Christian 
festivities. He would however tell her — and she was the first to 
know it —that the pope’s letter commending him to the king of 
Portugal was in his hands. The ambassador, Dom Miguel, had 
made difficulties over the passes for him and his companions, how- 
ever, arguing that the appearance of a Jewish prince in Lisbon 
would encourage the Maranos and possibly rouse them to open 
rebellion. Only those who had the pope’s confidence in this matter 
could bring pressure to bear on the ambassador — and that pre- 
cisely was the sore point. These officials had been slack in their 
dealings with Dom Miguel and were, he feared, all too ready to 
listen to those voices at the Curia which protested against his 
(Reubeni’s) departure. And there he had been sitting for weeks, 
with his enterprise brought to a standstill despite the excellent be- 
ginning. ‘“‘ This is what drives me to those feasts,” he concluded. 
“Tt was not, as you may imagine, to sit at banquets and listen 
to comedies that I came to Rome; but I am bound to go wherever 
influential men foregather, to look for friends where they are 
perhaps most likely to be found. I don’t mind saying to you, how- 
ever,” —he half rose from his couch and she had to avert her 
face from the savage light in his eyes —“ that this task is no 
whit less difficult and exhausting than everything else I have 
undertaken.” 
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“ Oh, I know, I rte she sighed, full of anguish. 

. You know, Dinah? ” He spoke more gently and ran his hand 
lightly over her thick, soft hair. ‘‘ Yet there is so much that you do 
not know. And never will! To know it all would turn you into a 
pillar of salt. But supposing I tell you just one of all these things 
— you are too sensible to abuse my confidence. If I told you, 
for instance, how terrible it is for me to have to turn away those 
most wretched and downtrodden of our brothers, the Maranos, 
when they kneel in the dust before me; for I long to fall on their 
necks. They are the most faithful of all; watched by the inhuman 
Inquisition they still cling to their ancient bond through thick and 
thin. You yourself, Dinah, have seen me roughly saying: ‘ No, for 
you I have no message.’ For if they attached themselves to me the 
opposition of the Christian powers would be roused. And that must 
not be. The whole immense undertaking to raise the race which 
has been trodden underfoot for fifteen centuries would be in 
jeopardy if I yielded to my feeling for these loyal souls — my 
good feeling. It is so in every case. The good, the obvious thing 
that I would do I may not do. To keep the distant goal in sight, 
to storm past everything on my road — that is my lot.” 

Never had he spoken in such wise, gasping out his anguish 
to the girl who listened so breathlessly, kneeling by the bed with 
head bent and her face in her hands. Only when Reubeni paused 
did she look up, with tears gleaming in her eyes —and a new 
outburst would follow. ‘‘ The worst was in Venice, where I had to 
repulse a worthy old man, the only one there who looked forward 
to the redemption. He was a fugitive, without influence — as the 
foreign Jews in Venice are. And I had to get at the elders, for I 
needed them and their help —the pepper-sacks! Only when my 
efforts to move them proved fruitless was I able, late enough in 
the day, to yield to my better feelings and give Elchanan thanks 
for his youthful heart. Only then, when it could neither harm nor 
hinder me. The same here in Rome. There is no question of my 
feelings: it is strictly business. I sit among the monsignors, the 
apostolic astrologists and secretaries, the literary lights, and watch 
for a word that may point the way. But all I get is endless perora- 
tions and tiresome poems, twice-baked Livy and warmed-up 
Horace. Occasionally there is really good music; occasionally, too, 
the whole festive scene with its handsome people, moving easily 
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and taking the world in their stride, is “ike a masterpiece 
of real life, beautiful beyond all art. Then again it hurts all the 
more, for it is a beauty in which Israel has no part. How far we 
have to go, and how far all this is from the things that my heart 
really ” He broke off, seeking fresh examples. And the long- 
suppressed vehemence, so unexpected in this taciturn, reserved 
man, broke through all the barriers and poured forth in a flood. 
“ Ah, but once there was something after my own heart. At Cardi- 
nal Hippolyte de’ Medici’s house. A man there, as solitary as my- 
self, whom no one noticed —I found later that he was no literary 
man but a sculptor, and sculptors are cold-shouldered for knowing 
no Latin although their work is respected — this man, then, had 
been looking hard at me all the evening. Afterwards he invited me 
to go with him. I asked what he wanted. He told me rather sullenly 
that he would like to make a few chisel cuts, with me before him, 
on an almost finished statue in his studio. He had been strangely 
reminded the whole evening of the pose and the expression of the 
face by something in my looks — strangely because he had been 
working for years at this particular statue, which was intended 
for a sepulchral monument, and not until he saw me had he had a 
definite inspiration for it. We soon fell to talking intimately. This 
monument, it appeared, was the misfortune of his life. He had 
designed it on such a scale that it was really too big, if not for 
him, for his age — which had not risen above the average despite 
its invocation of the old Roman and Christian virtues. And per- 
haps after all (and he wrinkled his already furrowed brow into 
deeper folds) the work was beyond his powers, which in his youth 
he had probably over-estimated. Now, at fifty, he was conscious 
of being a child of his age and no classical demigod. Otherwise his 
demigod’s strength would have enabled him to overcome the mean 
obstacles which stood in the way of fulfilment. ‘ Just this monu- 
ment,’ he said, ‘as I planned it, in the stories with forty figures 
representing all the arts and virtues, the conquered provinces, and 
heaven and earth, would have been worthy of the classical age and 
might have brought forth a new generation of heroic Romans for 
this miserable land. But it was not to be. I detest my fame which 
rests on a misunderstanding. I am no painter, but it is my pictures 
that make me famous. Nothing but the ruins of my work do I see 
around me. I do not wish to hurt you,’ he added, ‘ but it seems 
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to me that you are in similar case. You are covered with honour 
but the new race of heroic Jews is as slow to materialize as my 
race of Roman heroes. The old times do not return. Do what we 
will they will not come.’ Talking in this fashion, he led the way 
to his studio. He lighted a few wax candles and I saw this marble 
statue of some princely personage. ‘ Until now,’ said the sculptor, 
‘I always supposed he was only angry with his people; but now 
I know —and it must be made clear from his eyes — that his 
anger is also directed against himself because he feels that with 
all his strength he is not powerful enough. As you feel — and I.’ ” 

Dinah had listened spellbound. “ Where is this studio? ” 
she cried. 

“On St. Peter’s Square, near the corridor that leads to the 
castle of St. Angelo.” 

“Then the sculptor was — Michelangelo Buonarroti.” 

Reubeni started as he heard the great name. “I did not ask 
him. At first, indeed, I was only half listening; for just that 
evening I had had a bad set-back. One of the prelates to whom I 
had pinned my faith, had gone back on me, and I was so weary 
of the futile struggle that I felt more dead than alive. I was hardly 
fully conscious as I walked along beside the old man. But then 
I began to like him more and more until at last I became quite 
fascinated — although, in the way old people have, he kept re- 
verting to his kidney disease, and I cannot bear to hear about 
illnesses. But that passed. And he was all aflame again. Even the 
rather comic dress he adopted for working did not spoil him. He 
remained a noble figure —even with the paper cap on his head, 
on the top of which was fixed a burning candle, like the crest on 
a helmet. His own invention, he explained. The light fell just 
where he wanted it, and his hands were free. With the candle 
on his head, he jumped all round his statue, so that light and 
shade fell on the marble and appeared to melt it. Then he would 
flit across to examine something in me at close quarters, and rush 
back again. The blows rang on the stone in such a way that I 
thought the whole thing must fall to pieces. But when, after two 
hours he stopped, exhausted, I could really see no essential dif- 
ference in the statue. He pronounced himself satisfied however. 
Of the forty, this is the only one he proposes to finish, He spoke 
despairingly about it. But whereas one usually feels depressed 
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when people talk like that, this time it was different. It was as if 
a hidden fire burnt unquenchingly within him, turning every 
defeat into victory in spite of himself as it were, and the glow from 
this fire suffused everything he said — down to the saddest. Weary 
and desperate as he looked, one felt sure that God had not for- 
saken him. It was actually as if the bond between him and the 
Almighty could never be loosened, either by outside forces or the 
Master’s own will. When he said he was tired it sounded genuine 
and yet a little defiant, like a child’s exaggeration and even — in 
view of the magnificent statue—a trifle comic. He may not 
achieve the great things he wants to do, but it is certain that the 
things he does achieve will be great. What a joy the man is, what a 
hero! He put new life into me. Next day I found courage to con- 
tinue my pottering visits and grope my way towards cold hearts.” 
The remembrance of Michelangelo’s unassailable serenity of soul 
had brought out in Reubeni something of that secret joy common 
to all great souls: for rare though its manifestations may be, it is 
never wholly absent. With a certain lightheartedness he began to 
recite Abraham ibn Ezra’s verses: 


“T call in the morning — the great man’s out riding, 
I creep round at night —he is safe in his bed.” 


And Dinah, learned little person, chimed in with: 


“‘ Always out riding or just gone to bed, for the 
Poor who are born with no star overhead m2 


She stopped in alarm. “ But that is not the case. Forgive me 
— what am I saying! No star? When yours is the glory and the 
kingdom.” 

Reubeni turned away. Dinah could not forgive herself for 
quoting the inappropriate lines. It never occurred to her that 
Reubeni might be out of humour simply because he had let him- 
self go too far in his revelations. Was he not the Messiah! He 
would have to wait patiently of course, and grow up — according 
to Isaiah — “ as a root out of a dry ground,” be “a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.” But the day would come when 
he would “sprinkle many nations” and “ the kings shall shut 
their mouths at him.” Dinah never doubted it for a moment. 


Reubeni’s obvious sufferings, both in body and spirit, only 
strengthened her conviction. 

But his face, when he turned to her again, had assumed its 
usual mask of cold and watchful immobility. It was as if he had 
deliberately shaken off the temptation of the “ beauty of Israel ” 
the dancing and the gentle intimacy. “ Call me your brother and 
a second doctor,” he said harshly, “ for I am determined to get 
well.” 

The girl was alarmed. It might be his usual face, but that 
made it no better. The effect of it, after seeing him so human and 
tender and inspired, was too great. 

“ Forgive me,” she whispered shyly. 

Did he hear? An absent-minded nod was the only sign, and 
she turned to go, fighting with her tears. One more thing she had 
to say, though. It was ever in her mind, illuminating everything — 
the chastely-treasured girlish secret. Now she would lay it bare to 
him by way of atonement for having offended the Sar. 

The words stuck in her throat as if her tongue barred the 
way. “‘ You asked me, Sir, whether that was a wedding dance. 
Know, then, that I shall never marry — unless it be in Jerusalem.” 

Then she ran away so fast that the silk door curtain was left 
flapping violently. In the days that followed the Sar avoided all 
conversation with her. He was slowly recovering and could sit up 
in a chair. His servants now waited on him in Dinah’s place. 

She came to him once more, however, trembling but armed 
with a well-considered speech and a definite plan. In Venice, she 
told him, the whole Jewish council had been overthrown by the 
indignant community in a rising that took place immediately after 
the Sar’s departure. They had all been deposed, even the all- 
powerful Mantino. So strong had been the revulsion in favour 
of the prince from the kingdom of Chabor. And this had had a 
wholesome effect on the Roman fattori, even on de Sforno. They 
would now be glad to do Reubeni a service, to take his side dis- 
creetly without making too public a thing of it, so that in case of 
success they could say: Behold, we were with him. This she had 
discovered from various remarks and indications, And some such 
service was very necessary. “ For,” said Dinah, “in ‘your en- 
deavours to push on your scheme at the Curia you have perhaps 
omitted to think of one detail. Excuse my presumption, but as a 
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child of the city I know their ways and know ihe new saying: that 
in Rome it is no longer the ten commandments which count but 
the ten letters — Da pecuniam, ‘out with your purse! ’ Now, a 
sum of money, raised by Messer Sforno 4 

He interrupted her angrily: “ Enough. Thank you. Never! ” 

“ The only way,” she began. 

“ We have trodden it for centuries. I know. What I want is 
that we should at last go by another way.” 

Dinah stared helplessly. 

“You cannot understand, my child,” he said more kindly, 
but something in his words seemed to relegate her to a distance — 
for ever, perhaps. ‘‘ Of course the guilt of those centuries cannot 
be laid upon a frail girl like you. It is not your fault, child, that 
you don’t understand.” 

His coldness hurt her. She fell on her knees, weeping; seized 
his hand and kissed it passionately while her tears ran over his 
thin, bony fingers. 

A thrill ran through him. Pain and desire welled up through 
his left hand which he had laid on her head. She dared not look up. 

A moment only. His hand had but touched her lightly and 
already he withdrew it. It was no caress, but rather a sign from 
the remote past, from the further shore of a wide river. 

But on a visit to Aretino that same day he told the poet with 
great determination: “ All this you tell me about women and 
their ways may be true. I have had no experience, know nothing. 
Just once, far back—thirteen years have passed since then — 
I did have a bad enough experience. But it was quite different 
from all you tell me, a higher type of thing. Not this medley of 
savage lust and even blacker greed which forms the gist of your 
tales. All the same, they may be true. They are so perfectly in 
keeping with everything else this miserable world offers.” 

“ Rubbish! ” cried Aretino, “ You are out of tune. The world 
only looks miserable to visionaries like you. Because you won’t 
accept my maxim, which contains more wisdom than the precepts 
of the seven wise men of Greece and the seventy or seventy-seven 
rabbis into the bargain. The maxim is: we sleep too little. Particu- 
larly — with lovely women. Or lovely boys, I don’t mind which. 
However you take it, it embraces everything. For all the melan- 
choly, all false dogmas — products of sick brains, all wars and 
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political and religious pabhlers arise from the ee that mankind 
allows itself to be diverted from this one and only pleasant occupa- 
tion and, in its pain and anger at missing this enjoyment, degener- 
ates into foolishness and reciprocal hatred.” 

“T know your view, you have preached it to me often enough. 
But let me for once put you right, at least in part. In a lovely 
woman we love, not the woman, but the flower of the race. In her 
noble, perfectly formed features I read the solidity of her an- 
cestors who fought for a good place, for good land to live and 
thrive in. Even in her laughing eyes and pretty curved mouth I see 
quite serious things: the first courageous seizure of property and 
the defence of it; the toil of generations; persistence, bitter disci- 
pline, noble simplicity of mind, the whole painful history of a na- 
tion even up to its ascent to God. All this is light and playful as 
represented in the woman’s figure, but she is no less the visible 
form of the most terrible secret forces that exist.” 

Aretino laughed. “ Didn’t I tell you: we sleep too little! 
Otherwise you would never think of such things.” 

“No, but hear me to the end. Supposing we feel that the 
history of a race is entering upon its decline; supposing the woman 
we see before us to be still beautiful, because the heroic deeds of 
old are still working themselves out in her: does not the beautiful 
woman live as it were by the grace of long-since buried generations 
whose virtue and strength she no longer shares but rather derives 
in retrospect because her unscientific mind is fixed on petty 
things? Confess now, is not this beautiful woman cruelly deceptive 
and unreal? And if you were to see the daughter of my people 
striving to recover that greatness and return to Jerusalem and 
were to draw her to you — for that reason and also because she 
is very beautiful, beautiful and good—if you were to do this 
instead of the only right thing, which is to begin with the root 
and not with the flower, to strengthen the pale and ghostly 
woman’s form with new purified blood, to build up the root 
but not to embrace a fleeting vision, tell me, would it not 
be like praising God and blaspheming him in one breath? ” 

Reubeni had sprung up from his chair and was holding on to 
the window-sill with his weak hands. His whole body trembled. 
Aretino ran to support him or he would have fallen. In his eyes 
was sympathy for the excited man, deprived of his strength, but 
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his mouth wore its sarcastic smile: ‘‘ How you do drag in that 
God of yours! And why do you ask me about blasphemy? I cer- 
tainly have spoken evil of everyone. But not of God — for I don’t 
know Him.” 


II 


The Sar had recovered his strength and was again actively 
engaged in pushing his cause with the cardinals and officials. 

But for some reason he could make no progress. In both of 
his affairs the decision seemed to be receding further and further. 
Dom Miguel’s correspondence with the king of Portugal on his 
behalf dragged on without any immediate prospect of attaining its 
end and Reubeni was still waiting for definite permission to enrol 
troops from among the Jews of Rome. He had got as far as pre- 
paring a register, testing the youths who presented themselves and 
giving them first instructions in the use of arms. But there the 
matter ended. And it was precisely these preparatory measures 
which were used against him by his opposers. Madness, it was, 
they said, to go so far as to allow the Jews, the most dangerous 
enemies of the Church of Christ, to arm themselves. It would be as 
the Christians’ opponents and not as their allies that they used 
their weapons, for all Reubeni’s promises. 

At least Cardinal Egidio remained firm. The aged Lorenzo 
Pucci too, Grand Penitentiary and an avowed opponent of the 
Inquisition and the Dominicans, supported Reubeni’s enterprise 
as he had supported Reuchlin, years before, against the Talmud 
burners at Cologne. Strict churchman as he was, he loved the 
vivid youth of his day which strove so earnestly for beauty 
and for a worthy brotherhood which should include all men of 
vigour without distinction of position or origin. He hated Spain 
and the darkening, stifling effect of her gloomy dominion-like 
death. 

Reubeni was also admitted once more to the pope, who 
showed himself fatherly, well-disposed, and — undecided. After 
long arguments which led, now as before, from the existing po- 
litical situation to the pope’s general complaints of the hideous 
confusion caused by the war, came his favourite parting word: 
Videbimus, we will see. 


He had indeed more excuse than ever for his indecision; for 
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the fortune of war flitted to and fro as if reluctant to settle on 
either camp. 

Winter came. Nearly a year had passed since Reubeni’s 
arrival in Italy. 

And nothing had been achieved. Reubeni, as the tool of the 
Curia against the Inquisition and the Imperial supremacy in 
Portugal, was held in readiness but could not be used until it was 
known whether the Imperial or the French supremacy was more 
to be feared. There the case stood, and, as he was aware, no in- 
trigues could affect it one way or the other. 

“ We are good at everything,” he would say, when some well- 
meaning person like Rabbi Daniel of Pisa urged him, “ everything 
— except the one thing, waiting! That is the most important. Also 
the most difficult. To look on while things come forth slowly 
like plants pushing their way up through the damp, dark earth. 
We are afraid of this dark, fertile soil, we have no confidence in it 
— we, the precocious people! ” 

Not that he had not his own doubts to combat, doubts which 
rose like dangerous vapours from the melancholy engendered by 
inactivity. Unrest drove him out of his rooms, Long walks in the 
cool winter air quieted him somewhat. But oh, this waiting. Every 
imaginable means which satisfied his code of honour had he tried; 
everything seemed to favour his scheme, yet the final success 
evaded him. 

The solitude of the Colosseum attracted him. Again and again 
he returned to the vast circle of ruins, where he found a satisfac- 
tion in speculating as to whether decay or preservation would 
gain the upper hand. Half of the upper storey and the outer walls 
were shorn off as if with a crooked knife. Cellars, galleries, and 
boxes had become shapeless heaps of bricks. Yet the whole could 
be restored by one single smiling look, so it sometimes seemed to 
him. Had some magic formula been built into the monstrous pile? 
Thousands of captive Jews had built it — for the conquerors to 
Jerusalem. A monument of our defeat, he thought, and built by 
our own slavish hands. Still it is a visible achievement, the last 
common moan of our people — a people united for the last time. 
It may be that only the conquerer’s despotic will united them, but 
there it is; this is literally the last time they will hold together be- 
fore being scattered to the four winds, to perish unseen. And yet 
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it still seems as if this race might be an ae a single smile 
of fortune, like its last great buildings, if it were the right smile 
at the right moment. 


Mantino had come over from Venice. Was it to avenge his 
deposition and fall? There was no longer room for him in Venice, 
but in Rome he had his noble patron, Bishop Giberti, now presi- 
dent of the Vatican council. No wonder, then, that from the time 
of his arrival Reubeni detected a marked increase in the many 
secret obstacles at the Curia. And was it mere coincidence that 
the same Bishop Giberti now persecuted Aretino — always a 
thorn in his side — with increased violence? Aretino retaliated by 
hanging up malicious verses on the Pasquino — the torso to which 
the Romans resorted to read the lampoons of the day. 

Shortly after, Aretino was stabbed and fell from his horse. 
Everyone knew who had hired the bravo. But Clement, who was 
now completely under Giberti’s influence, would see his favourite 
no more, so that Aretino had no means of lodging a complaint and 
voicing his suspicions. 

“T never could bear the choleric bishop,” he said to Reubeni, 
who had come to see how he was. “ Another of those who get too 
little sleep.” 

When his wound healed he went into the field to Giovanni 
Medici delle bande nere. ‘“‘ There’s a devil who at least does not 
pretend to be anything else,” he said. But the “ Hypocrites of 
Rome ” had a spiteful chapter in his Rapionamenti: “ These nine- 
times wise men, who are afraid to open their mouths lest the 
creases they have laid there before their looking-glasses should 
get disarranged. When they do open them it is with the greatest 
precautions and the folds are all carefully put back again. They 
go, oh, so softly, to the whores, padding in great strides like tom- 
cats. And while they are honouring one of them with their atten- 
tions they will actually say: We are sinners like the rest. But once 
they are dressed again they set their lips going and begin to mutter 
the Miserere, the Domino ne in furore and the Exaudi orationen 
— then off they go full tilt to the hospital to anoint the feet of 
the incurables. May they be seized with red hot pincers! ” 

Reubeni was sorry to see him go. He had shuddered more 
than once at the stream of blasphemy in which Aretino was apt 


to indulge, but he drew consolation and strength from his irre- 
pressible spirits and at bottom humane character. 

A few days after the poet’s departure the Sar was attacked by 
two masked men on one of his lonely evening walks in the 
Colosseum. Both were armed with daggers; but Reubeni always 
kept his Damascene in his belt and had strength enough in his 
broad, firm shoulders to defend himself. He immediately forced the 
bandits to stand on the defensive, and when he wounded one of 
them they both took flight. 

It was easy to connect this attack with that on Aretino. Yet 
what reason could Bishop Giberti have? Could not the instigators 
have been other personages in the Curia who regarded Reubeni as 
so dangerous an enemy that it seemed desirable to render him 
harmless? 

The mystery was never cleared up. It went to swell the cloud 
of secrecy in which Reubeni moved. He himself would have kept 
the whole thing dark; but the event had been witnessed from a 
distance, the rumour soon spread, and the Sar became a hero who 
had sent five or even ten attackers flying. The love and supersti- 
tious awe which the people felt for him now overflowed all bounds. 
A snare had been laid for the holy one but God had sent his own 
angels to protect him. 

Strangely enough, all the little mishaps and obstacles which 
for a year past had kept Reubeni in Rome, doing nothing, had in 
no degree lessened the respect of the mass of the people. They 
saw him rising up in incredible splendour, the prince from the 
East who ruled over armies without number and rose in his 
strength to claim Israel’s rights at the highest throne of Christen- 
dom. The murderous attack, which intimidated no one, had roused 
fresh enthusiasm. A voluntary body guard of young Jews now 
watched the ambassador’s house. 

It really seemed as if the string of incidents contributing to 
his fame would never cease. Hardly had the excitement over the 
mysterious attack died down in the Jewish streets when an event 
took place which impressed even the sceptics. In the church of 
San Pietro at Vincoli Michelangelo had set up his statue of Moses, 
which made an enormous sensation. It was said that the face of the 
holy and mighty man was so shining and radiant, so full of the 
glory of God, that people gazing at it felt that a veil might descend 
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and hide it from them. Others, again, insisted on seeing divine 
anger rather than divine light in the terribilissimo capitano’s ex- 
pression, more as if he were descending from Mount Sinai with 
the tables of the law in his right hand, and resting by the way 
had heard the people singing and dancing round the Golden Calf. 
But Joshua, his faithful companion, had said to him: “ It is the 
noise of war from the camp.” 

And in that moment — when he was about to spring up in 
fury and let loose the forces of destruction — his uplifted glance 
depicts the struggle between this savage desire to destroy and the 
consciousness of the stupendous mission on which he is sent. His 
head is only half raised as if he, no less than the people in the 
valley, were listening to the inner conflict. In his perplexity he 
grasps his beard. 

Before long people remembered seeing the Sar Reubeni in 
just this attitude when he sat apart at festive gatherings: It was 
not the smooth full face of the Moses, unravaged by the mental 
struggle, which reminded them of the Sar, but the attitude and 
something in the inquiring, uncertain expression of the eyes. And 
all at once everyone knew that Reubeni had sat to the sculptor 
as a model. Had Dinah betrayed it in an excess of joyful pride? 

The Jews, men and women, now began to make the pilgrim- 
age to San Pietro at Vincoli, those at least who could overcome 
their shyness at entering a church. “Let them come. They are 
praying not to a human but to a divine work,” wrote Michelan- 
gelo’s pupil Giorgio Vasari, suppressing his surprise, in the notes 
that he was preparing on the lives of contemporary artists, in 
particular the life of his own master. 

Many of the leading Jews were now for the first time em- 
boldened to see something extraordinary in Reubeni. The famous 
Michelangelo had set the fashion and it could not therefore be out 
of place to call the curious stranger, half in jest, a second Moses. 


12 
“Tf you are contemplating some bold stroke, let it be now 
or never.” 
The man, an elderly Florentine, who gave Reubeni this ad- 
vice, had often come up to him as he waited about in the papal 
court. He still assumed the title of Secretary of State — sometimes 
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even of Chancellor — in virtue of a long since abdicated post, but 
was in fact nothing but a writer of leisure (historian and author 
of learned comedies), anything but popular, who had just com- 
pleted a history of Florence commissioned by the pope. He had 
come to Rome a short time before to deliver the manuscript of this 
work and also in the hope of picking up some temporary political 
job, for he was a politician to his finger tips. But he was like the 
Sar in that he was prevented by his many public and private ene- 
mies from coming into his own. The pope received him graciously 
but his requests were not granted. As he and Reubeni had fre- 
quently to present themselves in the same quarter, they had made 
acquaintance, and spent hours walking up and down the endless 
marble corridors of the Vatican. The Secretary had also lent 
Reubeni a few of his as yet unprinted works —a much edited 
treatise: De principatibus and his extensive ‘‘ Researches into the 
First Decade of Titus Livius.” On returning them Reubeni re- 
marked that he now understood why Niccolo Machiavelli — for 
it was he — had one of the worst reputations of the day and was 
avoided by everyone, although he was scrupulous to recommend 
the one thing that so many rulers and governments had prac- 
tised from time immemorial: evil. But he had in fact sinned 
against one of his own principles — that in which it is laid down 
that the prince (and the same would apply to any public man; an 
author as well as any other) should make every effort to appear 
good, no matter whether he were really good or bad. “ You, Mes- 
ser Niccolo, are no doubt a real good fellow, but through your 
writings you have been so unwise as to bring upon yourself the 
odour of blasphemy and godlessness.” After this conversation 
Machiavelli regarded the Sar as one who “knew,” and treated 
him with as much respect as his ironical and embittered nature 
would allow. Again he gave it as his opinion that the bold enter- 
prise should be undertaken now or never, but he said it as if he 
only half meant it, with an ugly smile which stretched his wide 
mouth with the hanging under-lip right across his clean-shaven 
juggler’s face. This sallow, melancholy countenance might have 
been insignificant and depressing but for the extraordinarily long 
and prominent nose, but this one feature made it bizarre, a cari- 
cature of Julius Cesar. 

“I mean, you ought to get to work now, when the attempted 
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murder and this business ie the Fee statue have brought you 
into favour with everyone.” 

Reubeni flared up. “ But that is all lies. Preposterous exag- 
geration. The Master saw me just once. And anyway it must be 
clear to anyone of sense that he had modelled the statue years ago 
after the great pope for whose tomb it is intended, according to 
the dictates of his own fierce imagination.” 

“Maybe. But it is not a case of what sensible people think. 
The mob is always moved by success and by rumours. And the 
whole world is a mob.” 

“T think not. You despise your kind too much. There are 
good men too and these good men have their successes.” 

“T never denied it. I only said that a man who tries only to do 
what is good must go under among the many who are not good; 
that, accordingly, a prince who wants to establish himself — and 
this is your case, I presume — must also be willing to do bad 
things, that is— to do good things or not as circumstances de- 
mand. To be now a man, now a beast. And that was what the 
ancients thought when they made Chiron, who was half man and 
half beast, the instructor of princes.” 

Reubeni took a step backward as he replied: “ The cold- 
’ bloodedness with which you say all this condemns your point of 
view. It may be right to a certain extent but it should never be 
brought forward and applied in such a frivolous way. I can imag- 
ine a case when a man racked with pain and almost beside him- 
self with despair, might dare to do evil against his better judg- 
ment, with clenched teeth as it were, because there was no other 
way and because he was placed in such a position that he might 
serve God with both instincts, the good and the evil; and I can 
imagine — though not without an effort — that such a man might 
be justified before his own conscience. Because he suffered. Be- 
cause the evil that he begins to do hurts himself most of all. 
Perhaps it ought to be so i 

“T never speak of the world as it ought to be,” interrupted 
Machiavelli with pedantic irritability, “but as it is. I confine 
myself, in the studies I have been engaged in for years, to his- 
torical experiences taken from olden times and from my own life- 
time. Never from imaginary pictures. Many people describe re- 
publics and principalities which exist only in their heads. Now 
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I, when I was in Lucca for instance, collected information about 
the one-time ruler of the city, Castruccio Castracani. It is from 
these reports and from the real nature of events that I learn, not 
from systems of philosophy. One single word from this man tells 
me more than all the pretty speeches with which Dante tried to 
ring in the peaceful future State. This saying of my Castracani, 
for instance: God must love strong men, for we can see how 
invariably he punishes the weak through the strong.” The Secre- 
tary smiled sweetly as if turning over some particularly toothsome 
morsel on his tongue. “ Or this: I have never attempted to con- 
quer by might when I could conquer by cunning. For it is only 
victory that brings fame, not the nature of the victory.” 

The Sar looked distressed. ‘“‘ That’s just it. In the bottom of 
your heart you /ike these villains, whom you dignify with your 
noncommittal word virtu. To me they are horrible. Virtu, this 
criminal-heroic thoroughness, should be only a last expedient.” 

“Tt is life! ” cried Machiavelli, as eagerly as if his own 
life depended on it. 

“ Only a small part of life. And not the best by a long way,” 
replied the Sar, in great concern and yet with a definiteness which 
showed that he had pondered the question no less deeply than the 
Secretary. ‘It is a far more complicated question, believe me. 
Take this instance: you speak of your Castracani as if admitting 
that it was wrong to conquer by fraud and yet quite unobjection- 
able to do so by violence. But is not all warfare with its violence 
and its butcheries, is not each individual murder of man or beast 
an evil thing — the most evil imaginable? ” 

“Do you mean straight honest war? ” asked Machiavelli in- 
credulously. 

“T do mean straight honest war.” 

“But then, what becomes of heroism, honour, greatness, 
manly vigour or the inspiring feats of Themistocles, Epaminondas, 
Alexander and Scipio? ” 

“ Expedients all—as I said! At bottom it is quite other 
things that matter.” 

“And you say that — you, a soldier bent on arming the 
Jews, an army commander who aspires to go out with us against 
the Turks! ” 

It was not the first time the two men had come to grips in 
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the course of conversation. But this particular talk had led them 
into unsuspected depths. Reubeni was not fond of explanations 
of any kind. He habitually restricted his conversation to matters 
bearing directly on his state mission and such as were likely to 
further it. But here the Secretary had got him into a corner by his 
ingenious nailing of the theoretical war to the proposed Turkish 
campaign. There was no escape for him. They left the Vatican 
together after another fruitless wait. Speaking by turns they 
reached the Tiber, which was whipped into greenish yellow waves 
by the cold wind, went over the bridge of St. Angelo and past 
the Pantheon to the other side of the city. As it grew dusk the bells 
began to ring from all the churches in Rome and in those narrow 
streets, thronged with carriages and people, walking and riding, 
the sound was deafening. The volume of it seemed to set the dark 
masses of people surging in wilder, colder waves than the wind 
the waters of the Tiber. Only the high mouldings and cupolas 
looked restful; for on them the evening glow had descended, out of 
reach of the noise but also of the souls of the seething crowd 
in the darkness. 

Past the garden of the Paladins they went. On the edge of 
the city, by the Caracalla therms they slowed down, for there it 
was quiet. Before them the Appian Way slipped away into the 
distant plain between ruins and ancient ivy-grown walls, with 
the bells following it like a hand waving from the city. 

They passed through the Sebastian gate and had soon left 
the city far behind. The paving-stones of the Old Roman road rang 
under their feet. Gradually the dust-powdered garden walls re- 
ceded right and left further from the road and the landscape 
opened out. Delicate streaks of mist lay over the broad plain. In 
the distance the posts of the ruined water system stood out, now 
a dozen side by side like the pillars of a mighty temple, then a gap 
and again two — five — more, and a row of stragglers as far as the 
eye could reach. Machiavelli waved his hand: “‘ Roman soldiers! 
That’s the sort of army we want.” 

From an inn close by a pretty boy came running to see what 
the gesture and loud cry meant. Reubeni called him up to them 
and stroked his plump round cheek. “ There, Messer Niccolo, you 
see Rome keeps young and beautiful without its cohorts. But my 
people! Misery has made them ugly: short of stature, big-headed, 
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narrow-chested, shrunken, furtive, unhealthy, mortally stricken — 
there is seldom a gleam of the old life-source, the beauty of Israel. 
And suppose now that in the extremity of need, on the verge of 
extinction, no means, however sinful, is disdained; suppose that, 
in the death struggle, we take arms ‘ 


“And is not Italy struggling with death? In the grip of the 
barbarian and crying to God for a saviour. You call yours a 
Messiah. Well, we have been seeking a Messiah too for centuries.” 

“You are not without a state, not dispersed. You are there,” 
objected Reubeni. 

“We thought we had found him in Can Grande,” continued 
Machiavelli, not to be diverted from his lecture, “in Cola di 
Rienzo, in Ladislav of Naples, and in Charles of France. I myself 
saw him in Cesar Borgia, then in our Mars in a tiara — the 
Moses pope, Julius. All of them failed us. Dame Fortune was not 
willing. Or was it that these heroes, though strong and wicked, 
were not wicked enough? ” 

Where had Reubeni heard similar words? They flitted 
‘shadow-wise across the Campagna, took form and reappeared: 
“The secret of the great Dragon which lieth in his rivers? ” Was 
it the voice of Gerson the watchman coming from afar? 

“ And you mean to tell me that such a war, a war for the uni- 
- fication of Italy should not be a law unto itself, should not be 
fought with every kind of medium, even the cruelest! ” wound 
up the Secretary. 

Reubeni seemed unwilling to argue with the excited man; it 
was as if he wished to escape from the network of pros and cons 
flung at his head. To protect himself he drew the stranger boy 
towards him, a piece of warm real life. “ Here you have it, clearer 
than any arguments. The gods are still in your midst. Is not this 
Apollo’s brow and the mouth of Antinoiis? This nose, narrow and 
‘strong, the nose of a young warrior on one of your ancient trium- 
phal statues? Of Jewish boys too it was said at one time, after the 
fall of Jerusalem, that they were much sought after as slaves for 
their beauty. O Beauty of all free peoples, strength of body and 
soul, they have trodden you underfoot — for us.” 

“ You are evading the question,” insisted the Secretary. ‘‘ To 
defend and preserve this beauty is precisely the object of my 
war — my strong remedy for Italy’s sick state.” 
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Here the boy pulled himself free and ran screaming back to 
the inn. The two men were too uncanny for him. Reubeni would 
have liked to call him back. Left alone, he felt himself at the mercy 
of the passionate and wily speaker. Had he not for thirteen — 
fourteen — years held fast to the doctrine which a young girl had 
wordlessly preached? In silence he had pursued the one stupen- 
dous hope of all hopes. Now, suddenly, he found himself ousted 
from his strong position by a flank attack. He had only one more 
thing to say: “ You recommend men to do evil — with a good con- 
science. I do it — with a bad one. I do it, but — with limitations. 
I don’t know whether that is greatness or littleness. It is prob- 
ably the only way possible.” His voice sank, and he breathed 
hard, almost incapable of speech. 

Night had come. All around was darkness, blotting out every- 
thing but the faint starlight between the clouds and the straight 
stone ribbon beneath their feet, which bore them, echoing to each 
step, steadily forward into the unknown. The words flung out into 
this desolation were no longer mere differences of opinion but 
weighty and threatening exorcisms. On this plain, so rich in mem- 
ories of witchcraft, goat-like forms and Lilith the night witch 
with her swarm of serving demons answered to the summons, And 
there was Bath-Chorin, daughter of Liberty, lurking in the ruins 
of a sepulchral monument. Her glowing eyes, rolling through the 
mist-swathes of the Campagna, were like the eternal fire of natural 
instincts in eruption. 

Surrounded by these ghostly figures the two men walked on, 
close together, and Reubeni felt the nervous twitching body next 
to him shake as it were with inaudible devilish glee and then 
revert to academic rigidity. “ You must be aware, Messer Reubeni, 
that you are speaking in terms of contradiction. You would limit 
evil? But it demands our all, yes, our all. If we practise it in mod- 
eration and thin it out with that really quaint notion of a bad 
conscience, the very worst consequences will follow. In my book 
on Livy I proved that conclusively.” The rigidity became more 
marked, pedagogic — contemptuous almost. “‘ The Romans have 
always avoided the middle course. When they overthrew a city 
they either endowed it with civic rights or destroyed it utterly. 
Had they spared it they would have been up against one insurrec- 
tion after the other. Nothing more harmful than moderation — 
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the middle course. It is the unmistakable mark of an ignoble 
mind.” 

Reubeni felt as if the endless road were sucking all the 
strength from his body. His feet were feeling their way so feebly 
in the dark, so feebly and yet so insistently. It was the old arch- 
enemy Rome that threw its spell, the Rome which built roads and 
destroyed Jerusalem. His mind wandered back to the long train of 
Jewish slaves, building the Colosseum under Rome’s lash. Now 
they are being driven out, he thought, and I with them, for ever: 
to be scattered over the colonies of Lower Italy. “ Impossible! ” 
he gasped seeking for some example that might remove the 
weight from him temporarily, cost what it might to reveal it. 
“ Suppose a man obliged to rob his own mother of her hard-earned 
money because of some distant glimmer of hope that depended on 
it, the hope of saving a condemned soul, of saving a people. The 
chest is broken open. There are the rolls and bags of money. How 
much should he take? Only the bare amount necessary to get him 
away or — yielding to wickedness and cruelty — all of it?” 

“ All of it, all of it! ” Machiavelli could prove in a trice that 
even in such a case moderation missed the mark and was senseless 
and low-minded. 

“« And suppose this reproach of lowmindedness were the worst 
of all the traps the devil lays? ” 

They had turned now and were walking back towards Rome. 
Reubeni never knew how long they had been on foot, but he felt 
all at once that the Secretary had him fast in his clutches. Had he 
completely given himself away? “It doesn’t do,” insisted Machia- 
velli, “ to be tender-hearted if you intend to do great things. Ten- 
derness is only a residue of bad blood, which noble minds make 
haste to banish from their veins. Do admit, at last, that you 
understand me. What is more, admit that no one is in a better 
position to appreciate my theory of how to acquire new principal- 
ities than you. You are in good company. Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, 
and Theseus all figure in my book. Now I shall be able to name 
Reubeni among those who, by luck or their own efforts, have 
hoisted themselves from citizen to princely rank. Confess now — 
I have known it this long time — that your whole mission and all 
this principality of Chabor are only an invention to enable you to 
found a principality among the Jews of Europe. For if there were 
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really this state Chabor, some messenger or hew ambassador must 
have come after you in all these three or four years that you have 
been away. Is a prince ever left to his own devices for years on 
end? Then, too, you always appear before the pope and the cardi- 
nals with interpreters, as if you only understood the language of 
that distant country — yet with me and with others in private 
life you have always spoken admirable Latin and are quite at 
home in the vulgar tongue also.” 

Reubeni stood still. At last he was on firm ground again. All 
the fancies and sick dreams that had infested him in the mist of 
the Campagna disappeared in a flash. He knew that he had come 
within a hair’s breadth of succumbing to Machiavelli’s diabolical 
persuasive power. But when it came to a direct attack he was him- 
self again. The abyss yawned at his feet but his power of sight had 
returned to him. “ You have not been long enough in Rome,” he 
said, speaking calmly, in an altered voice, “to know that at first 
I only spoke my native tongue. As for your remarks about my 
mission, I will consider them unsaid. Otherwise I should be com- 
pelled to knock you down on the spot. There is just one thing I 
may tell you, though: I have gradually learnt the language of 
your country and shall shortly be able to appear before His Holi- 
ness and the cardinals without an interpreter.” 

Machiavelli realized with surprise that his prey was escaping 
him. “ You don’t trust me? ” he said in a whining voice, with the 
affected air of an offended woman. 

Then the Sar’s laugh rang out loud and clear. The spell had 
dropped from him. As they were standing still, there was not even 
the steady rhythm of their shoes on the paving-stones to renew 
it, for it was this which had so strangely lulled his senses. In the 
sudden stillness, nature’s noises fell consolingly on his ear: a light 
rustling in the trees, a distant bleating, a tinkling bell, a scream. 
Reubeni took a deep breath and was able to say quite lightly as he 
resumed his walk: “ With your principles —how should a man 
trust you! ” 

‘““My poverty is the best proof of my honesty,” growled 
Machiavelli. The weight which had fallen from the Sar seemed to 
have descended on him, 

The Sar for his part grew steadily brighter. “Then you don’t 
obey your own theories. But who is to say that you will not yet 


become your own best pupil? And then, as you Maan it per- 
missible and quite in the nature of things to use force and cunning 
to further your ends, who is to say that you will not whisper any- 
thing I may confide to you in the ear of one of the Vatican offi- 
cials! It might bring you his favour.” 

The Secretary pricked up his ears as if he now saw that 
Reubeni was only joking. He gave a hoarse little grunt of ap- 
proval. And then he too woke up. For the long walk along the 
road had had its effect on him also. How had he come to attack 
his companion with such violence, to try to win him over? What 
outside influence had spoken through his mouth? He looked up 
blinking at the lights of the inn, which they were now again 
approaching, and shook his head, puzzled. The ideas which one 
had cherished for a lifetime were liable to get out of control 
occasionally, like the waters in an open vessel carelessly carried, 
which spills when one moves, no matter how careful the balancing. 
It struck him too as senseless to try and convince anyone. If only 
his own ideas were in order! But all the original thought that 
seethed within him, craving expression through him alone, 
squeezed and tormented him with the pangs of intellectual 
birth. No wonder that he felt impelled to seek relief at times, 
especially when he hit upon anyone with, as he believed, a 
kindred soul. 

Feeling that he had wronged his much-maligned companion, 
Reubeni held out his hand, saying: “ Forgive me. You once said 
that, as we have a common enemy in Spain, we should be friends 
and allies. Let us then really as 

But the Secretary extended two fingers. “ Friends? Allies at 
most. As long as it is to the advantage of both. Remember my 
theory.” 

Then they both burst into loud laughter, the broad, lib- 
erating laughter of strong minds. 

“ Come inside,” said Machiavelli at the door of the inn. But 
Reubeni refused. 

“ Then you will not be offended if I leave you to find your 
way back alone. It was here, you remember, where you saw your 
Antinoiis — the brow of Apollo, and so on.” His face had bright- 
ened and the big mouth spread itself greedily. “‘ You have some- 
thing of the priest about you. That doesn’t suit me at all. Away 
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with those disapproving wrinkles, Mr. Priest. Are you not a weak 
man too at bottom? I confess I am. And this love that you make 
such a face at has always been able to heal all the wounds made 
by politics. If I want to shake off all my troubles — Hebe may 
be faithless, but Ganymede will do the trick.” He was now on 
the threshold, but he turned once more to say in a cold and didac- 
tical tone: “Don’t blame me on that account. I do but obey 
nature. The man who takes nature as his model cannot be cen- 
sured,” 

Reubeni was alone. It had been a narrow escape for him. 
He wandered for a long time about the Sebastian gate and the 
Caracalla therms. His chest swelled and swelled for happiness. He 
had overcome the temptation of this man’s dazzling intellect and 
rapier-like attack as he had overcome the equally fatal tempta- 
tion of Dinah’s beauty. Machiavelli— Dinah: both trying to 
win his confidence and both repulsed. God had saved him from 
foolishness and his great enterprise from tumbling about his head 
in ruins. He knew himself called, felt the greatness of his task, 
which all at once seemed to be no burden. Strength came to him 
from the faint scent of the winter grass and the twinkle of the last 
blue star as it went out. Gracious. breezes and whisperings, the last 
of the country air, soon to be replaced by the faintly smoke-laden 
atmosphere of the city over there. 

Not mine, not mine the honour! For the glory of thy holy 
name 

The sun had risen. He turned to the east and began humbly 
to recite the morning prayer. 


13 

It was here that some of the faithful found him. As he had not 
come home the night before they had taken alarm. Fearing an- 
other attack, bands of his “body guard” had gone out in all 
directions to find him. Great was the joy of those privileged to see 
the Master home. A few of them, who had been prepared for the 
very worst, burst into loud cries, as if they only now realized the 
irrecoverable loss that might have befallen them. 

Eliahu ben Joab, Reubeni’s favourite pupil, kissed his hand, 
weeping. When they had become calmer they found much to re- 
late. Signora Benvenida Abrabanela, the most distinguished 
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Jewish lady in Naples, had sent messengers with twelve gold- 
embroidered flags, one for each of the tribes, and a large sum of 
money. The wife of the learned and charitable Abrabanel, financial 
adviser to the vice-king of Naples, had thus come out boldly on 
the side of Reubeni. This was an event which should finally rally 
all the hesitant ones. 

Thus the happy band approached the city, clustering round 
their beloved master. The trees gleamed golden in the fresh 
morning air but the road, so deserted by night, was now full 
of life and the dust clouds flew high behind the high-wheeled 
ox-carts. 

Young Eliahu had a special request. In a straw-covered hut 
by the edge of the road a family of German Jews was living —a 
man with three daughters and an old deaf-and-dumb serving man. 
They were all on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but here in Rome 
an obstinate fever had attacked the eldest daughter, who had 
intervals of drowsy unconsciousness. They were unable to move. 
Several times the father had been to the Sar’s house to implore 
his miraculous aid but no one had dared to deliver his message, 
especially as it was impossible to carry the sick girl to Reubeni 
since every movement caused great pain. It would have meant 
that Reubeni must go to her. But now, as he happened to be 
passing ie 

“TJ will do it,” said the Sar. In his thankful frame of mind he 
felt a quite unsuspected power rise within him. Before this he 
had always felt it a sacrilege to attempt the miraculous healings 
to which the crowd urged him. Today he himself felt urged to 
perform the healing act. No sacrilege this time. He had the power. 
God was with him. 

He entered the hut. The dark outer passage was filled with 
rubbish and some pots and pans clattered to the floor as he ap- 
proached. The inner room was also badly lighted, but a little day- 
light came through the ragged curtains on to the bed on which 
a pale girl lay. 

Wild sobbing. The father had recognized the visitors. “ Sir, 
Sir,” he cried, falling at the Sar’s feet, “she is dead—an 
hour ago.” 

Beside him, two children were weeping, stretched on the 
floor. In the corner crouched the servant, indistinguishable. 
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Going up to ay bed Reubeni ee at the girl, a, took 
her hand. 

“ Your daughter is not dead,” he said softly, “ she sleepeth.” 

At the same moment the body gave a jerk, the white mouth 
moved, the girl slowly opened her eyes and, as if drawn upwards 
by Reubeni’s hand, raised herself on the pillows and turned her 
head towards the wall as if afraid or confused. 

Dead stillness reigned. No one dared to utter a word as if 
afraid of disturbing the miracle. 

‘“‘ Praised be he who raises the dead! ” No one pronounced 
the words, but they were in the minds of all. 

And Reubeni, lord over life and death, also turned his face 
to the wall. But his outstretched arm betrayed his deep breathing 
and his sense of more than human power. Higher than this he 
could not rise, plainer than this no sign could be. He had beer 
chosen! 

“ Thou art the Messiah,” said Eliahu ben Joab, solemnly. 

The very words of the old man Gerson — on the tower. 

Behind Reubeni’s back it had been said often enough; 
women, children and half-wits had more than once said it to his 
face, but that had no meaning. Now for the first time a sensible 
being had said it openly before the Master and his fellow disci- 
ples. How could he reply? All eyes were turned to him in breathless 
suspense. The great admission: ‘‘ Thou hast said it,” trembled on 
his lips. 

He was still hesitating when a rumble, a choking and clatter- 
ing broke the silence. Was it a human sound or some wild animal 
grunting? The man in the corner had flung himself down before 
Reubeni and was kissing the hem of his cloak. Crazy with joy, 
looking up again as if he could not believe his eyes, he continued 
to roll his swollen red lips outward as if to turn his whole mouth 
inside out, but not a word could he produce. But the rattling in his 
throat increased in volume until it grew to one long shrill cry — 
as on that day in the midst of the old iron in the cellar. 

Master and servant gazed at each other fascinated. 

No doubt about it, there he was! Tuvya, the deaf mute from 
Reubeni’s home in Prague. Across the hills and lakes and the long, 
eventful fourteen years this messenger from the home of his youth 
had found him. 
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They were all looking at the poor fellow. Would Reubeni 
perform a second miracle, drive out this demon as he has raised 
the girl from the dead? 

But the Sar, mighty in his strength but a moment before, had 
begun to tremble. His knees shook and he steadied himself by 
the table. Then, summoning all his strength, he gave them all a 
sign to leave the room. All! He must be alone with Tuvya. Or 
with the devil that possessed him. The pupils hurriedly left the 
room and with them the German family. Even the girl was carried 
out on her bed — alive and free from pain. 

The two were alone. 

Tuvya nodded, seized David’s hand and kissed it. 

Chalked letters began to dance on the wall as on that former 
occasion when the apprentice had figured as the dumb conscience 
of the people. Then, it had been the one word: “ Crazy.” Now, 
Tuvya had a tale to tell. “ With Kralik on the way to Jerusa- 
lem. Kralik died. Found strangers. In Vienna. Going Jerusalem 
too.” 

And there he stood, stupid and devoted — Tuvya, from the 
Jews’ Street in Prague. And before him David Lemel, no other. 
Of Reubeni he has never heard. For he is deaf. Here he has been 
living in Rome for weeks, ignorant of everything, for no one has 
taken the trouble to explain anything to him. He has no notion that 
he is confronting a prophet, a Messiah even. In spite of beard 
and burnous David to him is still the little master, David Lemel, 
not a King Solomon of Chabor’s son, a King Joseph’s brother, 
but the son of Simson Lemel, writer of philacteries in the Jews’ 
Street at Prague. 

In a spasm of fear David seized the charcoal from him and 
wrote: “ My father? ” 

The answer was as he expected. The first letter told him 
everything: “ a! 

And David Reubeni, saviour of the people, but a moment 
ago lord over life and death, saw himself overwhelmed by death. 
What a humiliation! A moment, and the whole structure had 
collapsed. 

Blessed be he who wakens the dead. Wake him then, wake 
him! 

Blessed be the true judge. 


David could see his father before him, the immaculate scholar, 
the holy man who never did anything except in accordance with 
the law. Blessed be his memory. 

David could not raise his eyes. 

And his mother? 

He dared not ask. For it was all quite evident. How else 
should Tuvya have drifted into other people’s service, have gone 
to Kralik? 

How frightened he felt all at once. The longing for his mother 
flamed up with such intensity that at that moment he would 
gladly have consigned everything else to oblivion for the sake 
of holding her hand in his. 

To avoid the question he wrote instead on the wall the name 
of the “hungry schoolmaster ”: ‘ Hirschl.” 

Placidly wagging his head, Tuvya traced “ Dead” on the 
wall. Hirsch] had been a heretic and this dull witless embodiment 
of the people’s conscience still bore him a grudge and was able 
to contemplate his end with approval. 

But why did not the hand stop there? David had asked no 
further question, but calmly, ruthlessly the hand moved on. ‘‘ Your 
Mother dead too.” 

David screamed. The heads of the pupils appeared in the 
doorway. “‘ No, no,” he signed to them. 

Father and mother dead. Of course it could not be other- 
wise. He could see his mother on her deathbed, lying as she had 
done that last time, with a ray of moonlight falling across the 
pillow and her small troubled face motionless and pale as that of 
the unknown girl who had lain here in the first ray of morning 
light. But, that time he had not been able to say: “ She is not 
dead, she sleepeth.” The care-worn mother with her lifelong load 
of anxiety, who so seldom smiled, was not to be wakened. For 
her smile would have fled for ever had she seen him standing there 
so strangely dressed for travelling, for flight. And down in the 
basement the broken chest! The Messiah — and the money-box 
forced open. All at once David felt himself sinking, dragged from 
his throne down to a flooded valley with wind and rain whistling 
through the firs on the hills around. 

Shame and despair! Then, as now. No difference. His father 
and mother dead — and what else had he achieved? Was this, he 


asked himself bitterly, the only result of his fourteen years of 
superhuman effort! 

Again he stood on a ladder, unable to descend for giddiness 
—as on that night fourteen years ago —a giddiness which held 
his body with claws of iron. 

To have gone forth a Messiah —and now to be unmasked 
as an adventurer! 

He felt a faintness approaching: A wave, house-high, almost 
noiseless and foamless, about to engulf him in its soft green waters. 
As he clutched at the table for support there passed before him 
in that final moment of consciousness, all the events of those years 
in rapid review: 

The start, when he fled from the treacherous inn and the 
malodorous flooded valley. Then the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies. Fourteen years of reckless travelling under every kind 
of hardship. By sea and by land. First as servant, then as mer- 
chant, then as leader of a bellicose troop of nomads. Journeys 
and dangers such as he had read of as a child in Hirschl’s books. 
But books were behind him: this had been reality. Gaining his 
ends by sheer courage and toil when they were not obtained by 
sneaking methods or flattery: Japhet’s beauty in the tents of Shem, 
power and strength. No torment to which his body was not ex- 
posed. Hunger, insomnia, sea storm and sand storm, a scorching 
sun that burnt his skin black, attacks, fighting, sharp steel, each 
day a narrow escape from death. On a Portuguese ship to Persia, 
across the Tigris and Euphrates into the Arabian desert — to 
seek the ten lost tribes, the free home of his race. And the kingdom 
of Chabor. He had found it, it was no dream. But why did they 
surround him like enemies, the beloved brothers? Why the spears? 
Why the dungeon and the flogging, and the week’s march through 
the desolate waste of the Steppes? No speech with him or explana- 
tion. And yet this sojourn among the unfriendly strangers stands 
out as the most wonderful thing of all. He sees the king, the 
seventy elders, the Jewish army drawn up in glittering helmets 
with a flag flying proud and free against the sky .. . No, no. No 
one authorized him to go to the pope in the name of this Jewish 
monarch; yet it is all truth that he reports. There is this king 
Joseph, there is this mighty free state; only it is the unspoken 
message of these heroes that he speaks, the thoughts they dare 
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not think that he thinks in their name and has actually begun to 
act upon — for the time is approaching and the end is at hand. 

Then just at the very last he must needs be dragged into this 
wayside hut, to perform the act of healing to which he has never 
before been moved. This time he felt it and it drove him — no, 
beguiled him — to his ruin. 

He woke out of the blackness to find the pupils standing 
round him, helping him up. But he has eyes only for Tuvya who 
is also busy about his person. What is he up to, the traitor? 
Looking for proofs in the pockets of his defenceless master? Is he 
on the point of revealing everything, of chalking flaming letters 
on the wall: Weighed in the balance ? 

But no, not found wanting. Though it might never be possible 
to convince the narrow-minded, even by divine intervention, David 
saw clearly that there was no other way of saving the people 
beside this breakneck path of infamy, always within sight of the 
abyss, which he had chosen with full appreciation of its crooked- 
ness and its dangers. No, Tuvya would not understand. On the 
other hand, Machiavelli undoubtedly would. This was the strong 
medicine, the only remedy for mortal sickness. 

The recollection of the stinging and yet heartening words 
heard that night brought him back to life. 

He rose and the pupils stood back. His eyes sought Tuvya. 
The mouth of this solitary witness must be sealed. Who would 
dare to reproach him, the lord over life and death, if he put an 
end to this poor “ possessed ” creature —if there were no other 
way? 

But Tuvya, standing placid and humble in his corner, was 
engaged in rubbing the charcoal marks off the wall with a rag. Was 
that merely his love of tidiness or an illuminating recognition 
of the damage they might do his master? In either case his action 
at that moment saved his life. As if stunned, the Sar turned to go. 
His dejection was put down to humility. Had he not always pro- 
tested against any fuss being made over his miracles! Truly a 
pious man — almost crushed as he left the spot where his glory 
had revealed itself, weeping even, and embracing the ragged old 
servant as if he could never let him go. 

“Let me take this man with me, I will buy him from you,” 
said the Sar, turning to the girl’s father. 
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But it appeared that Tuvya had attached himself to the 
German family unsolicited and worked without wages, begging 
his way as he went along. No one knew his history or could com- 
municate with him. His mind was affected. Understanding and 
speech were alike denied him. All he had been able to make clear 
to the family of pilgrims was that he was going to Jerusalem. This 
he did by stretching out his hands to them imploringly at certain 
passages occurring in their daily prayers, and finally they had 
taken him with them out of compassion. If the Sar would take 
charge of him they would be grateful. 

And I was afraid that this half-witted old man, whose words 
no one would credit, might betray me, thought Reubeni, over- 
whelmed. In his eyes were the old yellow sparks and round his lips 
the deep lines that, as it were, closed and sealed his mouth corners. 
Striding ahead, with Tuvya and the pupils at a respectful distance 
behind, he shuddered to think how small was the step leading to 
a senseless crime of incalculable import. To think that he had 
imagined he could limit sin, when one step was enough to destroy 
his balance. 

On reaching his home he called his favourite pupil Eliahu 
to him and ordered him to fetch a scourge such as the flagel- 
lants used. 

“ And now, bare my back.” 

His disciple obeyed, trembling. 

The backbone stood out like a rod from the wasted body 
which was covered with scars gained in battle. 

“ Now strike, as hard as you can.” 

Eliahu dropped the scourge and shrank away. 

“Must I call someone else, some Christian employed in the 
torture chamber of the Inquisition? ” 

At that his pupil raised the whip, with its three leather 
thongs to which knots with sharp metal points were attached, 
and wielded it, but with an averted, horror-stricken face. 

“ Harder, harder, faster! ” 

Reubeni wrenched the whip from him and scourged himself 
until the hot blood spurted on to his pupil’s cheek. 

With a cry, the youth fell back to the door. But when he saw 
his master mercilessly castigating himself, swinging the dripping 
red straps over his shoulder with such force that their needles tore 
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deep cuts in the flesh, he came back, struggled for the possession 
of the scourge and took the work upon himself again, crying out 
with every stroke; while Reubeni, now on the floor, gave forth 
only low moans. 

“‘ Harder — more — faster! ” 

Huddled outside the door the other pupils listened anxiously 
to every sound. 

“He is doing penance for having pronounced the whole name 
of God, the Shem hamforesh, when he raised the girl,” said one of 
them in a quivering voice. 

And the eldest of them said consolingly: “It is so that the 
word of the prophet Isaiah might be fulfilled: ‘Like as many 
were astonished at thee (his visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men) ... but he was 
bruised for our iniquities .. . and with his stripes we are healed.’ ” 

At last there was an end of the blows and cries. 

But rumours of the terrible happenings in her father’s house 
had penetrated to Dinah. Up the stairs she rushed and the pupils 
at the door did not dare to block her way. 

The Sar was sitting exhausted in his chair by the window 
with beads of sweat on his forehead and his matted hair hanging 
over his eyes — dazed eyes which had lost their fire. 

“Master, my master!” cried Dinah, flinging herself at 
his feet. “ Fetch warm water, ointment — call my maids — or I 
will go myself ” She staggered to her feet and shouted it to 
Eliahu, who was as agitated as she was. 

“Do nothing of the kind.” Though barely audible, Reubeni’s 
voice was under perfect control. “It is well that my blood should 
flow. It is well 3 

His head dropped backward, eyes closed and cheeks pale as 
death. 

Dinah burst into tears. 

But Eliahu laid a finger on his lips to enjoin silence for it 
looked as if the Sar had fallen asleep. And in his hand as he lifted 
it Dinah spied the scourge which he was still clasping. In a flash 
she had it from him. The gentle girl was transformed into a fury. 
She appeared to be on the point of laying the whip about the dis- 
mayed youth’s own shoulders when the others intervened and 
held her off, 
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“As a lamb that is led to the slaughter,” quoted one of them 
softly —the ancient verse—and another chimed in with: 
“He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself and opened not his 
mouth.” 

“For our transgressions,” wailed Dinah, beside herself with 
grief. 

Reubeni’s sleeping face had not lost its pained semi- 
questioning look but in the subdued light of the winter afternoon 
it was as if the pale gleam from a halo fell across it. 


14 

On the twenty-sixth of February 1525, the first news of the 
battle of Pavia was received in Rome: Francis of France a pris- 
oner, his army wiped out, leaving Germany and Spain masters of 
Italy. In a few hours the indecisive campaign of many years had 
been brought to a decisive conclusion. 

The report was verified, and through all the streets of Rome 
ran the shout of the Ghibellines: “ Imperio! Spagna: Colouna! ” 
The pope and his party could at first hardly believe that the great 
hour, so long awaited, had come: the hour of victory or defeat. 
Even now Clement could not make up his mind. Not that he knew 
for what he was waiting—he simply waited. ‘ The pope is 
like a dead man,” reported the Venetian ambassador to his gov- 
ernment. 

It was clear that the favourable moment had come for Reu- 
beni, however. The emperor’s ascendancy was now assured and 
he and his Inquisition must not be allowed to lay hands on Portu- 
gal into the bargain. The powers who favoured Reubeni’s mission 
at the Curia gained the upper hand all at once and greater pressure 
was brought to bear on the Portuguese ambassador to produce 
passes and letters of safe conduct. 

As for Reubeni himself, he seemed to have wakened out of a 
heavy sleep. On the morning after the castigation he had realized 
that he had been too gentle with himself. What right had he to 
restrict himself to pure and honourable methods? Why not make 
use also of coarser, less noble weapons, seeing that everything, 
everything depended on it and his venture was of so stupendous a 
nature —a brilliant coup if he brought it off, but a miserable 
betrayal if it collapsed prematurely. 
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The ground on which he walked might open at any moment 
and swallow him. Meanwhile 

Here he had been associating with the most attractive and 
influential men of the capital; at first only by way of furthering 
his scheme, but was it not possible that the sweetness of such inter- 
course had attracted him to the extent of diverting him from his 
task? In his alarm he began to accuse himself of dilatoriness and 
effeminacy. Nothing was now so contemptible that he need disdain 
it. Even Dinah’s plan of shameful bribery, the old crafty peti- 
tioning which Elia Munka had practised at Prague when the dis- 
tress of the community demanded it. O Tuvya! It was left to him 
to come and tear open the past, to show David the foundation of 
danger and lies over which his structure was pivoting as on a tight- 
rope. It was a sharp awakening but it did its work. At last he was 
able to overcome the dangerous lassitude which, bred in Rome’s 
crumbling ruins, had induced a state of lofty and morose indiffer- 
ence to the horrors of the moment. Wrapping himself in the old 
taciturnity and reserve which he had shown both in Venice and 
at first in Rome he proceeded to stoke the fire within him — which 
came to the surface as cold-blooded calculation. Not another 
aimless move. Not another idle hour. And he would be accountable 
to no one but himself. 

A ship was bought and now lay at anchor at Livorno. Arms 
were sent on board and the most loyal and vigorous of the disciples 
were already on their way to the coast. The Sar had shaken off 
his inactivity to some purpose. He had not realized it at the time 
but on looking back he saw it with the same repugnance as a bad 
dream recaptured on waking. And now he was to see fortune veer 
round and smile on him. The battle of Pavia had already radically 
altered his position. Then the unbending Dom Miguel had been 
recalled, though through no influence of Reubeni’s, and in his place 
came a Portuguese ambassador who took the whole affair less 
seriously and was less concerned with a possible rising of the 
Maranos than with the desire to ingratiate himself with certain 
monsignori who had asked him a favour. But these monsignori had 
accepted the money sent them by Obadiah de Sforno’s discreet and 
trusty messengers and it was Reubeni who had asked the presi- 
dent for those sums through Dinah — whose kind offices he had 
shortly before so indignantly rejected. 
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He had offered no explanation, saying simply that he would 
now accept her offer; and the girl had shyly and respectfully 
obeyed. 

The paths that led to his goal were indeed crooked and 
impure. 

Very soon Reubeni received his pass for himself and his suite. 
It was more than a pass, being nothing less than a most cordial 
invitation from the king of Portugal in which that monarch ex- 
pressed his delight at the prospect of seeing the famous Jewish 
ambassador. It then transpired that this document had reached 
the embassy months before. Dom Miguel had withheld it from the 
Sar on his own responsibility. 

At his farewell interview the pope presented Reubeni with a 
red damask robe. “ Be strong and courageous,” said the weak and 
timid Clement, as if enjoining upon him to act as he himself was 
incapable of acting. ‘‘ Fear not, God is with thee.” 

Reubeni glanced at the Laocodn. The serpents seemed to him 
less alarming now. 

Shortly after, the sailing-ship King Joseph put out to sea. 
Beside the white flag with the four gold letters waved the flags 
of the twelve tribes, presented by Signora Abrabanela. 

A great crowd of the leading Roman Jews had come to see 
the Sar off, travelling by way of Viterbo, Siena and Pisato Livorno, 
where, standing on the jetty, they watched the ship sail away. 

And as her sail soared into the grey vaulted sky and was 
finally swallowed up in it there was not one of them — not a Jew 
in all Italy indeed, barring Mantino and his handful of sup- 
porters — to whom it did not stand for the emblem of all Israel’s 
hopes. 


15 

Santarem. 

Before Reubeni’s windows the old hill town lay spread with 
the half-destroyed Moorish stronghold of Alcacgaba on its crest. 

Looking down towards the left from the Templar’s Palace, 
placed at his disposal by King Joao, the Sar had a view over the 
fertile plain through which the Tagus ran in a broad golden 
stream. The hills on its shores were clothed with thousands of 
olive trees as with a green-grey film, and the sea breezes, pene- 
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were set twinkling. 

Flat-bottomed sailing-ships glided slowly down the Tagus, 
cautiously avoiding the sand-banks. The fierce autumn sun caught 
the red-brown tiled roofs which nestled in the cooling shade of 
orchards and cypress woods. But this charming and harmonious 
landscape was not able to bring peace to Reubeni. He would 
sit at his writing-table by the open window without ever looking 
up to refresh his heart with the beauty of the scene. For three 
days he had been working feverishly, and the greater part of the 
nights. By that evening the memorandum requested by the king 
at their first interview had to be ready. Scattered around him on 
all the chairs and cushions were the notes of his journey to which 
he had constantly to refer. 

The plan that he had unfolded at his audience with the king 
and was now working out in detail with the help of these notes 
was in outline as follows: 

Eight Portuguese ships with four thousand men to be sent to 
the Red Sea; the ships to be manned by Jews whom the Sar had 
enlisted and trained; the command to be given to a Portuguese 
admiral acting in conjunction with the Sar; the king of Portugal 
to find in addition a certain number of officers, the guns, engineers 
and cannon founders. The first objective to be the port Jeddah; a 
fort to be constructed there. Overland route into the interior of 
Arabia to be guarded. This would serve two purposes. In the first 
place it would enable the Jews of Chabor, when thoroughly pre- 
pared, to penetrate into Palestine and thus divert the Turks from 
their attack on Christian Europe; and there seemed reason to hope 
that simultaneously the Christian powers would carry out their 
crusade against the Osmanli Empire. For the Portuguese there 
would be the undoubted advantage that the Moors trading be- 
tween the East Indies and Europe by way of Constantinople 
would find their route threatened and, in the case of further ad- 
vances from Chabor, completely cut off. At the very least the 
settlements and agencies at Jeddah and Chabor would form new 
points of support from which Portuguese shipping could advance 
with reinforcements to the Malabar coast and exploit the riches 
of Calicut, exploited so far chiefly by the Moors. 
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Reubeni’s plan had been considerably modified since he had 
shown it to the pope. It had now quite a Portuguese tone: The 
kingdom of Chabor had become a halfway house to Calicut’s 
cloves and cinnamon and pepper and ginger, to Borneo’s camphor 
and Tibet’s musk. 

How low we are graded in the ladder of nations, he reflected; 
even to attain our modest ends on this small scale, to have 
room to breathe, we must needs stoop to tortuous ways and 
subterfuges. 

Still, what matter, when this was the only form in which the 
Jewish ambassador’s plan had any interest for King Joao and his 
Council! And their interest was keen. Reubeni was received with 
great honour at Almeirim, the royal residence near Santarem. 
The king had even requested him to keep his head covered and 
be seated, a distinction accorded to none of the courtiers. One 
thing only had he resented: the reception given to Reubeni by the 
Maranos, who on his arrival went mad with enthusiasm and kissed 
his hand. The vain and rather small-minded monarch — who was 
but a child with a crisp, blond beard — had promptly expressed 
his disapproval, being obviously under the influence of the Spanish 
party at court. “ It is customary in Portugal that only the king’s 
hand be kissed. Let them show you all possible honour as long as 
they do not kiss your hand. If you wish to keep my favour, 
therefore, please refuse to allow any such unseemly display when 
they approach you.” 

In the course of a long speech Reubeni succeeded in proving 
that he had no desire to have anything to do with the Maranos or 
with any of Portugal’s domestic affairs; that, as he put it, for 
love of God and of the king of Portugal he had crossed many an 
enemy country in dangerous disguises and was asking neither for 
money nor precious stones but solely for assistance in his scheme 
for aggrandizing the kingdom. He then dwelt with emphasis on 
the armed assistance that his brother Joseph could provide in 
fighting the Moors and the Indians. 

At this point he gave a sign and the armed attendants un- 
furled his flags which the king thereupon asked to see. He wanted 
to examine the gold-embroidered letters and arms at close quar- 
ters. A look of almost superstitious respect came over his fat, rosy 
face, from which the little eyes looked out so dully. What was 
going on under that low forehead to which it was given to rule a 
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kingdom? Reubeni laid the flags before him and waited quietly 
while Joao hesitated, sucking his lips greedily and turning first 
to the ambassador, then to one of his monks before he brought out 
the request: “I should be glad to accept one of these flags as a 
present.” As the Sar handed it to him a memory of his youth came 
back: the Jews of Prague begging for king Vladislav’s riding 
whip on his entrance into the city. And now he knew: he himself 
had exercised his superior will-power to force the king to make 
this undignified and childish request so that the shame of this 
memory might be blotted out for ever. 

Child’s play! 

He was furious that he could still find satisfaction in such 
petty triumphs, that he had not killed off the old tendency to in- 
dulge in thoughts of compensation, revenge and honour. His task 
demanded that he should be devoid — totally devoid — of passion 
or humanity. And what a task it was! To create, with the help of 
those eight ships (which the king seemed definitely inclined to 
lend him), a free nation, uncramped in soul or body, a happy 
nation for all the world to rejoice over. 

As the sun sank behind the fields of maize with their fruit 
trees, the vines, slung from stem to stem, caught the glow; and it 
looked as if the trees were holding hands and dancing a harvest 
dance round the fields and in and out among the golden rows of 
corn cobs. 

At last the document was completed. The Sar signed it with 
thirty-two names, including those of all his forefathers up to King 
David, the son of Isaiah. This was the king’s wish — and nothing 
could be easier (a malicious smile crossed Reubeni’s wrinkled 
face) than to invent thirty-two names. 

A servant came to announce a messenger from the king. 

There entered a young man, whose superb beauty and light 
step seemed to clear the workroom of its strained and morbid 
atmosphere. Caught in the gust of wind from the door the loose 
pages scattered about rose up like hostile tongues licking at the 
intruder, 

The cavalier bowed slightly with his hand resting on the 
sword knot that dangled over his shapely leg. 

“T am Diogo Pires, Secretary to the Council of the Casa da 
Supplicacao.” 


The Council of Supplication was one of the two supreme 
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courts appointed by King Manuel to travel everywhere with the 
court and hear any complaints brought by the population against 
the local jurisdiction. 

Reubeni’s glance seemed to embarrass the cavalier who was 
extremely young to hold such high office. He spoke hurriedly as if 
wishing to get his errand over as soon as possible. It was to fetch 
the Sar’s report and take it to the king at Almeirim that he had 
come — with Reubeni’s permission. But hardly had be brought 
out these few words and been given the memorandum when he 
fell on his knees. And with the manly music of the clinking sword 
there mingled a note of intoxicated desire and almost womanly 
surrender, in which restraint and caution were flung to the winds. 
“ You are my lord and I am as one of your slaves before you.” 

Reubeni had gradually become accustomed to enthusiastic 
homage of this kind and was now hardened against any and every 
eccentricity. It was truly a little fantastic that a young exquisite 
from the rigidly ceremonious court of Portugal should go to such 
lengths, but he maintained his composure and replied in his usual 
frigid manner: “I beg you to rise. I am your servant.” 

But the young man had recovered himself and was already 
on his feet. “Since you set foot in this country, my lord and 
prophet, I have seen fearful things in a dream. Let me tell you 
them.” He seated himself with the grace that seemed inherent in 
all his movements, even when he was agitated. His manner was 
singularly unaffected and in no respect that of a madman. He had 
rather the air of an aristocrat who had never denied himself any- 
thing on which his heart was set. A fresh russet-cheeked face, as 
stubborn as it was handsome; full curved lips and a very white 
forehead under the silky chestnut-brown hair —so white indeed 
that it seemed to be lighted from within by the purity and deter- 
mination of the thoughts behind it —and large childlike hazel 
eyes, opened wide in keen expectation, went to compose the ex- 
terior of this impetuous youth with whom Reubeni — pale, worn 
and emaciated — found himself confronted. 

“My lord and prophet, here am I in the hand of the King of 
Kings —through the hand of his divine messenger, David 
Reubeni.” 

“T am neither divine messenger nor teacher,” replied Reu- 
beni, wearily; “neither prophet nor son of a prophet. I am a 
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sinful man, more sinful than any, and a bloodxtained watrior 
who has killed forty of his enemies.” 

But Pires, who was in one of those critical states when mere 
words melt like wax and the impulse to push straight to the heart 
of things overpowers everything, interrupted him with a cry of: 
“ Kill me then if you do not consider me worthy to serve you. For 
to me are due the thirty-nine stripes ordained by the Sanhedrin.” 

Reubeni motioned to the servant to leave them, suspecting 
that he had to deal with a Marano — for there were Maranos 
to be found in the highest offices of the state. These “‘ Converos ” 
or “ Anussim’”’?— those who were forcibly baptized under King 
Manuel — observed the outward rites of Christianity scrupu- 
lously; but in their houses were found the Hebrew books from 
which they conducted their secret worship. Fear and suspicion 
hampered their every movement, for if anyone denounced them 
they were sent before the court. Judging by his disposition, Diogo 
Pires did not appear to belong to this timid type. Ignoring the 
servant, still visible in the doorway, he continued: “I have dwelt 
in the dark tents of Kedar: take me now into the realm of peace! ” 

The Sar enjoined silence while he closed the window and 
looked behind the door for eavesdroppers. Then, cutting short all 
further preliminaries, he asked shortly: “ And what do you want 
of me? ” 

Pires folded his hands and bent his head over them. “ I want 
nothing but to be burnt upon the holy altar, a full and perfect sac- 
rifice to the Eternal our God.” 

His face was transfigured with bliss as if a lily had flamed 
in his cheeks and Reubeni choked back the scathing sentence 
that he kept ready for all Maranos and had been about to bring 
out roughly: “TI have no message for you.” He said it, but softly, 
as if to himself, and out of the young man’s hearing. 

“And now for my dream.” Pires plunged into it impetuously, 
longing for relief and consolation. “I dreamt that an old man with 
a long snow-white beard came up to me and said: ‘ Come with me 
to the ruins of Jerusalem.’ I went. Then it seemed to me that I had 
been long on the way alone; and in the street I saw three trees 
growing out of one root. Their branches spread out on all sides. On 
them I saw a lot of doves, doves of three kinds — all white, all 
black, and ash-grey — but I could see that the ash-grey ones 
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had not been so from the beginning but had oR white and were 
subsequently covered with ashes.” 

Reubeni, now quite composed, realized where he was coming 
out. “ When did they baptize you?” he asked, interrupting the 
young cavalier. Nothing upset him so much as dreams and dream 
stories. He had long since given up dreaming. For even dreams 
can be got rid of by discipline. He was therefore anxious to make 
an end of this. 

But Pires, absorbed in his nocturnal adventure, talked quietly 
on. “ By the tree was a wide field bordered by a river. Beyond 
the river stood a great army of mounted soldiers who shot at the 
doves with red-hot balls. And as the doves fell to the ground big 
birds swooped down and ate them up. I wanted to protect the 
doves and began to build a wall with the help of a few men who 
joined me. But one of the iron balls hit me in the chest. I exerted 
myself not to fall but the pain was too great. And so I fell. The 
birds of prey hovered over me. But even as I fell, I cried: Woe is 
me, that birds shall eat my flesh and I shall not be buried with my 
brethren. Still I remained calm and saw many new apparitions. 
I therefore said to myself: It is true, then, what I was told while 
I was alive, that man sees greater things in death than in life. I 
saw for instance that a few of the ash-grey doves became white 
while the black ones were one and all killed. And while this was 
happening a man approached me, his dress white and shining as 
snow and his countenance godlike. And opposite to him was an- 
other man, even whiter and lovelier than the first. In his hand he 
carried a pair of scales which he tried to adjust. And the first big 
man stood in the air above us. But the second fell upon me and 
laid his mouth to my mouth, his eyes over my eyes and his palms 
on my palms, and spoke softly and secretly to me in God’s name. 
He asked: ‘ Didst thou understand what thou sawest? What is the 
meaning of these doves? ’ And I: ‘ My lord, thy servant hath not 
understood the matter; but I took pity on those doves and my 
heart was sore for them though I knew not what they were.’ And 
the godlike man: ‘ Lift thine eyes and see this great enemy army.’ 
He breathed over against the armed enemy drawn up beyond the 
river, and lo, they were a heap of ashes. Then he breathed on the 
doves and they all became pure white, no one any different from 
its companions. And in the river was more water than before, and 
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trees with many different kinds of fruit grew up on both banks. 
I said: ‘If I have found favour in thine eyes, then tell me what 
these wonders signify.’ Thereupon he blessed me. Again I begged 
him: ‘ Speak, Lord, to thy servant, so that I may find enlighten- 
ment.’ Then he said: ‘ Thou canst not yet learn it, but it will not 
always be hidden from thee.’ ” 

Pires raised his bright, confident eyes to Reubeni. “ And you 
are the only one who can teach me the meaning.” 

Reubeni was at his writing-table, turning over the pages im- 
patiently. “I have nothing to do with all that. I did not come 
to do signs and wonders and I have no knowledge of Cabbalistic 
writings. I come purely as the ambassador of one state to the ruler 
of another and am concerned with alliances and affairs of state.” 

But in his enthusiasm Pires overheard the snub. “ You asked 
when I was baptized. There you have the whole of my shame. The 
brand of Egypt is upon my body. I am not circumcised, have 
never been received into the household of Abraham for I was 
baptized at birth.” He shuddered with disgust as if the mere men- 
tion of it defiled him. 

Reubeni regarded him with surprise. It was all so remote 
from him. Really he took not the smallest interest in his unbid- 
den guest. 

“In their accursed fear, my parents failed to fulfil the law 
in me.” 

“We may not curse our parents.” 

“Not parents— enemies! I had to sneak my way to a 
teacher behind their backs and in defiance of strict prohibition.” 

Just as I found my way to the heretical school, thought Reu- 
beni, only with this man the pull was towards orthodoxy. For me, 
escape from Judaism; for him, return to it — we are indeed a pe- 
culiar people. 

Interpreting the Sar’s meditativeness as sympathy, Pires con- 
tinued: “It was from that teacher that I first learnt my real 
name. I am not Diogo Pires but Salomo Molcho. Please call me by 
that name and no other, Sir. My parents never dared to give me 
my own good true name, for they feared I might share the fate 
of my elder brother, who had the misfortune to be under fourteen 
when King Manuel broke his word and gave Portuguese Jews the 
choice between baptism and expulsion. Children were not allowed 
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to go into exile and in the ghastly days that followed the edict 
many were strangled or stabbed by their frantic parents. Other 
parents accepted baptism and stayed in the country to be at least 
near to the children who were baptized and then taken from them. 
In no case were they allowed to keep them at home. It was so in 
our family. My brother was shut up in a monastery, my parents 
entered the church, and I — born in Christianity — was guarded 
with double vigilance. All good things they withheld from me lest 
they should lose me too. Now my parents are dead and of my 
brother I know nothing, save that he detests and persecutes the 
Jews. I am quite alone. I belong to you alone, my lord and prophet. 
Since you came I have heard the voice distinctly and in my dream 
it was revealed to me that you would bring me salvation. If you 
are willing you can teach me the wisdom of Solomon in one mo- 
ment: if you are willing, you, my lord David, are the father of 
your servant Salomo — and once more, as of old, Solomon will be 
begotten of David. Then, too, I shall become Molcho the royal, 
as my name denotes. Therefore I implore you, help me to this 
second birth. It will be a bloody begetting, as I well know, 
a ceremony on the altar of the Most High; for you will seize me, 
the unborn, and draw your knife against me and seal me with the 
blood-seal of my noble creator.” 

Reubeni had become confused for a moment by the storm 
of words that broke over him, but now it became clear to him that 
he had a spy from the Spanish party upon him. 

“ Leave me now. Come back tomorrow.” 

The state had its paid informers as well as private persons 
and of these some were admittedly to be found among the Anus- 
sim, those highly gifted but universally despised between-men in 
whose souls there was always room for ambiguity. They were 
regarded with suspicion by Christians because of their forced bap- 
tism, and Jews no longer existed in Portugal. A Marano was 
therefore without a hold anywhere, friendless and exposed to every 
form of obscure evil. 

Molcho bowed and went away obediently, suspecting nothing 
but looking forward to the promised interview on the morrow. 

A black heart! But in spite of himself Reubeni found it a 
pleasure to follow him with his eyes. Unlike a Jew, he did not 
take long strides but walked with a firm even step that was in 
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keeping with his tall, slender anne Yes, he knows how to alk) 
thought the Sar. He ‘does not straddle (as I used to do). Oh, we 
can be beautiful when we grow up in freedom and not in the 
Ghetto, in a Juderia. We do not need to cower before every Hannes 
Sindelfinger of a landsknecht then! 

In the courtyard Molcho swung himself lightly into the saddle 
and rode off. “ And so,” said the man who watched him, “ shall 
we all be — young and strong — if my scheme succeeds.” 

Oh, he aimed high! 

Calling his servant, he said: “‘ This man is never to be ad- 
mitted again. Under any circumstances.” 

A letter to the king: would His Majesty deign to employ 
some other person, no matter whom, in the place of the private 
secretary Diogo Pires when sending messages to the Jewish am- 
bassador. 

“ Saddle horses and dispatch this letter immediately to Al- 
meirim. To be handed to His Majesty’s Constable — in person.” 


16 


This was no unreasonable precaution. 

The case of a certain convert, Henrique Nunes had recently 
created a sensation. This man, a Spanish Jew by extraction, lent 
himself to the Portuguese Dominicans for the purpose of spying 
among the Maranos. He had been admitted to their most inti- 
mate circles. Posing as a Jew persecuted by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, he was initiated into all the subterfuges by which the eccle- 
siastical regulations —less rigorously applied at that time in 
Portugal — were evaded. He then came into the open with a long 
list of Marano delinquents, betraying everything and even handing 
over his own brother as a heretic. But hated as he was, no one 
could touch him — for he was under the protection of the court 
party which was working for the introduction of the Inquisition 
into Portugal. He received the honorary name of Firme-Fé, “ Firm 
‘in the Faith.” 

It looked as if the decisive blow which the friends of the 
Inquisition hoped to deliver through him would be successful and 
the period of indulgence for the backsliders come to an end. Up 
till then the Maranos had only come before the civil courts, which 
were both lacking in zeal and unfamiliar with the finer shades 
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of religious beliefs. Not so the Inquisition, which attacked heresy 
at its roots. When an inquisitor was sent to a district his first 
precaution was to enjoin on all the inhabitants the duty of re- 
porting within six (or twelve) days whatever they knew or had 
heard about anyone which might lead to the suspicion that he was 
a heretic, or associated with heretics, or that he departed in any 
respect from the true faith. Should anyone fail to do his duty in 
this respect he was excommunicated. And after being excom- 
municated for one year he would automatically become a heretic 
himself. On the other hand an actual heretic could, during those 
days of grace, secure impunity by denouncing other heretics. The 
system was, according to Bernhard Guidonis, a great authority on 
the Inquisition, extraordinarily effective. The community was 
indeed paralysed with terror. Everyone who had at any time done 
or said anything which smelt of heresy (“ keresim redolebat ”’) 
or had been the subject of rumours—even on the part of an 
enemy — might be sure of being given away by his closest inti- 
mates. As the period of grace drew to a close his terror increased; 
for, as all reports were kept in strictest secrecy and even when it 
came to the inquiry no names or sources transpired, he could not 
tell from one day to the next whether he had not lost his last 
chance. And the bravest man among them would in the end run 
to the Inquisitor and denounce himself rather than be denounced 
by others. “Parents denounced their children,” boasted Pope 
Gregory X, “and children their parents. Husbands betrayed their 
wives and wives their husbands.” The Jewish writer Samuel Usque 
called the Inquisition a wild beast which struck such terror into 
those baptized against their will that they “ turned their heads all 
the time in the streets to see if it were after them. They went forth 
trembling like leaves on a tree and stood still again for fear of 
falling into a trap. Every blow from this beast alarmed them as 
much as if it were aimed at their own heart. For in their misery 
they formed one single suffering body. At dinner they conveyed 
food to their mouths in trembling, and the evening, which should 
bring rest to all, was even more terrifying. The rejoicings of wed- 
ding and christening feasts were transformed into mourning and 
misery. The wild beast dragged them into the flames, killed their 
sons and husbands, and made their children fatherless. It reduced 
the rich to poverty, turned the well-born into common thieves, and 
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drove chaste, retiring women into houses of inchastity by reducing 
them to poverty.” 

But that was in Spain, not as yet in Portugal; though there 
was no doubt after the revelations of Firme-Fé that the same 
doom would soon befall the Maranos there. 

Then came the sudden turn in affairs. The king turned down 
all the Dominicans’ proposals and had the most zealous of them 
(as for instance the bishop of Ceuta) removed from his vicinity. 
Even Queen Katharine, who as a Spaniard was bent on having 
the auto-da-fé introduced, could do nothing for her protégés. 

It was Reubeni who had worked the miracle by a few casual 
words. He had been summoned several times to the king’s pres- 
ence after presenting his memorandum, with the result that the 
sword suspended over the heads of the Maranos had been averted. 
Truly the wise man of the Talmud was right in saying that God’s 
mercy need never be despaired of, even when the head lies on 
the block. 

Reubeni’s name was on all lips. No one had really hoped to 
escape the Spanish tortures — and all of a sudden, lo, here were 
light and air. 

In Italy the sceptics had had a hard fight against those who 
believed in Reubeni’s mission. But on the Iberian peninsula there 
were no sceptics, but only oppressed and frightened people — and 
now, a great saviour in their great distress. His fame soon spread 
to the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. Deputations of Jews 
from Fez and Tangiers began to arrive. “ Our ancestors were 
kings,” they said, “and it is believed the whole world over that 
the kingdom will return to us.” The Sheik of Fez, who had occa- 
sion to send an embassy to the king of Portugal, sent one at the 
same time to the Sar Reubeni. He declared that in Central Africa 
there were also settlements of two of the lost tribes, those of Simon 
and Benjamin. Their country was fertile and extensive, their king 
was named Baruch ben Melech Japhet and he ruled — like King 
Joseph in Chabor — over more than thirty myriads. Then a Jew 
named Joseph Cordilla had brought news of a king of Sariph, 
whose dominion lay “ west of Fez on the edge of the world.” Be- 
yond that there were no more kingdoms, only desert wastes. But 
in the country itself there was a vigorous race of Jews, husband- 
men, of whom a number wished to join in the voyage to the East. 


— 
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The Anussim in the most northerly province of Portugal, 
Traz oz Montes, had seen in broad daylight four flags in the sky. 
(This phenomenon had also been observed by Christians.) Since 
then they had fasted on Mondays and Thursdays. They sent to 
Reubeni to ask whether the great and awful day were at hand. 
Other messengers brought fraternal greetings from Tlemsen, 
Mascara, and Boghari. Hope was springing up everywhere. 

Even in Spain, the land of oppression, the half-exhausted wells 
overflowed. A host of loyal Jews fled over the frontier into Por- 
tugal, where the Maranos were promised a brighter future and at 
least peace. They assembled at Campo Major. 

In vain did Selaya, the Inquisitor at Badajoz close by, de- 
mand the extradition of these Spanish subjects. At last he decided 
to force the issue by seizing some of the Marano families living 
in Badajoz as hostages. Terror overcame the fugitives at Campo 
Major. They knew what it meant to be detained in the cells of the 
Inquisition. A deputation of their leading men was therefore sent 
to appeal to Reubeni for advice and help, for he now counted as 
the prince and supreme head of all the Jews of the dispersion. 

Reubeni refused to see them. His favourite pupil Eliahu 
interceded for them. Every one of them had a friend or relative 
among the innocent martyrs at Badajoz and everyone was torn 
by his conscience at the thought that he, however involuntarily, 
had plunged them into misery. Ought they to go back to slavery 
of their own accord? It would probably have been useless. 
For it was seldom that the inquisition released its prey. A pre- 
text could almost always be found for continuing their torture 
and completely maiming the sinner. And who could help them 
at this stage unless it were the mighty one who had the king’s 
ear? 

The Sar remained unmoved. 

“They say,” persisted Eliahu, “that Firme-Fé has arrived 
in Badajoz, that it was on his advice that the inquisitor seized the 
hostages. And we have arms — yet the traitor still lives.” 

But the Sar would hear no more. 

“They looked to you when they crossed the frontier.” 

“TJ did not send for them.” 

His now almost world-wide fame had left Reubeni harder 
and more morose than ever. Day by day his anxiety increased. For 
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be allowed to confuse the issue; not the slightest indiscretion in 
word or gesture. As for his triumph in keeping the Inquisition out 
of Portugal, which brought him the adoration of thousands, he 
regarded it as a secondary matter and even perhaps as a thing to 
be regretted. For might not the greater aim that he had in view be 
obscured by this sensational outburst of emotion? 

He was determined to take no payment on account from 
Fate, and this tremendous success on a side issue seemed almost 
dangerous — might spoil everything. 

“‘ And I have no desire,” he would say to himself grimly when 
he was conscious of any softening tendency, “I have no desire 
to spend the rest of my days as a broken Messiah, toothless and 
half demented, sitting in a tower and painting little pictures of the 
ruins of Jerusalem.’’ The moment he felt any weakness he would 
goad himself with any shameful memory. For although well aware 
that quite other things were at stake than his personal welfare in 
old age he deliberately fed himself with base thoughts to avoid 
any lapse into enthusiasm — for that he feared above all. He had 
to concentrate entirely on carrying his scheme coolly through 
the last stage. To sober himself, he talked as if. only the most 
vulgar motives could appeal to him. 

“The king’s messenger: Garcia de Noronha.” Garcia en- 
tered, black-cloaked, blond-bearded. 

In a trice beard and cloak were flung off, and Pires — Molcho 
— knelt at Reubeni’s feet. 

“For weeks your servants have refused me admission. For- 
give this disguise. I had to hear from your own lips whether it 
was by your orders.” 

ce Yes.”’ 

Reubeni could be cruel to others as well as himself. Then, 
his supposition that Molcho was a spy had not been justified. 
He had feared that he would not hand the memorandum to the 
king but had obtained it for his party to use. Nothing of the sort. 
The king had received the document and, what was more, kept it 
secret. There was nothing fraudulent about Molcho, it seemed. 
But one never knew. It was better to be on the safe side. 

“Yes, I gave the orders. And now, leave me.” 


mS > 

Deep distress painted itself on the young man’s pale cheeks. 
Tears welled up under the closed eyelids. “ But why? Why? ” 

While Reubeni sat there unmoved and almost as if enjoying 
the effect of his words, a noise arose in the anteroom. 

The door was being forced open — by desperate men whom 
the servants could not hold back. 

There they were, the deputation from Campo Major, wretched 
hunted creatures, still in the rags in which they had crossed the 
frontier. 

“Mercy! ” they cried. “‘ Help! ” 

It had been easy enough to say to his pupil, with simulated 
severity, while the deputation waited at the door: “I did not 
send for them.” 

“ He tortures the prisoners,” cried some one. Then a confused 
chorus of: “ We know those Badajoz prisons by the town wall — 
dark and foul as hell— merciless as Firme-Fé — to extort con- 
fessions he invents new kinds of torture — stretching and stran- 
gling — those who say nothing have their teeth pulled out one by 
one — their nails peeled off — they flay them alive.” 

It was becoming more difficult to concentrate on the big issue, 
to push aside the minor misery with its urgent appeal. 

A woman shuffled up to Reubeni on her knees: “ My sister is 
among them! ” It was like the moan of a dying animal, a gaping 
terror seeking to swallow the universe. 

A minor misery? When it deprived a human being of every 
semblance of humanity? When it exceeded the limits of man’s 
earthly existence and raked the very clouds with its violence? 

Reubeni could have withstood the crowd. But now he had an 
individual face to cope with. There it was, close to him: the black 
coils of hair streaked with grey, the thick wrinkled lips, the gaping 
fishlike mouth. He seemed to see the sister’s face too — which 
would be like this one — only distorted by the torture. A sickness 
came over him and he gasped for breath. His voice rattled in his 
throat and the words that he had schooled himself to say on a 
hundred such occasions: “‘ I am not come to do marvels; I come 
as soldier and ambassador to negotiate,” were brought out with 
difficulty in a low, hesitating voice. And how poor and empty 
it sounded as against what was expected and passionately de- 
manded of him! 
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There are moments in life when the sight of a beautiful face 
has power to console where all else fails. One fastens on it as the 
only thing that is proof against misery and the ravages of dis- 
tracted thought. And so it was that, in his extremity, Reubeni let 
his eyes feast on Molcho’s classical features and milk-white fore- 
head. There at least was a being who fulfilled the wise decree, the 
incorruptible law of creation that ordered man to endure and be 
happy. No longer firm and implacable, he raised his hand with a 
gesture that asked for pity. “ Don’t you see how it is with me! ” 
it seemed to say. 

Molcho took it as an invitation to speak. He had been oblivi- 
ous of the pushing crowd around the master, for always he saw 
himself and him only —the two of them alone in the world. 
Humbly he approached. “ I had a dream in which the law of cir- 
cumcision was fulfilled in me —by your hand.” 

Reubeni gave a loud cry. He felt that his head was being 
lifted out of its socket. Everything swam before him. More peti- 
tions, nothing but petitions and weakening things. No one help- 
ing. All of them asking for what he might not give, wounding his 
heart — and why, why this mountain of suffering! 

There would be safety in madness. Already he could feel 
madness coursing through his blood. 

His servants and the pupils saw him about to fling himself 
raving into the midst of the crowd with bared chest, and between 
them they pushed the human wave out of the room. Only Molcho 
resisted, with the intention of standing aside to wait. But Reu- 
beni’s finger, pointing from a distance, nailed him to the wall. 
“That one too, that one too.” They led him out and the Sar sank 
down exhausted. 

Next day a letter was brought to him. “My lord and 
prophet,” it ran, “TI know that you mistrust me— and rightly — 
because up to yesterday I had not fulfilled God’s command con- 
cerning me. Mistrust me no longer. The blood flowed like a strong, 
sparkling fountain. If you are now disposed to bestow your favour 
upon me, send me a Jewish doctor and hide no more of your 
important secrets from me.” 

Reubeni dispatched Eliahu in all haste —he was skilled in 
the art of surgery — and was told on his return that, incredible 
as it seemed, Molcho had circumcized himself. The evening before, 
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he had hired an attic from an old Marano and had performed the 
terrible operation in the night without any assistance whatever. 
Neither the thought of the cruel pain nor the pain itself had been 
able to daunt him. 

An angel must have kept watch over him, or he would surely 
have bled to death before another day dawned. He was still hover- 
ing between life and death. 

The Sar went to him at once. As he entered the garret and 
saw the sufferer lying there, deadly pale, all his anger melted. 
From the dark recesses of the bed the white flower of ecstasy 
budded as Molcho stretched out a trembling hand and whispered: 
“Now I am without blemish.” 

His breast heaved and his eyes turned inward. The effort of 
uttering these few words had so entirely exhausted his breath 
that his body collapsed like a limp bellows. 

Faintness — or death—had glazed his eyes. Reubeni sat 
by his bed until evening. The pupils, called to nurse a hero of the 
faith, moved about on tiptoe. The sanctity of the event had 
stamped a look of serene assurance on all their faces. From time 
to time — whenever he started out of his reverie — Reubeni gave 
them a critical stare. I thought to train you as warriors, he mused, 
and here you are slinking round like lambs. For a long, long time 
I have not seen this reflection of fervent piety on any face. Not 
since my father’s face was lost to me—yes really, not since 
then, I think. Just so did he look at his book, without any reac- 
tion of spirit, seeing nothing but the holy writing. 

At nightfall Reubeni sent the pupils away, keeping one only 
in attendance. After two hours he was to be relieved, and the 
reliefs were to continue at two hour intervals until morning. Only 
Reubeni stayed. A chaos of unanalysed emotions compelled him 
to remain near this bed. He no longer bore Molcho any grudge. 
The boy was innocent; knew no better than to strive after the let- 
ter of the law and, like a lover, loved it more passionately in pro- 
portion as it evaded him, I too, he reflected, I too tried to evade 
all Maranos and everything that threatened my great scheme, But 
this one would not be turned away. He seized the hand I with- 
drew by force and won his victory over me. 

Reubeni struck his clenched fist against his teeth, rock strik- 
ing rock, He had turned the impetuous youth away so as not to 
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endanger his project, but Molcho had taken it as a kind of secret 
challenge. The futility of it! That his attempt to frighten Molcho 
away should drive him to the desperate deed of night and mad- 
ness which might jeopardize the whole race, the impending salva- 
tion of Israel. 

Had the boy considered that? Not he! He had considered 
nothing. The old story: all the burden and nightmare of consid- 
ering had fallen on the Sar. The boy had considered nothing. Yet 
it seems to me now, thought Reubeni, as if I, not he, were to 
blame. Certainly not he—in his noble simplicity he can never 
be to blame. 

To die with this handsome youth who breathed so softly: 
that would be best. To have no more cares, no more load on one’s 
temples. Reubeni bent low over the pale mouth, which twitched 
from time to time but wore a look of content in spite of the pain. 
It was like the deep sleep at the end of a journey. He could 
hardly resist kissing those pure lips. Oh, that he might have 
sucked up some of their infinite calm, stolen their dying music. 
It was the sweet calm that follows a good deed. A heart at rest. 
And now — softly, softly! 

It was midnight. A man came in unannounced. A grinning 
Negro face, old and furrowed, with teeth protruding singly and 
irregularly from the puffy lips. A broad, flattened nose. Blinking 
eyes. 

“Who is it? ” Reubeni sprang up. 

The old man bowed politely. ‘“‘ The owner of the house. My 
name is Aldyka.” 

“ A Marano? ” 

“ QO—O-— Oh! I am a faithful son of the Church.” 

(A sly fellow, evidently, who would own nothing.) “ They told 
ne ———— » 

{It’s a. tieZ? 

To think that Molcho should have rented a room there, 
without careful inquiry. What rashness! It would certainly be 
advisable to leave him to it instead of making this Negro the 
guardian of the whole secret and the salvation of Israel. Yet to 
leave the dying man was impossible. 

Once more the cares and problems fell like iron weights on 
Reubeni’s head. 


“You will say not a word of what you have seen here! ” he 
said peremptorily but the man continued to grin, even when he 
looked towards the bed. 

“Give him a crusado,” said Reubeni to his pupil. 

Aldyka weighed the gold piece in his palm. “I bought a new 
lock and fixed it on the door below.” 

“* Give him two more.” 

Then the man slipped out with a sinuous gliding motion. He 
seemed to have no need to open the door. Like a snake he could 
probably always find some crack to squeeze through. 

Here I am, groaned Reubeni in spirit, doomed again to deal 
with loathsome objects, while this youth’s pure sleep steers him 
into death’s arms, oblivious of what goes on at his elbow. He has 
let his life-blood well up in one great ebullition and has been the 
victim of his own sacrifice — could anything be finer? And is it 
not grander than this interminable torment and foulness from 
which I can see no escape? 

The sick man sighed; the oil lamp flickered; there was no 
reply to these questions in the night. 

There had been hardly any hope of Molcho’s recovery, but 
the miracle happened. 

The pupils visited him daily by Reubeni’s orders. 

He had no need to press them. They liked going. Molcho’s 
performance seemed to them a glorification of God’s name, of their 
master and of that house of Jacob whose walls were being strength- 
ened day by day. 

Reubeni did not go again. He had more important business. 
And by what right should this young Marano claim his atten- 
tion? Besides, there were his court duties. Two or three times 
a week he had to ride out to the royal residence at Almeirim 
where his memorandum was being discussed by the crown coun- 
cil, who frequently called on him for explanations. The king had 
summoned him again too — to produce yet more witnesses of his 
refusal to allow the Maranos to kiss his hands. His majesty also 
complained that the pupils were present, standing, while their 
master ate, and that again was an infringement of a royal preroga- 
tive. Without moving a muscle of his lips Reubeni had to promise 
to forbid this ceremonial of allegiance. 

He was therefore busier than ever. Sometimes, however, he 
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be away from it all, at peace like Molcho —and sitting beside 
him — where he might gradually be restored to health and 
purity. 

But if he faltered, it was but for a moment. He rejected the 
whisper as evil and immediately after it was inexplicable that such 
a lax notion should have crossed his mind. 

His path lay clear before him. Every side-step was a betrayal 
of his considered plan, the work of years. 

One day the pupils surprised him with a fervent request from 
Molcho that he would pay him a visit. 

“No. Too much to do.” 

Another time, when they really pressed him — for Molcho 
wished to tell him of a divine face that he had seen in the night — 
he forbade them ever to mention Molcho’s name in his hear- 
ing again. 

When they were gone, he asked himself: Am I in fact afraid 
of him? 

It was strange. Since that day after the night of circumcision 
he had neither seen him nor, he believed, thought overmuch 
about him; had not had time indeed. Yet from that time on there 
had been some new thing in his life which he could not diagnose. 
He must look the spook in the face. Defiantly he got up from his 
writing-table where he had for the hundredth time filled in the 
way to Calicut and the Jewish kingdom of Chabor on ships’ 
charts: “eight Portuguese vessels with Jewish soldiers appear in 
the Red Sea””—he read it aloud, this sentence which was the 
kernel of his cherished scheme. The ring of it never failed to carry 
him away. There was something so indefinitive about it, a sobriety 
which seemed to him fairer and more drunken than any intoxica- 
tion in this world or the next. 

No, he must not be afraid. 

The house to which he made his way stood in a garden pro- 
tected by a high wall. An iron knocker gave forth dull sounds. It 
was not until he had knocked several times that the key turned 
and Aldyka’s frightened face appeared. “It was different from 
the knock that we agreed upon,” he said blinking and showing 
his teeth. 

Without replying Reubeni followed the old Negro who walked 


with the particular striding, almost slinking gait which was so 
intolerable to him. 

In the white light of the autumn afternoon the garden looked 
desolate enough. Under the shining canopy of chestnuts a tangle 
of undergrowth, straggling briars and overgrown paths. The 
house was tumble-down and old. Inside there were passages 
everywhere, a multitude of doors, dark tapestried walls, short 
flights of steps leading off the main stairway —a labyrinth. Reu- 
beni would not have found his way in it without a guide. Suddenly 
Molcho’s voice was heard through a tapestry curtain. 

Aldyka was just going into the room when Reubeni clutched 
him and held him back. He then dismissed him with a wave of 
the hand while he himself stood still to listen. 

The voice was loud and clear. Young Molcho was telling the 
pupils stories of his early youth: of the tournaments in which he 
had taken part, of love affairs into which he had drifted with 
others of his class, and of a military campaign against the Moors 
in Africa. He spoke of them all in tones of utter disgust. There 
was nothing good behind the glitter of that other world, which 
was only a thin veneer hiding its corruption, the imbecility of its 
false doctrines and its everlasting darkness. 

It was a shock to Reubeni to hear this boy’s light-hearted 
and wholesale condemnation of a system from which he himself 
had always hoped to extract the quintessence of life as it should 
be, however difficult and dangerous the process. “ The beauty of 
Japhet shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” Yes, but here was this 
boy Molcho, brought up in all the beauty and strength of Japhet, 
running away from it like one possessed, intent only on purifica- 
tion — on repentance. His voice trembled with joy as he spoke 
of his new life to the pupils: it was to be “an age of love” in 
which “the moon-days with their alternation of good and evil” 
would cease. ‘“‘ Only then shall we be strong enough to take 
our place in the holy king’s palace, linked together by the 
seventy faces of the tree of life. So shall we form a firm wall, a 
high rock, round the ruined city. And in this age of repentance 
the Lord’s anointed will be king over His people. The dead will 
all arise. Even by night it will be day. No more Satan, no more 


unhappiness.” ; 
It sounded like an open refutation of Reubeni’s considered 
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policy, which was, it appeared, to be replaced by this ane and 
sentimental vision. 

He pulled aside the curtain and went in. There they sat, his 
pupils, spellbound around the young Marano. On more than one 
face he caught the look that his pious father had had, and Molcho 
himself — handsome, young, and ardent — had yet that peculiar 
serenity which Reubeni associated with his parent. It was pre- 
cisely that serenity which had antagonized him, while compelling 
his admiration, ever since he could remember. 

Were his pupils to be turned against him at this point? “ The 
customs of other nations,” he said, without any preliminary greet- 
ing as if he were a teacher surprising his class at forbidden games, 
“are not so objectionable as would appear. It is essential that 
we should profit by the many splendid things they can teach us 
and plant their adventurous spirit in the hearts of our weaklings.” 

Silence fell. 

At last Eliahu ventured to speak — Eliahu, once the most 
loyal of all, but changed, since the appearance of Molcho, into a 
restless, shamefaced, rebellious being. “ But we recite this bless- 
ing: Blessed be the Eternal, who hath not made me in the like- 
ness of other nations! ” 

Reubeni did not reply. He had eyes only for Molcho, who 
had uttered no sound. The youth’s face had recovered its healthy 
colour. His brow was unruffled, his cheeks a warm russet brown; 
but his body was apparently not yet strong enough to stand the 
terrific excitement that he felt on this occasion. For the first time 
since recovering consciousness he was face to face with the Mas- 
ter, not as an apostate but as a Jew, entitled to the confidence of 
his brother Jew. It brought a light of consuming love into his eyes 
while his breast heaved in dumb jubilation. 

No opposition there. Unresisting, unconditional recognition 
streamed from his face. Reubeni came closer, half in curiosity. 
Was this the opponent he had dreaded, the spy, and later the 
tempter, whispering of hidden things, whom he had thrust from 
him with such determination? 

Molcho seized his hand and kissed it. At last his voice found 
release, with a burst of tears: “ The anointed king is with us — 
Sar David Reubeni is his name.” 


That was the very last thing Reubeni expected. Only a 
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moment ago it had seemed to him that Molcho was inciting the 
pupils to rebellion. And now—the turn of the phrase made a 
“Hail, Messiah! ” of his words. As on that occasion in Rome 
after restoring the girl to life, or that time on the turret-gallery 
of the Jews’ gate at Prague. 

The appropriate answer: “ Thou hast said it ” refused to pass 
his lips. So great was the revulsion that he could not at once react 
to it. He could only look at Molcho, whose eyes were as immovably 
fixed on his own. 

“ Speak! ” said Molcho’s eyes. 

“ Speak! ” said Reubeni’s. 

It was Molcho who obeyed, closing his eyes as if in fear. 
“‘T dreamed that the same old man, in shining raiment and with 
scales in his hand, came to me again. And a voice from heaven pro- 
claimed: ‘ This is the form of the soul of your lord, the Sar 
Reubeni.’ Then the old man opened his mouth and said to me: 
‘I am thy father and thou art my son in whom I am well 
pleased.’ ” 

He said it in all innocence, without a notion of the sweetness 
his words conveyed to the childless man’s heart. At thirty-four 
Reubeni’s heart had dried up. He had his great project, and 
nothing else. And now to have this unexpected happiness — to 
have youth give itself to him and to his service, to feel young 
blood galvanizing him! 

Molcho had addressed him in similar terms when he first 
saw him, but it had confused him then; now it did him good. 
Serious as my father, big and pure — and yet my son, my young 
and fiery son, he mused. In this way I may prove to be only a short 
break in the chain—JI, with my sins—and am permitted to 
hand over my father’s light undimmed to the son who is growing 
up in my wake. 

He seemed at last to have reached the point where it was no 
longer necessary to dam up his good feelings, and they burst from 
him with a rush, flinging him on to the sick man’s bed. 

“My son in the spirit, I embrace thee. I may do it — for 
the day has come.” 

And Molcho whispered: “ As in my dream: Mouth to mouth 
and eye to eye.” 

The Sar’s voice broke the silence. “ We two will now lead you 
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and by our united efforts assemble the dispersed ones from all 
corners of the earth.” 

“ The anointed king will lead, I shall obey,” said Molcho, as 
softly as if even this proof of his reverence might be taken as 
unpermissible opposition. 

To Reubeni the devotion in his voice was inexpressibly 
sweet. “That is right,” said a happy murmur within him; “ that 
is right, my obedient, my good son — you who are not rebellious 
and distant as I was towards my father, my dear son, you, who 
are reconciling me to my father in his grave.” 

In accepting this youth’s devotion he knew that he was not 
guilty of arrogance. As he saw it, Molcho’s attitude was worthy 
of his position with regard to the leadership. 

It is right and proper that he — my successor and my son — 
should love me, decided Reubeni. I began the work and have 
toiled heavily. Now he will carry it through to the end, far, far 
beyond my reach. It will be a natural and peaceful transfer for 
under these honourable conditions neither a quarrel nor a mighty 
fall is necessary. I hail him— the strong man — with joy, for 
I am growing very weary. 

And a great hope spread itself before him at the prospect 
of voluntarily and gladly resigning; of unloading his burden and 
watching his son complete the work. 


17 

It was not the least of Molcho’s charms that he was quite 
unconscious of the effect he produced. He did not even realize that 
Reubeni, from now on, was his friend and regarded him as an 
equal or that he had never in his life made an intimate of anyone 
to the same extent. Shy and humbly adoring, he was content to be ~ 
the exalted master’s pupil. 

Reubeni awoke to a new life. He fought with renewed confi- 
dence in his ultimate success. The cortes were sitting at Torres 
Novas and he contrived to be summoned to appear before them. 
His speech, a model of reasoned and convincing argument, easily 
quashed the opposition of Dom Miguel de Silva, formerly am- 
bassador in Rome, who, as a confirmed enemy of Reubeni, had 
been called in by the friends of the Inquisition. Once more, as in 
the case of Firme-Fé, their hopes were dashed. 
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In taking his trusted helper into his is he with regard 
to individual attacks and counter-attacks he felt that he was in- 
itiating him into his service, and from this point of view clever 
dodges became dignified moves. 

There were things he could not tell him: whence he came, 
who he was, how it stood with the kingdom of Chabor — the 
whole audacious lie to which he must adhere firmly until the 
last moment when success crowned his scheme and turned his lie 
into truth. The necessity of keeping this secret even from Molcho 
tinged these his brightest days with an undefined anxiety. 

For Molcho they were days of untarnished splendour. He had 
been taken into the community —and by the master himself, 
who no longer held him at arm’s length. A reflected glory also fell 
on his intercourse with the pupils, with whom he could now feel 
perfectly at home. For the first time in his life he was with people 
who thought as he did and he was able to absorb from his new 
friends the doctrine as they had learnt it in the light of Italian Ju- 
daism — the doctrine which he had ardently sought in his soli- 
tude, piecing it together from fragments sought in secret places. 

And the Sar — who talked to him like a father! Every word 
of Reubeni’s was an object of reverence. Molcho would murmur 
to himself: It has come. We are living in the age of love which 
God promised to his people, saying: “ I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love.” 

‘He never ventured upon anything in the nature of a protest 
or a suggestion, such as Reubeni might have expected of him. 
For Reubeni confided to him his troubles and painful problems 
as well as his successes. For instance: this matter of keeping out 
the Inquisition. A triumph undoubtedly. “ But, analysed closely, 
it is the pope’s policy, not mine. A curiously ironical failure — or, 
what is more, semi-success; for that which I brought into the fore- 
ground to please the people remains in the foreground. The side- 
aim is achieved. Its promoter, whose affair I used as a pretext, is 
satisfied. I am not, however. It’s a tricky game.” 

To such discussions Molcho had no contribution to make. He 
preferred to tell of the visions which had foretold the wonderful 
present in which he found himself. And these true dreams had not 
yet come to an end. Like a child he confided to the Sar that even 
now he dreamt almost every night that the old man (who was 
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really the soul of Reubeni) came to him, and that this “ Maggid is 
or “Counsellor” was preparing him for some great mission 
shortly to be assigned to him. 

“ And you will carry it out, that mission? ” 

Was the master joking? Molcho stared in innocent amaze- 
ment. 

“ Have you never wavered? Not even that time when you 
drew the knife against yourself? When my whole scheme might 
have foundered if the rumour had arisen that I had led you, a 
Marano, back to Judaism? ” 

“ God will not allow your scheme to founder.” 

“Then did you never think for one moment that it might be 
wrong — wicked — what you were doing? ” 

Molcho hesitated. Then he brought out his reply, picking 
his words with care — not as if he were telling the Sar anything 
he did not know, but much as if he were replying to an examina- 
tion question at school: 

“JT am not permitted —to do anything —except that — to 
which I am directed from on high.” 

A faint tinge of envy rose in Reubeni. How easy things were 
for this youth! In the shelter of such certainty it would be hardly 
possible for him to miss his goal. 

They were walking along the Tagus bank and Molcho had 
torn up a bulrush. The full dark head swayed on its long stalk, 
and as Molcho walked, he flipped it forward for the pleasure of 
seeing its elastic rebound. 

The Sar watched him. “ Had I not a balance in my hand in 
your dream? ” he asked in a depressed voice. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And was trying to adjust it? ” 

“Yes, you were.” Molcho’s eyes gleamed at the prospect of 
an interpretation. 

But all Reubeni had to say was: “It is difficult to adjust a 
balance,” adding, after a long pause: “ The least overloading — 
and the beam slips, the scale sinks. Now your bulrush balances 
itself.” 

Several times had Molcho joyously informed the Sar of his 
success in strengthening the faith of those who had gone astray. 
With such enthusiasm did he relate it all that Reubeni had not 
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the heart to discourage him by pointing out the unimportance of 
such activity at a time when the fate of the whole race was shortly 
to be revolutionized. 

The joy of a convert in converting others, he thought, and 
passed on. 

He had assumed that the souls in question were some of his 
pupils who had wavered in face of the long delay and he was quite 
willing for Molcho to take over the task of spiritual consolation. 
These young men had been taken on as his body-guard. He, 
wanted them to be bodily fit and skilled in war. Their faith he took 
for granted — and left it at that. 

All the same he once asked Molcho which of the pupils had 
been assailed by doubt. 

“ Aldyka, my landlord, brought me the people whom I in- 
structed in the faith.” 

“What do you mean? Whom did he bring? My pupils? ” 

“No, a few of his friends. Orchardmen, gunsmiths.” 

“ Maranos! ” Reubeni cried in horror. “ You are mixing 
yourself up with people like that? Take care! ” 

“ They are Jews,” replied Molcho, not contradicting him but 
as it were explaining. And he did it with such tender certainty and 
affection that the Sar mustered him from head to foot, shaking 
his head. 

But he quickly recovered. “ Jews — yes; but you don’t know 
the Jews. You did not grow up among them. Therefore you ad- 
mire and love them without distinction—-I had almost said, 
without understanding.” 

“ Molcho’s eyes opened wide. “ And you, Master, do you 
not love the Jews? ” 

“JT wish to do something for them to make them lovable. But 
that is still some way off. When that over-hasty youth (he referred 
to Eliahu ben Joab) reminded us the other day of the blessing: 
‘ that thou hast not made us like unto other nations,’ he forgot that 
this by no means implies that we should be distinguished from 
them by cowardice, meanness and deformity.” 

He looked doubtfully at Molcho as he spoke, realizing how 
entirely inapplicable his words were to him. For Molcho was 
neither cowardly, mean, nor deformed, but the opposite in each 
case: a fiery spirit in a fiery and beautiful body. 
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“Where you have Jews, you have penitence,” said the young 
man, blushing and as if apologizing. “ Therefore I too am peni- 
tent, with the hope that God will be merciful to his children.” 

c It is not a question of your penitence. But of your stu- 
pendous love for the Jews and of your empty enthusiasm — 
empty so long as you are not clear what you intend to do for 
them.” 

“‘T mean to die for them.” There was no quiver in Molcho’s 
voice, neither did he raise it. “ To testify to the truth of the doc- 
trine at the stake —a burning sacrifice of which the odour shall 
be pleasing to the Eternal.” 

His eyes were fixed adoringly on Reubeni as if he had said 
what the Sar expected, and had a right to expect of him. 

But Reubeni was vaguely annoyed by this unwavering glance. 
“ On the walls of the house of prayer at Prague,” he said severely, 
“TJ have seen the blood of martyrs. It has dyed the stone and 
may not be washed away because of the adoration in which it is 
held. But what good has it done? Are the pious Jews of Prague 
any less spiteful and quarrelsome, any less distorted in mind and 
body, because of it? ” 

He pulled up suddenly, for it struck him that he had invol- 
untarily thought of those martyrs as feeble old men, going to their 
death at the end of their weary days. But how about Molcho! 
Here was a strong, handsome man, slender and upright as a reed, 
who sought death as he might have gone forth to fight and conquer 
an equal. This abundant vitality, these ruddy cheeks, this flower 
mouth — all were secretly panting to refresh themselves in this 
final trial of strength. 

Obstinate fellow, he must be convinced of the itwortines 
of those for whom he proposed to sacrifice himself. 

“ Fetch Aldyka.” 

The old Negro came in, blinking. 

“Confess now, did you or did you not take a bribe from 
me when this young man lay here in bed unconscious? ” 

No reply. 

Reubeni thrust his fist under the old man’s nose. “ You re- 
member: three crusados. First I gave you one. Then two more. 
Had I not done so you would have run straight to the Alcalde and 
betrayed us all.” 
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“Mercy, Sir! ” whimpered Aldyka. “ Your "Worship is mis- 
taken. I had a new scroll written with the money, as ours was not 
according to the law.” 

To prove it he led the Sar through the maze of staircases, 
which hung in the framework of the tumble-down house like a 
half-torn cobweb, into the cellar. The cellar ended. But by push- 
ing away a stone a cave was revealed. Its walls dripped with 
moisture but it contained a few benches, an altar stage, a little oil 
lamp — being in fact the underground synagogue of the Maranos 
in which they met for secret services. As in all these houses of 
prayer in the Catacombs, there was a second exit, leading in this 
case on to the floor of an old well in the garden. Aldyka explained 
that the garden was deliberately kept in this state of decay and 
the house in its unrepaired condition so that no spy should dream 
of suspecting it as a meeting-place. 

So anxiously had the secret of this pitiful place of assembly 
been guarded that even Molcho—long as he had been in the 
house and in the confidence of several members of the congrega- 
tion — did not know of it. 

“ Am I now justified? ” asked Aldyka obsequiously, as he dug 
out the Thora roll from under the brushwood on the cave floor. 
“May the earthly and the celestial halls of instruction forgive us 
the scandalous precautions we have to take! In this country, 
foreign Jews, like yourself (addressing the Sar), run no danger. 
But those who have been baptized, even forcibly like our unhappy 
selves, are treated as Judaisers and retracting heretics. And they 
burn them alive.”’ He crossed his arms over his chest and pulled 
his shoulders together with his hands as if crouching to escape a 
tongue of flame. 

The Sar disliked the man almost to loathing. He mistrusted 
him too, just because he realized the danger to which the Maranos 
were exposed in this wretched dimly-lighted cave. Man’s strength 
had its limits. If the torments exceeded these limits, Aldyka would 
most probably betray his companions. He did not appear to be 
particularly strong-minded. Reubeni was acquainted with the evil 
instinct; he himself had ventured too far in the realm of sin not 
to feel suspicious of the man, although there was no proof. 

He turned to look at Molcho. 

No anxiety there. Only dumb happiness. It was clear from his 
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face that he had absolute faith in the self-sacrifice of Aldyka his 
co-religionist. Smiling gently, he walked up and down the low 
chamber with head slightly bent, stopping at each bench to stroke 
it lovingly. Then he laid his hand on the perplexed and injured old 
man’s head, saying: ‘‘ The Lord has built the tent of peace over 
your head.” 

“We will go,” said Reubeni abruptly without giving any 
reason. 

The young man came up to him beaming. Was he enjoying 
his victory? He had been right about Aldyka, as far as could be 
seen, but this only confirmed the Sar in thinking: It is easy for 
him, hard for me. Well, that he would have to get used to. But 
what alarmed Reubeni, thrilling him with a terror such as he had 
never before experienced, was the shy adoration which still, even 
in this moment of undoubted ascendancy, shone up at him from 
the half-open eyes of his pupil. In his ecstasy Molcho had fallen 
on his knee before him with a wave in Aldyka’s direction, not as 
if he would say: He is different from what you thought, but 
something like: Your work, Master! and: We have arrived at the 
age of love. 

Therein lay the temptation, the danger. From that day Reu- 
beni knew how he stood. From the first, he reminded himself, I 
have been on my guard against this peaceable, stainless, virtuous 
man — and rightly. He may act as though he were doing my will, 
and even — which is more amazing — believe it himself in all 
innocence. That is the worst of all. For his own nature is so far 
removed from it all, so dissimilar. And how this dissimilarity is 
going to infuse itself into me as my own blood, as my friend and 
son, if I do not discover and reject it in time! 

Has it not come to this: that I sometimes feel myself to be an 
adventurous gambler in his presence, and nothing else? 

We sin too little, I once said to myself. And now, before 
this child— too much. I have already sinned far too much. Yet 
without sin it cannot be done. That was proved to me. A girl saved 
the city by wantonness. The sin of Esther — there is no other 
way. Yet Molcho manages without it. That is what hurts. Strangest 
of riddles — that he can breathe in kindness and goodness with- 
out the least admixture of sin; whereas sin is more essential to me 
than air. 
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Reubeni pulled himself up. Was there not a trace of some- 
thing like hatred there, hatred against his son and successor? 

He was not given much time in which to brood over it. A ter- 
rible event occurred to rouse him. 

One morning a paper was found fastened to the main door of 
Lisbon cathedral, bearing the words: “The Messiah is not yet 
come. Jesus is not the Messiah. Christianity is a lie! ” 

Reubeni was indignant that the Maranos should have lent 
themselves to such foolish, meaningless challenges. He was inno- 
cent. Had he not built a sevenfold wall of hard-heartedness be- 
tween them and himself? But what could his innocence avail him? 
There was danger in it, destruction. Besides, there was the possi- 
bility that the inflammatory paper was not the work of Jews at 
all but of the Inquisition pack, who wished to make the king 
suspicious of Reubeni. 

Molcho, when asked for his opinion, could only express the 
joy he felt: ‘‘ The time has come when the Lord shall reveal the 
truths of His teaching.” 

Reubeni promptly called him to order. An evil suspicion oc- 
curred to him: one of Aldyka’s friends might have committed the 
folly in the first rush of enthusiasm caused by Molcho’s preach- 
ing. Could Molcho, he asked, vouch for his listeners, for their 
disciplined common sense? 

“Tt is not necessary.” Proudly Eliahu ben Joab rose from 
the circle, his quivering lips pouting. “ Molcho need not reply. I 
myself went to Lisbon, I myself did this thing.” 

The rest of them remained silent. No one contradicted him 
and no one gave a sign of disapproval. 

Gardeners and servants were called in. A brief questioning 
proved that Eliahu had told an untruth. He had not been outside 
Santarem for several days. 

Reubeni probed no deeper. This was open rebellion. Molcho 
had won their hearts so completely that they were all falling away 
from their master. He turned away, afraid of the anger that he 
felt rising. One more word and it would have leaped at Molcho 
like a blind beast. 

When he turned round again, Tuvya his old servant was mak- 
ing signs to him. He had often shown that he sided entirely with 
Molcho and disapproved when his master spoke wrathfully to his 


darling. The deaf-mute could not understand what either said, but 
he invariably fell to wrinkling his nose and shaking his head by 
way of protest when Reubeni spoke. On the other hand Molcho’s 
voice held him spellbound, and now, when his master’s whole 
attitude was so threatening, he had crept behind to restrain him. 

At other times Reubeni had taken the strange behaviour of 
his faithful and yet rebellious companion in good part; but com- 
ing at this moment it seemed to him the crowning humiliation. 

With clenched fists he rushed at him, shouting: “Out of 
the way! ” 

Molcho took a step forward as if to pull the old man out of 
Reubeni’s way. But at that Tuvya clucked and groaned in terror, 
fled from Molcho — he had never ventured to go close to him — 
and flung himself positively into Reubeni’s arms, which had just 
been lifted against him. There he clung, and the face that he 
turned towards Molcho was white with fear. 

It served to restore Reubeni’s self-control. He could even 
laugh; though it was no ordinary laugh but a hoarse chuckle 
forced up from a deep well of cognition. Tenderly he patted the 
bald head which rested so confidingly on his breast. ‘‘ Yes, there 
it is,” he said to Molcho, who had stopped short in surprise. “‘ You 
he admires but me he has more confidence in. Haven’t you, old 
friend? ” 
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Next day Eliahu was missing. They searched for him in 
Campo Major and went over the frontier to Badajoz. But no one 
had seen a pupil of Reubeni’s there. 

All the same the Sar had no doubt that his favourite pupil, 
now no longer loyal, had betaken himself to the spot where the 
Marano incident was nearing its crisis. Cries of despair from the 
dungeons of Badajoz had been reaching Reubeni day by day: 
curses against the inquisitor Selaya but still more against the 
detested Nunes— Firme-Fé— who was working out his own 
salvation through the agony of his fellow-believers of yesterday 
with all the unquenchable zeal of a renegade. 

Eliahu in Badajoz! It might well be, for the reports from 
Badajoz and Molcho’s ecstatic words had gone to the boy’s head. 
But the harm it might do was incalculable 


Yes, Molcho’s words —how fine they sounded, and how 
fine they were! Superbly real and unaffected, they rang true from 
an ingenuous soul yearning for salvation and heaven. Such words 
were no doubt more likely to carry one away than Reubeni’s cau- 
tious scheme, which was kept strictly within the bounds of prac- 
ticability, had been modified by the force of circumstances now 
into a crusade, now into a mercantile expedition to Calicut, and 
was capable of figuring as a hundred other more or less genuine 
things without losing its ultimate aim — the liberation of Pales- 
tine — or the enthusiasm that shone like a grain of gold in its 
innermost recesses. But unfortunately the enthusiasm was hidden 
by a mountainous deposit of sin and lies, whereas Molcho’s ec- 
stasy burned as brightly within him as on the surface. 

To be faced with the desertion of his pupils was by no means 
the worst. He feared that Molcho, by talking in this ingenuous and 
unexceptionable way, might not only lead the pupils astray but 
create havoc in the world outside —at Badajoz or Lisbon —and 
quite involuntarily wreck the whole scheme at the last moment. 
That the words of his “ son ” should prove to be his worst enemies 
— this was indeed the bitterest pill of all he had had to swallow. 

He rode into Lisbon and was feverishly active there for 
some days. He sought out all the higher authorities and tried to 
efface the bad impression which the impudent notice on the cathe- 
dral door must have made. Fortunately Eliahu had not been men- 
tioned in that connexion. No bad news had come from Badajoz 
but the Sar had waited anxiously for what the next few days 
might bring forth. 

As he rode home across open country along the borders of a 
deserted vineyard, the anxiety became almost unbearable. At sun- 
set his suite dismounted for a short rest. Wild boars could be seen 
tearing across this arable land, which had run to waste and was 
carpeted with dead leaves and broken vine poles —a sad sight 
and one not uncommon in this once carefully husbanded country 
whose population were on the sea or in foreign lands, questing for 
gold. And Reubeni thought: the Holy Land lies out there as de- 
serted as this strip —no, even more burnt up. No one will save it. 
I shall go under. The world is not to be put in order. 

He felt he must get away from his retinue and he went up to 
the top of the vineyard and looked the red autumn sun in the face 
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once more before it sank in brown, smoke-like clouds. Oh, how he 
had longed to go down like this good, blinking, satisfied sun at 
the end of a day’s work! Sorrowfully he recalled his visit to 
Molcho’s bedside and his relief at welcoming him as his son and 
successor. A delirium! He felt with deadly certainty that he would 
have to complete his task alone. His heart failed him at the thought 
of his solitude and the prospect of many years of toil. The icy 
shock of the night wind rushing past him to overtake those many 
years, struck terror to his soul. 

“ Move on! Move on! ” he cried, breaking up the camp amen- 
ities which his suite had just settled down to enjoy. 

It seemed to him unpardonable that the boy should have let 
him down. It was the keenest wound ever inflicted on him. The 
ride home (“ faster, faster! ”) jerked all his bad feelings to the 
surface. I thought too highly of him, he told himself. Not only 
in this case. His honesty and straightness even I made too much 
of. Was I supposed to do all the deceiving? Why, didn’t he come 
to me in a false beard and mask! “ Garcia de Noronha” —a 
fine name. Invented or stolen, I wonder? No matter, it sounds 
well. A clever idea. Who would have thought it of the lad? Neither 
a better nor a worse swindle than my descent, traced back to King 
David. Or better than that, really — for he has one thing that 
I lack: the look of unembarrassed, naive simplicity that his face 
wears. And that is the lowest kind of deceit. For the dreamy 
guilelessness of those smooth red cheeks is a cloak for intrigues 
which, if I indulged in them, would add a whole network of crafty 
wrinkles to my already deeply-lined face. 

The Sar arrived in Santarem deeply humiliated by his un- 
worthy thoughts, the injustice of which was sharply present to him. 

It was midnight when he drew up before his palace. In the 
garden were voices, torches—who had given the pupils per- 
mission for this festivity? 

In white robes under the palms! Like the white Cabbalists 
who are shown celebrating the “ Chillula ” — or mystic marriage 
of death and union of the soul with God — on the tomb of Simon 
bar Jochai. 

Here, too, they were dancing. The pupils had formed a ring, 
holding hands and stepping to right and left alternately. A sway- 
ing chain. And there was singing and fiddling. The servants — old 


Tuvya among them — were bringing up piles of oranges, peaches, 
pomegranates and honey cake. 

No wonder that the whole scene seemed to mock the Sar 
in his misery. Those white linen robes: by whose authority were 
the pupils, who like all Jews habitually wore solemn black, al- 
lowed such things? Before he could ask his eye fell on Molcho, 
beaming in their midst. He also wore a long white robe, which 
looked the more extraordinary on him in that he had never before 
laid aside the dress of a Portuguese gentleman. 

“We are celebrating the recovery of our friend Molcho,” said 
a timid voice apologetically. 

Reubeni ignored it. With a glance he summoned Molcho, 
who obediently came up to him. 

“Who gave you permission to wear Jewish costume? ” 

“T thought P 

Really, just like a pupil—and I the schoolmaster, rebuking 
him from the desk! thought Reubeni; but although he felt able to 
use his authority he promptly lost all desire to do so. Strange how, 
each time his anger rose against Molcho, something happened to 
make it seem unjustified, with the result that the bulk of it fell 
back on himself. 

He looked him up and down critically: Molcho — son, friend, 
slave, master, all these he was to him. How often he had looked 
at him like that— and been none the wiser. Molcho bore his 
scrutiny without a word of protest and the Sar knew that he would 
have stood in the same respectful attitude for hours. 

“T should have no objection to my pupils visiting you,” he 
said severely, ‘‘ but my own garden is closed to you. I ought not 
to have to say it. Surely prudence must have suggested it to you. 
Don’t you see that you risk bringing ruin on us all? ” 

Molcho bowed his head in silence. He accepts the blame, 
thought Reubeni; he has no pride before me. 

His hatred flamed up again. This unresisting submission 
defied all attacks. 

“ You are very inconsiderate, Diogo Pires,” he added, address- 
ing him by his Christian names by way of inflicting a deeper 
wound. “You bring your friends into extreme danger, Diogo 
Pires. Are all the white doves to be sacrificed for one ash-grey 
one? You revel in your joyousness, Diogo Pires, but you do not 
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ask what is happening around you. Was it your advice which 
drove Eliahu away from us into the place of destruction? ” 

The question was intended to sting. But Molcho’s eyes looked 
up in childlike innocence. Even the use of the detested name had 
not wounded him. Humiliation it was— but then humiliation 
was definitely what he wanted. As long as he bent he could not be 
broken. “ Your servant has never spoken to Eliahu on the sub- 
ject,” he replied quietly. 

The Sar expected no other answer. “ That is not all,” he 
continued, threateningly. “They are asking about you in Al- 
meirim and Lisbon. Did it not occur to you that the Council of 
Supplication, your office, must be looking for you when you have 
been away for weeks without leave? What steps have you taken 
to provide an even tolerably plausible excuse? I should be sorry 
to think you had been leading a carefree existence without a 
thought of the consequences of your action. Supposing you were 
found in our garden, dressed as a Jew, with the unmistakable 
mark of the covenant on your body, the covenant into which you 
forced your own way! It would mean the stake for you —and 
death for us. And our eight ships, on which we are to sail to Cha- 
bor, sunk before they set sail.” Having piled up the agony, Reubeni 
looked around him to enjoy the effect both of the receding danger 
and of his triumph. “ Meanwhile I have not been idle in Lisbon. 
All that can be done to efface Eliahu’s foolishness I have done. 
I also put in a word for you. Leave of absence has been secured 
for you but it now expires. You had an accident when riding and 
have been under the care of a townsman of Santarem.” 

His words had hardly died away when the impressive still- 
ness, in which everyone was to have time to ponder the master’s 
wisdom and forethought, was broken in upon by Tuvya. Stumbling 
along, he tripped over a tree trunk and dropped his plates with 
a clatter. The pupils lifted him up and warned him to be quiet, 
but a few of them laughed. 

Reubeni professed not to have noticed the incident. “I now 
advise you, Solomo Molcho, to lay aside these clothes and leave 
Santarem in the same unknown guise in which you entered it. You 
will return to the court of your king. Your secret remains your 
secret. And if you do not wish to cost us our lives, understand 
that in future you must avoid us.” An almost inaudible muttering 


arose among the pupils, coming from their lips for they did not 
dare to use their lungs. 

The Sar turned to them as if to confirm it: “ He desires noth- 
ing but death. It is his strongest wish, he has told us so. But you, 
do you really want to be dragged to death with him? ” 

A false note and he knew it. There was always a false note 
when he said anything against Molcho. It was like a curse. Even 
if he could not see why it was false, the others felt it, and it was 
like a shadow falling between them and himself. 

There it was again, the shadow on the sad, almost hostile 
faces. They resented Reubeni’s effort to pull them out of danger 
and obviously bore Molcho no malice for bringing them into it. 

Was everything permitted to him? Nothing to Reubeni? 
He had totally forgotten that he was at the height of his 

victory. With his rival banned there could be no more opposition. 
There it was, his victory, but he could not enjoy it. All of them 
wanted to die with Molcho, all of them. Did I not myself feel 
like dying with him on that day when I kissed his beautiful lips, 
when he seemed nearer to death than to life! 

\Heavy at heart he leaned against a tree and gazed into the 
torchlight, seeing nothing but the pictures of his mind. Ah yes, 
it would be bliss to die with this youth, he reflected sadly. “ The 
dying Molcho I was permitted to love; the living I may not.” 

It was one of those moments when a single gesture or a word 
may reveal more of the soul’s secrets than whole years of placid 
existence. 

Molcho came close up to the Sar and made a movement to 
take his hand — the first time he had ventured. His eyes pleaded. 
With his left hand he tore his linen robe in two across his chest. 
There! said the gesture, take it, take my heart, take everything. 
Only do not ask the one thing of me, Master; do not drive me 
away from you— Oh, not that! 

All the glowing love of a young soul was in his look, and 
into it as into a warm bath Reubeni plunged. Above all he was 
anxious that Molcho should not lose his dignity and beg for mercy. 

' Affectionately he pressed the hand that was feeling for his. A cove- 
nant even at parting! He felt like Balaam, who came to curse but 
stayed to bless. 

And Molcho did not lose his dignity. Involuntarily Reubeni 
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had helped him. How admirable were the disciple’s sorrowful, 
beautiful words: “As a penance I will take it upon myself. And 
it shall take the place of the thirty-nine strokes of the scourge, 
which have long been my due because of the years I have spent 
in error.” 

Adoration and approval on all faces. 

Even Tuvya, no longer a disturbing element, had sunk into 
an attitude of ecstatic devotion and was following the scene, so 
inexplicable to his poor weak brain, as if higher powers were 
manifesting their mysterious will through him, their lifeless tool. 

A universal conspiracy in Molcho’s favour — that was the 
only way to account for it, thought Reubeni. Did they not nod 
approval when he accused himself of the deepest guilt, was it nor- 
mal for men to excuse those who accused themselves? And yet, 
when he — Reubeni— tried to do good they stretched themselves 
across his path. 

Why refuse to acknowledge it? Why seek explanations? Why 
not simply sob out the truth: he is better than I! 

But it was Molcho who burst into sobs. The pupils, his 
backers and admirers, did not exist for him. His adoring glance 
was for the Sar alone. ‘‘ But my lord will not be angry with me 
for ever? He will appoint a time of penance, then allow me to 
return? ” 

The Sar was tempted to fling the truth at them all, though 
they could not have grasped it. Molcho’s web of guilt, punishment 
and anger was woven round something far nobler and sweeter than 
brutal truth. Why should he not open their eyes? “It is not a 
penance, Molcho. Neither am I in the least angry with you. I am 
sending you away from motives of worldly wisdom and caution. 
You must know that there comes a time — and this is it — when 
caution and worldly wisdom are worth more than the holiest 
penance.” 

The pupils stood aghast at this heresy. Even Tuvya shook 
his head energetically. 

But Molcho raised a radiant face. What had happened to 
him? Did he understand? And was there after all a bridge between 
the two worlds? 

The Sar felt obliged to clear away any flattering illusions. 
“And that is why you must never return and I must never see 


you again.” Then some mysterious force made him add in a 
strange voice that sang pain: “unless it be in the earthly or the 
heavenly Jerusalem.” 

Balaam’s blessing! 

The youth’s inspired face was raised in gratitude to the night 
sky and the wind. “I shall do as the Master commands.” 

Then he turned away into the darkness. Treading with light 
elastic step and bowed head — a human palm among the proudly 
erect palm trees — he made his way at a measured pace to the 
garden gate. 

How easy for him to obey, thought Reubeni. Far easier than 
for me to command. 

He staggered back to the palace with a gait as uncertain as 
the flickering torchlight. 
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Molcho’s assurance was unshaken but the Sar was anxious, 
and it was his anxiety and not Molcho’s assurance which was to 
be justified by events. 

A Franciscan called at the bishop’s palace in Badajoz and 
asked to see Firme-Fé. On being admitted he drew a dagger out 
of his cowl and laid out the dangerous informer with a single 
thrust. While the guard was engaged in trying to catch the monk 
— who had climbed on to the roof through the chimney and kept 
his breathless pursuers at bay for more than an hour —a crowd 
of strangers had entered the town, overpowered the remaining 
gaolers at the prison and released the Inquisition’s prisoners — 
men, women and children. The affair had been well prepared. Car- 
riages were in waiting to rush the fugitives over the frontier and 
into the mountainous province of Estremadura, where they scat- 
tered and eventually reached the coast by various routes. Thus 
the Maranos of Campo Major won their victory. Only the monk 
was left, a voluntary victim in the hands of the enemy. 

He was put to the rack and horribly tortured but not a word 
could be dragged from him. Even his name and origin remained 
unknown though it was evident that he was a Jew disguised in 
monk’s dress. Several applications of the torture were made, in 
defiance of the letter of the Inquisition. But although the Church’s 
mildness forbade repetition the torture might be “ continued,” 
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and these continuations could be applied to hardened offenders at 
intervals until he was at the point of death. 

Reubeni sent two of his pupils to Badajoz to see the pris- 
oner. It was Eliahu. Reubeni had been sure of it. He knew too 
that Eliahu would betray nothing. No connexion between his court 
at Santarem and the deed at Badajoz would be suggested. 

Eliahu found release from his long dumb torment on the gal- 
lows. Yet there was danger. For during the days when excitement 
over Firme-Fé’s murder was at its height Molcho’s former host 
Aldyka had several times been seen stealing his way to the alcalde 
of Santarem. That was the weak point in the structure. 

Aldyka, being in the secret and also aware of Eliahu’s disap- 
pearance, must have been terrorized by the stories of the torture 
that came from Badajoz and were passed from mouth to mouth. 
Eliahu, on the rack, had stood firm; Aldyka, in danger of it, had 
capitulated. As one in the know he would be considered an accom- 
plice. Denunciation of others could alone save him. 

And in fact the alcalde came to take Reubeni prisoner. For- - 
tunately the royal seal, the letter of safe-conduct, could still protect 
him. But for how long? Aldyka was able to produce irrefutable 
proof, the proof of which Molcho, the king’s secretary, bore on 
his body. It was Molcho therefore who not only had brought in 
Aldyka the double dealer but in his own person provided Aldyka 
with his principal piece of evidence. 

“ T knew it,” cried Reubeni. “ All the wickedness of the world 
has not been able to beat me: it is the pure enthusiasm of the 
pure that is my downfall.” 

He did not intend to reproach Molcho however. There would 
be no reminder that the Sar had been right in every case, even in 
his suspicion of Aldyka. It was on another point that he wished to 
speak to him. All that could be saved of Reubeni’s scheme must 
be saved. This dangerous piece of evidence must be got out of 
the country, out of sight. Reubeni might then still be able to 
defend his position with the king and exploit all means to attain 
his end. In his heart he no longer believed in the miracle but he 
shrank from admitting to himself that it was simply and solely 
his anxiety for Molcho’s safety that was driving him to take 
this step. 

They met half-way between Lisbon and Santarem in the 
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village of Salvaterra, beside the deserted vineyard that had already 
witnessed Reubeni’s despair. 

“T did not think I should meet you again,” said the Sar 
to his disciple, “and least of all under such circumstances.” 

The facts were quickly told. But Molcho, instead of being 
startled by Aldyka’s betrayal, instead of acknowledging that not 
even the most secret cellar-synagogue was traitor-proof, expressed 
his awe and wonder at the secret workings and righteous ways of 
the world’s ruler. To the Sar he seemed at that moment a trifle 
stupid — and he remembered that he had often come near to think- 
ing him so before. Once more it was borne home to him that, while 
for himself everything was difficult, for Molcho everything was 
easy and simple — and that without any effort on his part to get 
off easily. 

It is just that he stands in high favour with God as with men, 
he reflected. And with me— higher than I stand in my own 
favour. The very fact that his hands are always warm to the 
touch, that his superb movements are so symmetrical for all their 
spontaneity, is enough to bring one within his spell. Ill humour 
vanishes at the sound of that rich, sweet voice. 

“JT knew, Master,’ began Molcho, “that you would send 
for me tonight. Last night your soul was with me, the old man on 
whose snow-white robe gleams the splendour of the ‘ ancient of 
days.’ He prepared me for the great task you are going to give me.” 

Such an opening could not fail to irritate the Sar however. 

“Tt is a fact that you are now to be faced with the great 
task,” he said. “‘ You are to leave the land of your birth and me 
forthwith; to go over the sea to the Sultan’s domains — to Salo- 
nica, or Adrianople, or to the Cabbalists at Safed. Somewhere so 
far away that you cannot be pursued.” 

“My lord makes me very happy,” cried Molcho joyfully. 

Reubeni shrank back. ‘“‘ I am sending you from me for ever.” 

“ But as a messenger to carry your truth to distant countries 
and islands. You have honoured me with the highest possible 
mission.” } 

Was it envy of Molcho’s invulnerability that made Reubeni 
long to explode the mountain of lies which crushed him day and 
night? No doubt the actual pain of holding back his secret for so 
many years had something to do with it, but it was as if a new 
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note had been sounded, the note of a gentle shepherd’s pipe. Com- 
passion seized him for the youth who believed in him so implicitly 
in his innocence and inexperience. And suddenly it burst from him: 
“ My child, my child, what truth of mine can you carry away 
with you when I am but a living lie! ” 

For hours he talked to him as they walked up and down the 
deserted vineyard. “I am no prince of Chabor,” he began, and 
proceeded to reveal everything: his home in Bohemia, his father’s 
profession, his own rightful name of David Lemel, his youth full 
of shame and the final resolve to remove the possibility of such 
shame from his whole race for ever. How this resolve had led him 
to the Mediterranean and into distant lands to seek the lost tribes 
of Israel and their free kingdom. Nothing did he omit. In Rome 
when he talked to Dinah, and later to Machiavelli, it had not 
been long before a bolt appeared to close the door of his confi- 
dence; but this time it was as if Molcho’s presence pushed the 
door wider and wider open so that everything poured out in a great 
stream, even that most unpleasant and painful memory of his 
actual visit to Chabor which was both the fundamental basis of his 
mission and the doubtful element in it. Yes, he had found it, had 
tracked it down through the fertile strip of land in the Arabian 
desert and made his way through the strictly guarded portal into 
the region inhabited by free, armed Jews. And they really lived 
there, the three hundred thousand of the stems of Reuben and 
Gad and half the stem of Manasseh — a Hebrew-speaking Bedouin 
people under their king Joseph and the seventy elders who reigned 
by his side. The warrior Reubeni existed too, the king’s brother, 
of whom Gerson, the old gatekeeper in Prague, had told him. The 
only thing was that this Sar Reubeni was now an old man who 
had long since made over the command of the army to his sons. 
But his word still counted, as David’s own body could testify. For 
it was just this Sar Reubeni who had been his most determined 
enemy, who had had him imprisoned and flogged, and would have 
had him killed had not the elders intervened. And it was his 
opinion which was accepted by all of them and finally passed for 
the decision of the king and his council: the opinion which dashed 
David’s hopes and for the time being put an end to his plans. The 
Jews of Chabor, announced Reubeni (the real Reubeni), were a 
free nation like other nations and the degenerate and unarmed 
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ees who had eslen) into eaplivieg in the West nal not be re- 
garded as their brothers, or even as relations. For such a connexion 
would put them to shame before all the other tribes. 

“And that is how it stands with me and my mission, my 
Molcho, The white silk flag with the letters: M. K. B. J. does ac- 
tually wave over that fortunate land, but the flag that you have 
seen in my possession is only an imitation of the real one.” 

He held back nothing. Once he had confessed the essentials 
there was no more point in hiding the minor stratagems with which 
he had bolstered up the main deception. With a certain pride — 
the pride of a juggler who leaves the stage to explain his tricks 
to a small, favoured circle— he let Molcho look into the ma- 
chinery which he had until then guarded so jealously. The yellow 
spots in his eyes were more vivid than ever. The demons danced 
and yelled. He exposed himself with an almost licentious joy. 
“ Tell me, why do you suppose I invariably spoke our holy tongue 
and took an interpreter with me, who translated the speeches on 
both sides? For I understood and spoke both Latin and Italian 
perfectly when I set foot in Venice. As a boy I read Boiardo and 
the Roman poets. Why then do you suppose I chose the round- 
about way through the Hebrew? ” 

“To do the holy language honour before princes and kings, 
my master.” 

The Sar looked startled. “ That too perhaps. Certainly it 
looks like it. I suppose you would hardly believe me if I told you 
it was mainly a ruse? Let me tell you: I took an interpreter so 
that I should have more time to consider what was said and be 
protected against unexpected questions. At first it was a very 
necessary precaution, before I had settled down into my role of 
king’s son and ambassador. The pope, who is very shrewd, said 
to me outright at my first audience that my mission was perhaps 
an exaggeration, possibly even quite untrue. A dangerous moment 
that! Without an interpreter I should not have survived it. Then, 
too — this is really unpleasant, don’t let it frighten you — as they 
thought I only understood Hebrew, they frequently uttered hee 
in my presence which were afterwards extremely useful to me.’ 

Molcho shuddered. “ Aha! I have brought him into line at 
last,” thought Reubeni. “ Now I can open his eyes for him.” He 
took a malicious joy in entering his friend’s dream-world and 
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destroying it, and his joy was not lessened, but possibly even 
increased, by the fact that he was destroying himself in so doing. 

“T fast often, as you know. And it was said that the elders 
in Chabor would hold many fasts until I returned to them. These 
elders, who knew nothing about me! Well—TI fast to keep my 
hot blood in order. That was why I once flogged myself in Rome; 
it was not by way of repentance or as penance for wrongdoing.” 

“Master, Master! ” cried Molcho loudly, as if to banish a 
spectre. His cry rang wailing through the vineyard. 

By the path stood a ruined watchman’s hut and here they sat 
down among the wreckage. A little brook babbled alongside and 
the full moon had come out of the clouds, flooding the ground with 
a dazzling chalk-white gleam. 

This dead man’s hand in the moonlight seemed to inspire 
Reubeni in his work of annihilation. With merciless vigour he went 
to work, pouring odium on every detail that might have roused 
his childlike friend’s respect and admiration. “ Yes, yes, my 
handsome page, you may be glad that you will have nothing more 
to do with me and my kind. I see you are wearing your Portu- 
guese doublet again like a good boy. That is right. As the wise 
man said: ‘God’s glory is man; man’s glory is his dress.’ You 
are well up in these things — you, with your clever disguises — 
and you will not deny me the approval of an expert. My tarboosh 
and burnous, my foreign tongue and my flag — have I not mas- 
queraded successfully with these? I calculated to a nicety the 
effect I should make. My departure from Venice, when they 
refused to lend me money and I suddenly departed with my gold- 
laced servants in a silver-mounted gondola, was a positive master- 
piece. Would anyone have dreamt that these dazzling fireworks 
represented my last farthing? It was even more successful than 
I hoped. Since then I have never wanted for money.’ 

His mocking smile at last roused Molcho to protest. Until then 
he had let everything pass over him as if it had been a discipline, 
but now he spoke. ‘“‘ And even if it were as my master represents 
it, everything was done, not for earthly honours, but to restore the 
Lord’s temple and the vineyards of Judah so that they should not 
lie desolate and destroyed like the one before us.” 

Reubeni sighed with a certain sense of relief, but he still 
fought against the comforting sensation of being understood. 


SOOx 
“That does not excuse the utter falseness of my position. Think 
a moment: the good people deceived, the pious kindly Cardinal 
of Viterbo —all who have believed in me! And if the structure 
falls, it buries not only me but our whole nation. 
“Think what I risk! Should anyone dare to take such 
risks? Believe me, I often feel myself weakening; sometimes in the 
night, fear kills me 3g 


“No, the Master shall come up like a lion. He is of good 
courage.” 

Courage, courage, — where did this key-word first come to 
him? That time in the boat, when he rowed past the city wall; and 
again, times without number. It was the key that gave access to 
all life’s mysteries. Always “courage.” Courage opened locked 
doors, fear was capable even of closing the unlocked ones. And 
here it was again on this youth’s lips. 

Reubeni was surprised to find him judging the amazing sit- 
uation so shrewdly and circumspectly. It was a side of his nature 
that had so far remained hidden. He had assumed him to be built 
into his dream-world, rash in his enthusiasms, almost silly; but 
now, when pressed, he had come out of his dreams to face reality 
squarely, had unfolded sagacity and kind sympathy. Reubeni’s 
heart melted completely in the warmth of such gentleness and 
unexpected reasonableness. He gave up the idea of making him- 
self worse than he was — merely to frighten Molcho — for that 
would have been flight once more, though flight in the opposite 
sense. The desire to flee had left him, the desire to be alone with 
his inhuman power of imagination. Rather did he wish to make 
confidences, to confess. To say the whole truth. More than once 
he had felt urged to it but always he had resisted. Before this 
friend — faultless, beautiful, and full of understanding, the last 
veil fell. ““ You saw me with scales in my hand. It is true I am 
always weighing. Weighing the evil that I have done, and must 
do, against the good that I hope to achieve. And the beam of the 
scales passes straight through my soul, which is torn by its up- 
and-down movements. My Molcho, I say it to you here in the 
presence of the Highest— for I know it to be true: there is no 
other way of salvation for our unhappy people. As the disease so 
is the cure. Our disease is of so unusual and terrifying a descrip- 
tion that it is only to be healed by the application of unusual and 
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terrifying remedies. Prayer has its terrifying side too. It makes 
contact with the supernatural orders to disturb them. We pray 
daily, but that is not enough. We must sin too — it is enjoined 
upon us. Don’t let the word frighten you. Have you any idea 
what sin is? Gerson, the old gatekeeper in the turret-room, knew. 
He told me a lot about the ‘ Dragon’s secret’ and taught me the 
‘ Secret of the seven kings’: it is that evil arises out of the bursting 
of those vessels which form the conducting organs between the 
spheres, the bursting being due to excessive communication of the 
divine abundance, the overflowing of divine mercy. That, then, 
is sin and it introduces a new chaos which builds its way up 
to a new order by seven steps. Only by this means is the world 
renewed. Listen, my Molcho. You dream dreams of sinlessness, but 
that is not the highest step. Did you never hear of Doctors who 
gave the body small doses of poison to produce a good effect by 
means of the irritant? In the same way the poison of sin is given 
us to use —in strict moderation and never for purposes of de- 
struction of course, and there is, I admit, always and ever the 
danger that we may destroy instead of healing. But then all life is 
danger. He who runs no risks is not living. And courage, courage 
as you yourself said, is the name of genuine piety. We Jews are 
not courageous enough. We don’t allow danger any place in our 
thought. Always we ask for protection, safety, and exact com- 
mands which can be obeyed. Oh, my father, who never took a step 
except in accordance with the law! 

“ How natural this fear of danger is too, when for centuries 
we have had so much — too much of it — of that which ministers 
to life when introduced in due proportions. In our case, we have 
been surrounded and overpowered by it in the midst of the le- 
gions of our enemies, and that is why we have turned our back 
on it —on it and the whole of life — and are become little and 
cowardly, can bark but no longer bite.”’ 

Then Reubeni divulged his final hopes. The Jews were to 
recover their courage and love of danger in their own land and 
humanity was to be richer by a new and healthy race. Even if it 
could only be done through the sin of war, which he had loathed, 
and the sin of lying, on which the whole scheme rested, he be- 
lieved that he was doing right in sinning after such a fashion. And 
just as, up till midnight, he had devoted all his zeal to abasing 
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himself before his friend and accusing himself of every real and 
imaginary shortcoming, so he now employed his eloquence in the 
hours before dawn in finding grounds of excuse for his mode of 
action, such was his relief at being able to speak openly. 

Molcho’s replies were admirable. He had taken his stand 
firmly on the basis of Reubeni’s invented and arrogant mission. 
Only from a certain caution in his manner could it be seen that 
he was moving on unfamiliar ground. But in a surprisingly short 
time he found himself again. Not that he was in agreement; he 
pointed out discrepancies where they occurred, but these were only 
in matters of detail. The main project he appeared to understand 
thoroughly and, what was more, to approve. It was this approval 
which filled the Sar with inexpressible consolation and pride. He 
felt much as he supposed a Christian must feel on being given 
absolution after a full confession. 

Morning dawned. Light breezes and the smell of grass — as 
in the Campagna that time after the night spent with Machiavelli. 
But that time the unburdening had not been complete. Today it 
had, and Reubeni felt the great bundle roll from him. 

By way of a close he explained that it was perhaps an exag- 
geration to call his whole plan a lie since it contained so much that 
was genuine. He was honestly anxious to train all the Jews of 
Europe in the use of arms, and the help he was asking from other 
states was to be only one side of a vast effort. And as for the 
auxiliary army from the East, he really believed that this would 
be ready when the time came. “ That is the most splendid thing 
about my plan,” he said jubilantly in his new-found confidence, 
“that it began in lies and ends in truth. Eight Portuguese ships 
with Jewish troops are to arrive in the Red Sea. And that takes 
away the ground from under our armed brothers’ feet in Chabor, 
for they can no longer despise us for being unarmed. The whole 
unnatural strangeness between the free Jews and ourselves will 
vanish and we shall unite. I have only forestalled the word that 
they will voluntarily use when they see our bravery and unbroken 
strength. And that will cause me to have been in truth their am- 
bassador. They will acknowledge it after the event. Then the 
army, fifty thousand strong, which I invented, was invented out 
of nothing — yet there it is, the fruit of my inventions in com- 
bination with the manning of our ships; there it is, strengthened 
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by new weapons. Who knows, perhaps my opponent the hero Reu- 
beni himself will stretch out his hand and say: ‘ That which I de- 
sired, and only opposed because I saw no hope of fulfilment — 
you have accomplished!’ ” 

But Molcho had not listened to these last statements. With 
the first streaks of red in the sky he had knelt down before David 
as if in silent prayer and he now murmured: “ Give me your 
blessing, Master! ” 

“‘ Master”? — even now! David was about to forbid him to 
use the title, which sounded like mockery after all these exposures, 
when he stopped short; for Molcho’s next words were a fervent 
confession of faith: “ It has been the hardest night of my life. You 
wished to test me, Master. Happy I, that I did not succumb to the 
temptation —— ” 

“What do you mean? What temptation? ” 

‘J mean that it is as clear to me as the day approaching from 
those mountains that your words were a fabrication. But my 
heart is not shaken. It still believes in you, the anointed Messiah 
Sar David Reubeni, sent by God from the kingdom of Chabor 
to redeem us from our sins. And only now, my Master, after this 
night of trial, do I feel worthy to be the messenger of your truth. 
Neither will you now refuse me your blessing.” 

Reubeni was crying. He could not look the youth in the face. 
With averted head he laid his hand on him. “ Go, my son,” he 
whispered, as though, in the boundless silence around them, some- 
one might hear him and desecrate this secret blended of shame, 
joy, disappointment, and love that thrilled him. ‘No evil can 
touch you, Salomo Molcho, for everything that touches you is 
turned into good. And so I bless you. With the blessing that comes 
from yourself. Go, my son, your faith has saved you.” 

He strode towards the thicket in which his servant waited 
with the horses. The rising sun seemed to him like a shield which 
reflected Molcho’s radiant virtue and by its gleam dispelled the 
mists and flooded the earth with light. 


20 


Since the Badajoz murder Reubeni had fallen out of favour 
at court. The suspicion attaching to him was confirmed by Mol- 
cho’s flight, for it was now obvious that the disturbances among 
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the Maranos arose in the Sar’s entourage. Not that Molcho could 
have improved matters by staying. However one looked at it, 
there was some intrinsic quality in Molcho which had sounded the 
knell of Reubeni’s elaborate scheme. 

He did not fail to produce his letter to the Constable in proof 
of his request to be relieved of Molcho’s visits; but there was 
abundant evidence that he had subsequently allowed him to come 
and to mix intimately with his pupils. And now the Secretary’s 
flight looked like a confirmation of the rumour that he had fallen 
back into Judaism. 

The king instructed the Sar that he must leave Portugal 
within two months. 

He was granted an audience, which passed off well enough. 
It was obvious that the king’s indignation had been fanned by 
those around him and was only on the surface. All that he could 
really bring up in reply to Reubeni’s protests was the old griev- 
ance. “‘ You came to disturb my kingdom by leading the Maranos 
back to Judaism. And all of them kiss your hand although I have 
forbidden it.” (It had been dinned into the childish monarch’s 
ears until he really believed it.) As so often before, the Sar was 
able to soothe the hurt child’s dignity. But now a real thought 
furrowed the royal brow. “ If you are not an agitator why did you 
allow your friend Diogo Pires, Secretary to my Court of Supplica- 
tion, to mutilate his body after the Jewish manner?” The king 
stamped his foot. “And why don’t you tell me where he is 
hiding? ” 

Always the same fatality! Reubeni had to admit that con- 
tradiction was useless. At the sound of that fabulously unlucky 
name he gave up the struggle. It only remained to ask for a royal 
letfer confirming the seriousness of the negotiations that had 
taken place. 

“ For whom do you want documentary evidence? ” 

“ For my brother King Joseph and for His Holiness the Pope 
— to prove that I have not relaxed my efforts.” 

It was clear to Reubeni that he would have to return to 
Rome. At the papal court there were shrewd, far-seeing and truly 
human politicians who were not befogged fanatics. To begin all 
over again and find new ways starting from Rome — that was 
the plan firmly rooted in his undaunted heart. 
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Both the king and his brother the Cardinal Infanta Henrique 
wished to have another sight of the flags which had roused their 
curiosity before. But the Sar declined with dignity. “ These flags,” 
he said, “constitute a sign between myself and the tribes of 
Israel. Not until our army is drawn up in battle array shall I again 
unfurl them.” 

“ Accept our faith, and I will make you one of our army 
commanders,” the cardinal ventured to suggest. 

The Sar found no difficulty in maintaining his composure in 
the face of such imbecility. “I should not like to figure in the 
eyes of my brother and the elders of Chabor as Noah’s raven, 
which was sent out from the ark but failed to return,” he said. 

Grim and self-possessed he returned to Santarem, but as he 
entered the palace, which he was so soon to leave, his courage 
failed him. He opened the cupboard in which the flags were 
stored. A dusty moldering smell as of old clothes met him. How 
lifeless and forlorn all this embroidered, partially tattered silk 
looked, propped up against the wall there, with no suggestion of 
the splendour it had had as the herald of advancing masses. Flags, 
yes — but no army! His failure seemed to stab him in the eye. 

A few days later, a messenger brought the king’s document 
—a formal expression of the monarch’s regret that he was at pres- 
ent unable to give his support to the ambassador of Chabor’s 
scheme for an allied campaign, admirable as it seemed to him, as 
his military forces were engaged in other enterprises. 

This was accompanied by a letter of safe-conduct for the 
ambassador, his suite, and his property. In addition a good ship 
was to be placed at his disposal in Tavira harbour at the state’s 
expense and a present of three hundred ducats handed to him 
from the king. In all the country towns and villages through 
which Reubeni passed there was deepest dejection among the 
Maranos. They all of them felt that a great hope had been 
dashed. It was feared too, that the Inquisition would not delay its 
coming much longer. It was only a brief respite that the Sar had 
obtained. The light was already failing. 

Reubeni rode silent and unapproachable at the head of his 
train, his face as rigidly set as on his arrival in Portugal. He was 
fasting again. No change was obvious in him. Vet the pupils’ 
faces wore a look of disappointment; and even if that had not 
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been so obvious there was no mistaking the oats of the 
officials. Reubeni had entered the country as an independent per- 
sonage, and in every village the alcalde and guard of honour had 
turned out to greet him in the king’s name. But now, although 
the guard was there as before at each halting place, it was more 
as if he were a prisoner. He was forbidden to spend the night in 
a Marano’s house; and the soldiers also saw to it that no Maranos 
should have access to him. (This was an order from above, as the 
procedure was the same in every case.) 

At Coruche and at Mora things took an ugly turn and the 
guard had all it could do to hold off the mobs who wanted the 
blood of the “ Jewish King.” 

Scurrilous pamphlets and drawings appeared. In some of the 
towns the Maranos were attacked, with the result that a number 
were killed or wounded. 

At Deja a few young Maranos pushed their way through to 
the Sar in spite of all the barriers. He received them tenderly, for 
now, when all was lost, he could allow his feelings full play. “ Trust 
in God,” he told them; ‘‘ you will live to see the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. This time I am not here to take you with me. We still 
have much fighting and praying to do before we can enter into 
possession and make the prescribed sacrifices. All I am here for 
this time is to tell you that help and the end of your tribulations 
are near.” 

Very refreshing was the behaviour of the country judges in 
some of the villages. They had welcomed David respectfully on 
his outward journey, and in spite of a hint from the town authori- 
ties that a complete change of front was indicated, they showed 
themselves rather more friendly than before and came out with 
the request to see the famous flags. Reubeni’s mouth twitched 
painfully as he gave the order to fetch the flags out of the baggage 
and display them. He could not refuse these good simple people 
though he had not given way to the king. The peasants and their 
wives thronged round the flags, admiring the fine stitching, the 
arms, and the mystic signs. And now in every village Reubeni 
was met with the same request, for the fame of the banners had 
preceded him. It became a positive torment to him but he exhib- 
ited them patiently every time. Finally he came to regard it as a 
righteous punishment that these symbols of his deception and his 
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shipwrecked plan should be flaunted before him on this disgrace- 
ful retreat; that his ears should be full of the praise showered on 
the wonderful embroidery and gold decorations — praise which 
to him was hollow mockery. 

But these friendly receptions had been in the minority. 

Again he was attacked. And no royal safe-conduct could pro- 
tect him against the thieves who fell on him almost at the end of 
his journey, near Tavira, and ran off with a large part of his 
possessions. 

As he neared the coast some of his servants, who were no 
longer inclined to throw in their lot with him since danger threat- 
ened, now took to their heels. More than one of the pupils also 
vanished. The alcalde of Tavira refused to have anything to do 
with him. The three hundred ducats had not arrived. Officially 
nothing had been heard about them. And neither in Tavira or 
Lagoa was a suitable vessel with trustworthy seamen to be had. 
A servant sent by Reubeni to report to the king never came back. 
Every kind of obstacle was put in the Sar’s way. At last a letter 
arrived from the king containing a harsh reminder that he had 
now been four months instead of two on his way. Reubeni found 
himself obliged to hire a ship with sailors from elsewhere at his 
own expense, although he had been warned that the captain was 
a treacherous fellow. It took a week to patch up the wretched 
vessel and the Sar paid down two hundred ducats in advance for 
the voyage to Italy. 

At night, just before the ship sailed, the town watch came 
on board to make a most humiliating search on the plea that 
Maranos might be hiding on board in defiance of orders. The op- 
portunity was taken to deprive the Sar and his suite of all weapons 
despite their strong protests. 

How it seared Reubeni’s soul! He had come to request arms 
for the whole of Israel, and now the king, instead of lending him 
weapons, had taken away those that he had. 

And so he left Portugal. 
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After a short voyage the captain landed on the Spanish coast . 
at Almeria. 

The Sar was promptly arrested. He knew that it must be so. 
No Jew was allowed to set foot in Spanish territory. 


Neither his letter from the king of Portugal, nor the recom- 
mendations from the Curia could help him. To prison he had to 
go. Meanwhile some of his pupils and servants got away by other 
vessels. The little band of the faithful grew steadily smaller. 

It would have been astonishing if thieves had not taken their 
haul from the unprotected ship. Soon there was but little left of all 
Reubeni’s possessions. Indeed the captain all but got away with the 
ship and its contents. But the alcalde, a man of honour, had the 
sails brought into his house and no amount of abuse from 
the captain had any weight with him. Finally from Granada there 
came a message that the Emperor Charles had ordered the jour- 
ney to go forward. 

Not even this was enough to protect the Sar. When a storm 
made another landing on the Spanish coast necessary and they put 
in at Cartagena, the Grand Inquisition of Murcia ordered the Sar 
to be taken into custody. In vain did he show the imperial war- 
rants, which expressly permitted him to land in any part of the 
empire. Inquisitio Superior Mundi Regibus. And in fact the In- 
quisition proved stronger than the lords of the earth. For a severe 
inquiry was held and Reubeni and his followers retained until it 
had been proved beyond all doubt that there were no members 
of the church among them. 

Thus the icy finger gave him his first warning. 

How he longed to be back in the moral beauty and unpreju- 
diced atmosphere of Rome. His whole hope lay in the pope, as 
whose ambassador he still regarded himself. 

But on his release from the provincial prison he heard the 
terrible news that Rome had been stormed and laid in ashes by 
the emperor’s Spanish and German troops. Not even the Vandals 
had wrought such havoc. The unhappy Clement, left powerless 
in his beleaguered castle of St. Angelo, was pleading for mercy 
from his Christian emperor. 

Reubeni realized that this probably meant the end of his 
plan. Only now, for the first time, did it occur to him that a higher 
power was showing itself not disposed to redeem Israel in his 
chosen way; that his whole effort might well prove to have been 
wasted. Rome, he reflected, had ever been Israel’s enemy. For 
five hundred years the Jews had hoped for her downfall. Was it 
not strange that it should fall at the moment when it had begun 
to be friendly towards them? 
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It was too much. He could feel heaven’s wrath through the 
merciless dealings of destiny. His courage wavered. He could de- 
cide nothing, see no consolation anywhere. Molcho came into his 
mind. He had heard nothing of him since that night in the vine- 
yard. Should he try to find him? And where, then? All things 
considered, it seemed best to return to Rome and pick up the 
threads of his scheme as best he could under the ruins. 

But the voyage had worse things in store for him. On the 
coast of Provence his ship foundered. 

The governor, Monsieur de Claramonte, had him brought to 
Avignon in order to extort an enormous ransom for his person 
from the Jewish communities of Southern France. Any posses- 
sions he still had were now seized. All his companions scattered, 
leaving only the faithful Tuvya to follow him to prison. 

It was two years before the Jewish communities of Carpen- 
tras and Avignon got together the money for his ransom, and 
even so they had had to appeal to Jews of other countries. During 
those two years the Sar and ambassador, in whom no one seemed 
to believe any more, remained in strict seclusion, cut off from all 
the world. He bore it patiently and uncomplainingly. 

It seemed indeed as if his mind recovered the peace which 
had deserted it when he heard of the destruction of Rome. He re- 
covered his elasticity and his tireless spirit began to build up his 
scheme anew. 

At times it worried him that he had no information about 
the world changes that might have taken place during his im- 
prisonment. 

At last he was given his freedom. He immediately set out for 
Italy. Penniless and poorly clad, with Tuvya for sole attendant, he 
arrived unnoticed in Rome in the autumn of 1529, the same Rome 
into which he had ridden one spring, five years before, on his white 
Barbary horse with a dazzling retinue. 
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It was by no means the same Rome however. The actual state 
of the ruined city and its starving, plague-stricken inhabitants 
was far more terrible than anything Reubeni had imagined. 

More than two years had passed since the “ Sacco di Roma ” 
and still everything lay in ruins. Scarcely a house remained 
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undamaged. Even the wretched huts of the water-carriers had not 
been spared. No one could contemplate building in an impover- 
ished city which had lost two-thirds of its inhabitants. The return 
of the pope from Orvieto had not altered the situation. Never 
would the gay full life of Rome return. Everything had become 
sober, gloomy, rigid as death. 

Day by day there were processions in all the churches; on all 
the squares, preachers exhorted men to repent. 

The various Orders had fallen back on strict observances. 
Franciscans slept on bare boards, ate cooked food twice a 
week only and lived on bread and fruit between. Spain’s spirit 
of gloom had conquered, not only in the field, but in the people’s 
minds. 

The great revulsion had destroyed many of the hopes of 
awakening humanity and among the many schemes that had 
foundered was Reubeni’s — and that none of the greatest. 

David sought out the hospitable house of Goritz von Luxem- 
burg and the scene of those happy meetings in the Forum of Tra- 
jan: he found a burnt-out field. From between the antique ruins 
of the Capitol hill the new ruins showed their skeleton teeth. 
Landsknechts had devastated the villa. The valuable old manu- 
scripts and the writings of the owner’s Humanist friends they had 
used to spread under the horses in place of straw. As for the old 
man, the kindly senex Corycius, he had fled to Mantua and died 
there of exhaustion and heart-break. 

“ And I wanted war! ”’ Reubeni’s smile was that of a mad- 
man and the lean housekeeper of the former villa broke off his 
tale in embarrassment. But Reubeni continued to talk to him as 
if he were sure of being understood. “So it is, friend. I wanted 
war — and I got it. Here it is.” 

Rome’s artists and learned men were either dead or scattered 
to all corners of the world. Gone was all that new life which, even 
in its errors, had been so fruitful and far-reaching. Reubeni in- 
quired for Machiavelli and learned that the great patriot, who 
had dreamed of a great and united Italy, had lived just long 
enough to see the humiliation of his fatherland in the fall of Rome 
and had then died in despair. Aretino had found a new home in 
Venice. Michelangelo was in Florence, which, as chief inspector 
of the fortifications, he was defending against the imperial army 
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and the pope. Others with wine the Sar had been intimate had 
made their escape to Ancona or Naples. Any of them who still 
lived in Rome were in strict seclusion. The good cardinal Egidio di 
Viterbo, for instance, whose palace with all its collections and 
books had gone up in flames during the “ Sack,” was living in a 
modest way in the Augustine monastery —an old man bowed 
with grief who received nobody. 

Some of the landsknechts’ leaders were mentioned shudder- 
ingly by name in connexion with the most hideous burnings, tor- 
tures, and extortions. One had worn a silver shield on his breast, 
inscribed: “Enemy of God and of Pity.” In the course of his 
inquiries David also heard the name of Hannes Sindelfinger. 
Further questioning revealed that the wife of this German, — 
Monica Pertschiitzin — he forced himself to pronounce the name 
that he had steadily avoided even in his thoughts — had been 
picked up, almost dead, in the streets after the army retired. She 
had died in the hospital of St. John of the French disease, like so 
many other women of the camp. 

Monica, the child from the Frog Smithy, the lovely daughter 
of the blacksmith! 

It was a cold rainy afternoon when David called at the hos- 
pital. The attendants had seen so much misery that they could not 
recall any particular cases. The name stood recorded however, and 
David gazed long at the letters before he turned to go. 

On the stairs he stopped to ask a monk which of the sick 
women lying there was the poorest and most suffering. He was 
shown a poor girl from Frascati, stricken with leprosy, who had 
been forsaken by her sweetheart and whose baby had just been 
born blind. 

David went up to the bed and took off his cloak. It was his 
solitary possession and he handed it to the astonished girl. Then 
without a word he went out into the rain. 
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He was very cautious in his visits to the Jewish quarters for 
he had no desire to be recognized until a favourable moment 
should occur. As a preliminary he wished to be well posted in the 
political and private circumstances of the men with whom he was 
to deal: this had ever been his way and the basis of his success. 


His first inquiries concerned the pope, whom he hoped even- 
tually to approach. But he was repeatedly told that the pope was 
so broken by calamity as to be entirely under the emperor’s thumb. 
The reports proved to be true. Clement, the charming, worldly- 
wise sceptic and philosopher, travelled with great pomp to Bo- 
logna to hold out the hand of apology and reconciliation — of 
alliance even— to the man whose troops had desecrated Rome. 
Finally he crowned him emperor in the cathedral of St. Petronius, 
thereby admitting defeat in the clearest possible way. 

At high mass the emperor Charles V performed the ancient 
rites, acting as deacon and handing the plate with the host and 
lustral vessels, “so beautifully and impressively that all around 
him were amazed and delighted, for it was as if he had been used 
to such things and had had long practice in them.” And on leav- 
ing the church the destroyer of Rome held the pope’s stirrup for 
him — and Clement permitted it. What could be hoped for from 
him when he accepted this mock homage? 

The report of it from Bologna was like poison in Reubeni’s 
nostrils. He had found a hiding-place for himself in a cave under 
the ruined theatre of Marcellus. Actually the cave had been fitted 
out as a habitation and workshop by a shoemaker. But there 
was, at the back of it, a broad stone staircase which had perhaps 
originally led to a gallery, and this the shoemaker now made over 
to the two friends, Reubeni and Tuvya, out of pity. The two 
highest steps, covered with straw, served them as sleeping-places; 
the lower ones were their seat and table respectively. 

Thus they were near the Jews’ street but not in it — which 
was exactly what Reubeni liked. He was now able to go in and 
out of the Jews’ square, the Tiber island and Trastevere. Soon he 
discovered his extreme caution to be superfluous. No one turned 
his head to look at him. Who indeed would have looked for the 
Sar and commander in a beggar like that? His temples had 
become hollow, the thick black beard was perceptibly grey. Neither 
flag nor outlandish costume was there to attract attention. All 
such things had been scattered to the four winds in the course 
of his lamentable journeys since the departure from Tavvia. 
Dressed in a worn and shapeless smock Reubeni was able to mix 
unnoticed among the crowd. 

The Jews’ quarter in Rome had also been plundered. Joseph 
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been pleasant was trampled underfoot, blown away. 

There seemed to be little left of the old families of Roman 
Jews. New faces everywhere. In the ruins fugitives were housed. 
For the Jews were fleeing incessantly; the only difference was 
that the fugitives now came from different parts of the world. 
Evil words smote Reubeni’s ear in these haunts of misery. Mali- 
cious tales were abroad of there having been many Maranos 
among the Spanish soldiers who sacked the city. It was said that 
the proud prelates and nobles of Rome had trembled before 
many a secret Jew. “ Our revenge for Edom! ” Reubeni blushed 
for shame at the words. It was just this mean type of sin that he 
had wanted to root out for good. By his own great and sinful 
work — from which God had withheld his blessing. 

Did they still speak of Reubeni and his project among the 
Jews? Not a word. The recent overwhelming distress had wiped 
out all recollection of the time when, for a space, all hearts had 
beat higher. 

And yet it had not been quite obliterated. Here and there 
he heard occasional mention of a messenger from Reubeni, who 
in distant lands —in Adrianople — had preached and converted 
the unbelievers. 

“ Did the Sar also preach in Rome when he was here? ” 

The question was not understood. These people evidently 
were quite indifferent as to whether their position were lightened 
by sermons or other unusual means. They turned to everyone 
who would promise them anything. 

Then one day came news of Reubeni’s messenger in Anconia. 
It was said that he had boldly upheld the advantages of Judaism 
over the Christian faith, to which he had formerly belonged in the 
presence of the bishop. 

And now Reubeni knew that it was Molcho who was draw- 
ing near. 

The news now came thick and fast. The messenger had sent 
the pope a document containing prophecies. He had seen the 
bird Krum, the bird of the Flood, in a dream, sitting on the castle 
of St. Angelo. That betokened a great flood in Rome. Other 
prophecies concerned a second flood that was to take place in a 
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distant northern land, the appearance of two comets over Rome, 
and an earthquake in Portugal. 

His words were quoted among the people. “ The age of love 
is at hand. Then the materialization of the body will cease and 
the heavens will know the law of the Creator.” 

Reubeni could feel the strange force spreading itself around 
him. There they were again, those sweet, shrill, magical cries of 
enthusiasm which he had tried in vain to withstand. A different 
way from his own. Perhaps a better? An unconsidered way, this 
rushing forward in joyful exuberance; a risking of everything 
in the confidence of youth. Yet what had Molcho to risk? Since he 
was determined to die and wished for nothing but a martyr’s death, 
every obstacle was but a bridge for him. That was the advantage 
he had over Reubeni. But the other side of the picture showed that 
hundreds of enthusiasts and pure hearts of his sort had worked in 
Israel without bringing the redemption a step nearer. To save the 
people a different form of exertion was necessary, a form which 
no one had yet tried. Reubeni knew that he was unique. He was 
left with his work of lying, of self-denial, of roguery — his shame- 
ful yet essential work which could not be replaced by the most 
dazzling immaculacy. Who could understand this? It was a deep 
secret between God and his chosen one, a secret which could be 
shared by no sympathizer, no friend. 

He was determined to hide from Molcho this time. 

The joy of meeting after years of separation he simply did 
not feel. All he felt was fear of Molcho — fear for his project, 
which this time had to be nourished more carefully than ever and 
would bear no exposure to rough winds. But he also felt a more 
physical kind of fear, fear for himself. On self-examination he 
found himself as terribly afraid of Molcho as his servant Tuvya 
was of himself. (He always kept a respectful distance of ten steps 
between himself and his master.) 

Soon he heard that the messenger had arrived in Rome and 
had at once been received by the pope. 

That which the master had not dared after months of prep- 
aration had been easily obtained by his pupil, who in all proba- 
bility had walked straight in without giving a thought to the 
importance of this audience or to the position in which the pope 
was now placed. He might, in his ignorance of diplomary, have 
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Bonbarded him with Be: of yuddienn one one took such 
frank gaucherie seriously. 

Reubeni’s task when he interviewed the pope had been a 
very different proposition. There had been no room for empty 
chatter then; for his object was to obtain subsidies, and with 
such an object in view forethought, and not theatrical effect, was 
desirable. 

He was wrong however in his estimation of the effect Molcho 
would have on the pope. A remarkably deep impression had been 
made; it was said that the pope desired to see the Jewish mes- 
senger daily and had faith in his prophecies. That Reubeni could 
understand too. Before, when the pope was in a strong position, 
he welcomed the politician, wanted life; now, in his humiliation, 
he sought refuge in the arms of a visionary. 

All the same this new development set him pondering. He 
reminded himself that with all his labour and forethought he had 
in the end failed to get his subsidies, while Molcho in some 
mysterious way was apparently able more and more to win the 
pope’s confidence. Much was made of the dropping of the papal 
bull confirming the introduction of the Inquisition into Portugal. 
This was ascribed entirely to Molcho’s influence. Molcho in fact 
was, to the Jews, the saviour of their race. It was bitter indeed for 
the Sar: the one tangible result that he had achieved in the course 
of his incredibly ambitious program, was now attributed to an- 
other. It was as if nothing were to be left him, not even this mod- 
est result, which though a minor item in his vast undertaking 
ranked undeniably as an achievement. He was unwilling to admit 
that he was jealous of Molcho’s success. Sternly he fought down 
the feeling; for was it not all one through whom the lot of the 
unhappy nation was made easier? That it should happen at all was 
what mattered — well he knew it! Yet his emotions on the subject 
were strangely mixed. 

Many things occurred to destroy his self-control and rouse 
evil thoughts in him. The great sensation which Molcho’s con- 
quest of the pope made on the Jews of Rome, the homage, the 
talk of a Messiah, the voices in the Arch of Titus, the healings 
and miracles: all these things, reminiscent of the Sar’s own descent 
upon Rome, recurred in due course. Once the saying went round 
that Molcho had taken his seat among the beggars on the Tiber 
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bridge and would soon reveal himself as the Messiah. Just what 
they said of me, reflected Reubeni. He fills my place as com- 
pletely as if I were already dead, chokes the breath out of my 
living body. 

Another time, there were reports of the flag that Molcho 
carried with him. A flag too? What could that mean? How had 
Molcho come by it? Would it emerge finally that Molcho, too, 
had discovered the free tribes of Chabor and had had a more 
friendly reception than Reubeni? Was he the rightful ambassador 
of Chabor? 

Am I really being driven to compete in everything I do with 
this boy? He asked himself. I have no desire to do it. He is 
nothing to me. Let him do his work and leave me mine. Who is it 
forces me to compare myself with him precisely? He is quite a 
different type of person. There are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in the world. Strange that this one man should perpetually 
cross my path. I go my own independent way, working by myself 
— and all at once he is there, imitating me, surpassing me. Ever 
hot on my trail as if to hold before my eyes the example of perfect 
virtue which I neither can nor will emulate. Let him triumph — 
provided only that he loses track of me for ever! 

And Reubeni curled himself up on his stone step like a 
whipped dog. He did not go out by daylight but stayed in the 
semi-darkness of the cellar. A slit curtain divided it from the 
workshop which gave on to the street. He could hear the cobbler 
knocking at his shoes. It was a pleasing, regular, workaday sound 
which did him good and in some way seemed to afford protec- 
tion. Lying there on the straw with closed eyes he slept a little, 
felt hungry, woke up, and slept again. For his need of rest was 
greater than his need of food. No one will find me here, he 
thought. Molcho will not find me. I have endured enough blows 
through him, have been like the shoe in his hand, the shoe that is 
hammered upon. Enough! It is well that I should be in hiding. 
Let him leave me in peace now for ever. 


23 
Salomo Molcho —famous name with many to bless and 


none to blame it! 
Every Saturday Molcho preached in the largest synagogue in 
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Rome. A contemporary wrote: “ He talks, now mysteriously, now 
openly, on all the subjects treated in oral and written teachings. 
Unheard of things he told us. When asked to explain a particular 
verse he would expound it forty-nine times. Once he spoke the 
whole day on the text: ‘ Praise the Lord day by day,’ finding new 
interpretations of it all the time. His fame grew among both 
Christians and Jews. From all parts learned men and the common 
people flocked to hear the wisdom of Solomon. And to all lands 
he sent out messages.” 

And Josef Hakohen’s Chronicle contains these words: “ Many 
tested him by asking riddles. But nothing was hidden from him.” 

It seemed as if the general enthusiasm could go no further. 
Then came the fulfilment of all his prophecies, causing a sensa- 
tion far and wide that was near to consternation. In the autumn 
of 1530 the Tiber overflowed and laid the whole of the Roman 
plain under water. The floods were four feet above the highest 
flood marks registered. Three hundred people perished. Warned in 
time by Molcho, the pope had betaken himself to Ostia. The other 
prophecies concerning the two comets and the flood in the north 
—jin Flanders — also came true, and in the beginning of 1531 
Lisbon was visited by the earthquake foretold by Molcho. 

No one doubted any more that Molcho was endowed with 
secret powers. The pope seemed flattered to have this divine 
messenger — or at the very least, extraordinary wizard — at his 
court, to flaunt him so to speak at his enemies in his state of 
powerlessness. He installed him in a magnificent suite of rooms 
in the Vatican— an honour never shown to Reubeni. 

And Reubeni stayed quietly in his hole, unrecognized. 

¥i-e gta 


One day the curtain was flung aside. In rushed Tuvya, 
clucking and making terrified signs to show that he was being 
pursued. The Sar went out only by night, but Tuvya had to do 
the begging for him and now he had been recognized. The shoe- 
maker’s safe, workaday knocking was interrupted, the protection 
withdrawn. A silence. Then Molcho entered. 

The Sar, ashamed of his poverty, pressed himself against the 
wall in the shadow of the curtain. He did not raise his eyes to 
Molcho’s face but saw only the simple, spotless white robe of his 
visitor and smelt the indescribable clean smell that clings to 
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civilized people. Reubeni himself was wrapped in rags and his 
stone cell reeked of stale food, remnants of a miserable meal 
which he now impatiently kicked off the step. 

Without ceremony Molcho had seated himself on this step 
with the worn Roman lettering. No—he was not sitting, but 
kneeling — kneeling before Reubeni. 

At last the Sar looked him in the face. It had become paler, 
marked by asceticism, but was still as smooth as wax, fresh- 
coloured and beautiful. The silky wavy hair had been allowed to 
grow into a beard. 

As before, when the then Diogo Pires had come straight in to 
Reubeni and plunged into the middle of his story, did Molcho 
now begin to tell of the journey undertaken for his lord. Could he 
not see that no lord but a disreputable vagabond stood before 
him? The odd thing was that he was both aware and unaware of 
it. He spoke of the Master’s seclusion, of the unworthy figure 
under which the Sar was compelled to disguise himself in their 
generation; and a moment later was jubilating over the training 
school of the Cabbalist Joseph Taytasak at Salonica, where a 
troop of young and pure disciples were preparing for the coming 
of the redemption. Then his grey gold eyes dilated in childish 
glee as he described the “ pupils of the Lion” in the holy land, 
at Safed, and their marvellous chastity and understanding. “‘ The 
circle of those chosen to serve grows ever wider. Soon the time 
will come when my lord can close the circle and himself step 
into the middle of it.” 

The misery of the Sar’s surroundings really appeared to fit 
into the picture he had made for himself, for he gave no sign of 
surprise or indignation. 

Did it not denote a certain lack of sympathy? Reubeni would 
like to think so, would like to feel angry, but cannot. For he knows 
too well that only an excess of respect prevents his pupil from 
pouring out his sympathy. Reubeni was able to benefit by his at- 
titude to the extent of being able to throw off his shame and 
recover his assurance. Now at last he came out of his corner. With 
a wave of the hand he signed to his guest to be seated on the 
stone step and then sat down beside him. 

‘You were in Salonica then? ” 

“ Yes.” 
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- “ And in Safed? ” 

“ Certainly. Also in Adrianople, as my master instructed me.’ 

Dimly the three names came back to Reubeni out of the dark- 
ness of that night in the vineyard of Salvaterra: Salonica, Safed, 
Adrianople. He had named three distant places at hazard, merely 
to suggest to Molcho that he should withdraw himself as far as 
possible from the domain of the Inquisition. And he had taken it 
literally, ordering years of his life in accordance with this casual 
suggestion. Reubeni’s head swam with it. For the moment it was 
impossible to foretell what it might mean to him that Molcho had 
remained modest in all his glory and genuinely looked upon that 
glory as his master’s who had sent him forth; that he still regarded 
himself in all guilelessness and in pious ecstasy as Reubeni’s tool. 
It was like taking a present from him. The fact that the present 
was bestowed unconsciously and without intention only increased 
its value. Reubeni was immensely cheered, and at the same time 
overpowered, by the long list of pilgrimages, or preaching, or 
audiences with the pope which Molcho —or rather he working 
through Molcho — had to his credit. So much to see, to reject, to 
acknowledge. And work in plenty— pleasant work. He, the 
shipwrecked and stranded figure, was again to be sucked into the 
world’s great current. In his emotion he felt for Molcho’s hand, 
that warm hand from which life, unselfishness, and a whole noble 
wave of prodigality streamed forth. He had it again, his friend’s 
good hand. 

How often had he made the reflection that in Molcho’s ab- 
sence every kind of shadow, suspicion, and fear came between 
him and himself, but that, once he was there again, they all van- 
ished and all was well. How then should he still have doubts of 
Molcho’s loyalty! 

Now at last he could give himself up to the joy of their 
reunion. “ Molcho, my good Molcho, my son, how you have toiled! 
What must you have been through! ” 

But Molcho was full of a wonderful youth named Joseph 
Karo whom he had met in Adrianople and carried off to Safed. 
This young enthusiast had conceived the tremendous idea of com- 
piling a complete and authoritative collection of all the Jewish 
laws of religion. The name of this monumental work was to be 
Schulchan Aruch (“ The Banquet ””). 
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It would entail the devotion of a lifetime, but once it was 
completed, all sectarianism would become impossible; the unity 
of Israel’s people even in the dispersion would be guaranteed, 
error in sacred matters excluded, and the foundation of true doc- 
trine securely laid. At present young Karo had only got as far as 
preliminary research and was even now almost ready to throw up 
his hands in despair at the mass of material. But on hearing of Sar 
Reubeni through Molcho he had found courage to continue. For 
the sake of the anointed one he was not only working with fresh 
vigour but also disciplining himself in body and soul. Molcho 
described with enthusiasm the precepts which Karo had laid 
down for himself and was vigorously observing. Such a precept, 
for instance, as forbade a man’s thoughts to dwell even for a mo- 
ment on anything unconnected with the sacred doctrine. Should 
any such thought intrude, it had to be shouted down. 

Day and night the young saint avoided aimless conversation, 
avoided speaking of anything that might lead to mirth, and re- 
frained from showing anger at anything concerning the body. 
For dessert he never ate more than one piece of fruit and was 
careful not to allow eating, drinking, or the necessary slumber 
to bring him any enjoyment. All these things had to take place 
with the feeling that he was “in the hand of an evil spirit.” Did 
he enjoy any particular dish it was never to be repeated. When 
he was excessively thirsty he withdrew his hand from his glass. 
His table was like an altar on which he offered up the “ evil in- 
stinct ” daily. Constant preoccupation with his sins was foremost 
among his rules. And all this he called “ the secret of oneg and 
nega” (“enjoyment ” and “leprosy”) because the two words 
were composed of the same letters. 

How far away I am from all this, thought David. And yet 
I am supposed to have inspired it. 

All Molcho’s talk only went to show him how wide apart their 
paths lay. He compared the journeys Molcho had made with his 
own terrible wanderings since leaving Tavira. 

Hard toil and acute tension were common to both, but 
through Molcho’s toiling there ran an element of delicious ec- 
stasy: he gave himself up to his mission with such enthusiasm, 
enjoyed being driven and tossed about in the delivery of his divine 
message. Not so Reubeni. Desperately intent on his goal, he 
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brought failures, sickness, and misery on himself by his uncom- 
promising attitude. And, looking into his pupil’s ardent eyes, he 
realized that for him there could be no failures. For it was to be 
doubted whether he even had a goal: at least so it seemed to Reu- 
beni, when he asked him: “ What is it you want? To what does 
it all lead — your sermons, your prophecies, your talks with the 
pope? How is it going to end? If you don’t know that, you must 
at least know what end you desire and what issue your heart 
would welcome.” 

For all his triumphs, Molcho could still blush as he had done 
at his first meeting with the Sar. “I am only the messenger who 
prepares the way for his lord,” he said. 

“Well, I shall not go the way that you have prepared for 
me,” said Reubeni harshly, taking leave of him. 

For a moment he had considered the idea of exploiting Mol- 
cho’s influence with the pope. But even that would have been a 
sort of dependence and also he wished to keep clear of Molcho’s 
irresponsible side-jumps. “‘ For the present, tell no one that you 
found me here,” he ordered sharply. 

Molcho never asked for reasons. His depressed air showed 
that he felt himself still unworthy to force his way into the inmost 
secrets of the plan of redemption. Reubeni led him through the 
cobbler’s workshop into the street where the daylight fell merci- 
lessly on his small, haggard, sallow face. There he stood beside 
the handsome, vigorous youth, whose retinue was in waiting out- 
side the shop, surrounded by a large crowd. But youth and vigour 
bent its head humbly before age and weakness. 

“Next time you must come alone,” said Reubeni crossly. He 
was about to return to his cellar when he caught sight of the flag 
carried by one of the suite. 

“Ts that your flag? ” 

“Your servant had it made after the pattern of your flag of 
Chabor.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

He hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. The silk flag which 
they handed to him was entirely covered with verses from the 
Psalms. In shape it undoubtedly resembled the Sar’s original 
flag, but it was of a dull reddish brown colour and the excessive 
piety displayed on its surface gave it a tame, heavy look. There 
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was nothing of the military pride of its prototype, of that concise 
war-cry fluttering white and free in the breeze. 

The sight of the imitation flag brought home to him, crush- 
ingly and yet consolingly, the unmitigated solitude in which he 
now moved. In spite of the adherence of his “ messenger ” and 
such pupils as Joseph Karo whom that messenger had collected 
in the east, he was now thrown entirely on his own resources. 


24 

His attention had for some time been directed towards re- 
claiming the document in which King Joao of Portugal had recog- 
nized him as ambassador of the kingdom of Chabor and testified 
to the serious order of the negotiations between them, if at the 
same time to the lack of results. This document had been retained 
among the records at Avignon. Without it Reubeni did not wish to 
appear before the pope, who, he supposed, must have received 
most unfavourable accounts of his activity from the Portuguese 
port. His attempt to obtain possession of the valuable document 
through some merchants travelling to the south of France had 
been vain. They had applied to the Jewish community at Avignon 
but the Sar stood in extremely bad odour there. He had cost 
the Jews too much. They could not forget it. Having fulfilled the 
commandment which orders the ransom of prisoners they consid- 
ered that they had done their duty. No one was inclined to burn 
his fingers for the sake of a record. The incident was closed — an 
unpleasing episode in the life of the otherwise peaceful townsmen 
—and it was hinted with uncompromising bluntness that the 
charlatan would do well not to set foot on Provengal soil again. 

This message reached Reubeni a few days after his meeting 
with Molcho. It seemed the last straw. For whom had he still to 
fight when his own people spurned him so cruelly? 

He had still one resource: to forge the document. He knew 
the cabinet style and had moreover Joao’s words firmly engraved 
on his memory. On the Campo di Fiore he had seen in a rag shop 
a good unused parchment which was as if made for the purpose. 
It fluttered like a pennon from the top shelf of the shop. 
“ The very thing, just what you want,” it seemed to rustle tantaliz- 
ingly. As for the seal, that might well have been torn off in the 
course of his wearisome adventures and shipwreck. But Tuvya 
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would never be able to beg enough groschen to obtain this pretty 
streamer by purchase. 

The Sar eyed it covetously when he passed. Then, one day, in 
the crush of the market he snatched at it and hid it in his clothes. 

When Molcho came, as he frequently did, the Sar hid the 
new piece of work. How care-free were the youth’s grand sen- 
tences. To be able to use such high-sounding words with a good 
conscience betrayed a well-balanced temperament such as he could 
no longer comprehend. Hardly did Molcho turn his back before 
Reubeni had the parchment out again. Trembling and with super- 
stitious care he began painting the characters. 

Like Gerson in his tower after all— Gerson and his little 
pictures! Or worse indeed. For he was writing a forged document 
about an invented embassy on a stolen parchment. How the lies 
piled up and up! Each one plunged him deeper into a net of fresh 
improvisations, placed him on a lower, meaner level. Sin gained 
the upper hand. At first he had mastered it, now it mastered him. 
This reflection often alarmed him and sapped the inner strength 
which enabled him to stand where he stood, a law unto himself. 
It sometimes seemed to him that he had completely lost touch 
with the associated good deeds and noble instincts which form a - 
mutual bond of help in all human hearts and indeed in all nature. 
He had been cast out. If he went in front of the workshop to 
breathe the air it seemed to him to be unfair to the air. Air did 
not lie, air gave itself, while he — broken, crooked, disfigured, 
entangled in a thousand precautions — had he the right to move 
freely -in this delicious, this genuine air? 

His doubts assailed him as in childhood. At night he went in 
fear of Lilith and Bath-Chorin. 

Then came the decisive event: Molcho was brought before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition. Until then, no one had placed the 
smallest obstacle in his way but now the holy office had seized 
him as a Christian and a renegade. The pope’s brevet, sanctioning 
his preaching and lending him all possible security, was useless 
in the face of these judges who acknowledged no higher authority 
than the divine law of the Faith. 

Since the issue of Urban IV’s bull, “ Ad extirpanda,’ any 
orders which hindered the activity of the Inquisition were de- 
clared null and void from the first. The complete and merciless 


IOS 
extermination of heresy was unreservedly acknowledged as the 
leading principle and ultimate aim of all ecclesiastical and secular 
institutions. 

Was it by chance that Molcho had been unmolested all this 
time and only now arrested, when he had come into contact — no 
matter how slightly — with Reubeni? In his gloomy mood the 
Sar was tempted to see, not the light finger of destiny doing playful 
damage, but sinister intention — the curse which was upon him, 
ruining not only his own enterprises but everything that came 
near him. The wasted city sent up its wail in the darkness; night 
came, and a whole generation went down in it. Reubeni, re- 
duced almost to madness, asked himself whether this whole 
terror, this rain of fire and brimstone, had not swooped down 
purposely to engulf him, his sin, and his sacrilegious attempt to 
bring about the redemption through a system of lies. Here was his 
most faithful friend, a son of the morning, penalized for descending 
temporarily to his own graceless and hateful level. He must save 
him, save his friend. Anything rather than live to see Molcho 
dragged into the abyss with him — Molcho, whom he loved, 
hated, envied, and yet at bottom only loved. He must save him, 
beg for mercy; beg to whom, when it was a case of a Jew in dis- 
tress? He himself was helpless, now that all his ways of approach 
to the great of Rome were blocked and the triple burden of 
poverty, anonymity, and solitude had bowed him down. There was 
one person, and one only, who knew the approaches to the great 
and could make use of them. True, it would mean the greatest 
humiliation imaginable for Reubeni to turn to him, to the famous 
translator of the Averrhoés, his ancient enemy from Venice: 
Mantino. 

Mantino lived in the Leonine city, far from the Jewish quar- 
ter. He must act at once. To the humiliation it entailed he gave 
only a passing thought. Molcho’s life must be saved; everything 
else faded from his mind — even his intention to wait until the 
right moment to show himself again. 

He arrived, but was not received. The great man had his 
fixed hours of reception in which alone he was accessible to all. 
But Reubeni’s cause could brook no delay and accordingly he 
shed all his scruples and announced himself by name to the fright- 


ened servant. 


The library door then opened to him. Behind an immense 
writing-table sat Mantino with his hands crossed over the wide 
sleeves of his black gown. Was he the man to oppose the Inquisi- 
tion? There he stood, judicial and priestlike, not unlike an inquisi- 
tor himself. Not a word of greeting, not a gesture; only a firm 
impenetrable look from the small red-rimmed eyes. 

The Sar addressed him ceremoniously as “ Jacob ben 
Samuel Mantino.” 

The man’s high forehead twitched. He did not like to be 
called by his full Jewish name. Unwittingly Reubeni had put him 
out of humour with the first word. He realized it instantly and 
determined that the rest of his words should be congenial to his 
enemy and not dictated by his own heart. After so many humilia- 
tions, why not! Also, there was no time for consideration. “I 
come as a petitioner, Mantino. Not to take up the old quarrel. As 
regards that, I am willing to admit myself beaten, beaten once and 
for all. But it is not of myself that I came to speak but to ask 
for your assistance on behalf of the preacher Molcho. You are 
powerful. If you will, you can snatch him from the stake through 
the influence of the bishops and cardinals with whom you are on 
good terms. You are magnanimous. You will do it. Molcho is of 
course my friend, but I refuse to believe that you would deny 
your help to an innocent man because he was dear to me and 
you wished to strike at me through him a 

At last Mantino interrupted him. He had let him run on, 
much as certain charitable people will let a poor man go on beg- 
ging, piling up request on request so that both the weight of mis- 
ery and the counterweight of mercy may reach full measure. There 
is an insulting form of interruption, but an even more insulting 
way of allowing the speaker to go on to the end of what he has 
to say. Mantino had sprung up when Reubeni entered but he now 
sat down again, with an absolute composure that was more 
wounding than mockery. 

“ Strike at you? I really supposed you had long been buried 
or put to rest in some prison or other. But you have cropped up 
again, I see. Certainly no one takes any more notice of you and 
your fabulous tales — as I said would be the case from the first. 
It has in fact come to that sooner than I expected. But do you 
really think that a harmless vagabond like you is the sort of person 
I should want to ‘strike at’? No, you have done for yourself, 
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That affair is over. All that remains is to aiibe the final traces 
of the spirit of intoxication that you brought into the world.” 

Reubeni was saddened. In the mirror of hate held up to him 
he fancied he saw one or two true features. Possibly they were 
not those which his enemy had emphasized, but others; possibly 
too he regarded as secondary those which to the Sar appeared to be 
the true cause of his failure. Reubeni came a little nearer. He 
found it quite fascinating to look at himself through the eyes of 
his opponent and the thought flitted phantom-like across his mind 
that herein lay perhaps a possibility of arriving at an understand- 
ing. “ A spirit of intoxication? ” he said. “I have always made a 
point of being sober. To what are you alluding, what do you 
mean by this spirit of intoxication? ” 

“Get back! ” Mantino’s contemptuous gesture startled the 
Sar out of his assurance and he fell back in alarm before the 
implacable hatred that he had kindled. Since that meeting in 
Venice, when he had lifted Mantino up to the window, the in- 
sulted dignitary had pursued him with positively inhuman per- 
sistence. Just that once, thought Reubeni, I let myself be carried 
away, and no allowance is made for the many occasions on which 
I controlled myself under greatest provocation. Others may go 
storming about the world; only I must conform to convention. 

He said it aloud. Made his request. Molcho’s life was in the 
balance. Once more he insisted that everything he had done had 
been soberly considered and not the product of enthusiasm. 

Mantino’s laugh was like the crackling of -wood in a stove. 
“‘ Sober — you! Read that, and then tell me soberly, if you can, 
that it is soberly said.” 

Reubeni was handed a little book into which extracts from 
Molcho’s sermons had been copied. He had to admit that he could 
well imagine Molcho making these fanatical attacks on the Trin- 
ity, baptism, and the Mother of God. But what part had xe in 
this heated spiritual battle, which indeed seemed to him somewhat 
senseless? His way was different — for Jews a totally new one: 
not spiritual, but worldly and matter of fact. He tried to argue 
it with Mantino but was at once stopped. No explanation was 
necessary — he, Mantino, understood —and Reubeni could not 
but admit that that logical brain could grasp the situation clearly 
from the facts; fine words would be useless. 

“‘ Molcho is the less dangerous of you two, I know it. A crazy 
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fellow who flings himself on the knife. It was only necessary to 
translate this nonsense (which someone took down when he was 
preaching) into Latin and hand it over to the promotor heretice 
pravitatis — and it was all up with him.” 

Seen from this angle Molcho’s situation was grave indeed. 
“ Was that how it happened then?” asked Reubeni shuddering. 

“ Presumably.” 

Was there any possible defence against such a testimony, Reu- 
beni wondered. He could think of nothing except to petition 
Mantino again. “ Do not let him die, Mantino. He shall leave 
Rome. I will insist on it personally. After all, he has done you no 
harm.” 

“Me no harm? Why me? It is the welfare of all Judaism 
that is in danger.” 

Reubeni stared. That he had not expected. The man whose 
whole ambition seemed concentrated on rejecting Judaism in his 
own person now spoke seriously and, clearly, without hypocrisy, 
of the common cause. One more possibility of meeting him on 
common ground! “ Then you really wish to defend Judaism 
against Molcho and me A 

Mantino did not allow him. to finish. (At bottom therefore 
—the thought flitted through David’s head — he was a “ talker 
down ” like the “ hungry schoolmaster,” like Meier Dub, Aaron 
Prossnitz, or any of the others in Prague.) “ Yes,” shouted Man- 
tino, “I have defended Judaism against a great danger. You and 
Molcho and your kind, you are the spoilers of the vineyard. If you 
had had your way, if sober-minded men had not stopped your 
mouths and beaten you to earth as you deserved, there would 
have been no Jews left this many a century. The nations would 
have exterminated us long ago if we had not ourselves extermi- 
nated you visionaries from generation to generation.” 

“To please the nations, you mean? ” 

“Certainly, to please the nations — among whom we have 
to live and who could crush us if they wanted, like that ” He 
crumpled up a sheet of writing-paper and flipped it contemptu- 
ously into a corner. 

“You have a low opinion of us,” commented Reubeni. At the 
same time he felt a certain liking for the man. He was in error 
but he was none of your lukewarm people; he fought with all his 
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might for his convictions. The Sar had come nearer. Seating him- 
self uninvited in an arm-chair near the writing-table he looked 
round at the learned works in every language which furnished 
the walls up to the ceiling. This strong, vigorous man had a mind 
of unusual dimensions. He was said to be marked out as the 
future ambassador to Damascus. Here in Rome, as formerly in 
Venice, he was the pride of the Jewish community who gave him 
the title of “ gaon,” prince in exile. And this Spanish Jew, who in 
Venice might have passed for a Venetian, had put on prelate’s fat 
in Rome, wore a monk’s gown, maintained his composure (except 
for the briefest outbreaks) and looked a Roman cleric even to the 
expression of his face —though this was marred by the thick 
upper lip with its wart. 

“ A low opinion of us,” repeated Reubeni absent-mindedly. 
Some time elapsed before he realized that Mantino was sketching 
an opulent vision of the future in which the Jews, if only they 
listened to him, might make themselves invisible and disappear 
within the nations, where their superior brains would soon secure 
the top places and give them all the power. 

Reubeni sighed. “ And you call that defending Judaism? ” 

As Mantino had gone to one of the bookcases to take out 
an old Roman author in support of his case, Reubeni had time 
to put in a protest or two. “ Superior brains? We are undoubtedly 
the most precocious people. That is why we do everything in our 
heads. Life cannot keep up with us. We get in front of Nature. 
We dwarfs with our giant strides leap over the slow quiet process 
of becoming. But all that is really our failing and no virtue. We 
build too quickly everywhere, and not only with our own hands: 
in our hurry we use foreign bricks with our own and finish ever 
so quickly — but the building does not last. A people with too 
much glitter. But too much glitter amounts to shabbiness. That is 
why they hate us so: because of our glitter, our false glitter.” 

Mantino only heard the end. “ Let them hate us! We are the 
stronger.” And he produced his Juvenal and set out to prove in 
detail: first, that there were no more Jews since they were ab- 
sorbed into the various nations: then that Jews were far too no- 
ticeable and should seek to merge themselves into the nation 
because they were neither healthy nor strong in themselves and 
needed to mix with others; then again that Jews were tougher, 
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healthier, shrewder, and more indy in every respect better 
beings and superior to other nations, over whom they were des- 
tined to rule. 

Reubeni was horrified. 

This scholar, who had such a critcial insight into everything 
outside himself, was apparently capable of holding and defending 
simultaneously three entirely irreconcilable opinions. Hopeless! 
And what a cramped mind such confusion revealed! A mind in 
which nothing vital and simple was left but the unconscious and 
proportionately violent desire to wipe out himself and his race. 

But Mantino was still speaking in measured tones, declaiming 
from Juvenal. Oh, he was just such an elegant Humanist as the 
other scholars of the new Rome who were rebuilding old Rome in 
the wrinkles of their senatorial faces. Perhaps he was declaiming 
the classical verses merely to prove that he was like those others, 
that as between Romans and Romans no difference existed. Old 
Rome was furrowed on his brow likewise, for on the basis of 
equality he laid claim to their past as to everything else. The 
only difference he would be willing to admit was his own superior 
knowledge; his power to instruct the others in the history of their 
common past. He would show himself not merely a rank-and-file 
Humanist but ¢e Humanist, their leader. 

It was incomprehensible to Reubeni that Mantino should still 
suffer him in the room. Was there after all some slender link, 
some feeling of mutual and indestructible support, enemies though 
they might be? 

He took courage at the thought. Mantino could not refuse: 
he must come to Molcho’s rescue. But how, and when? That was 
what he could now ask with some confidence. 

“When?” Mantino looked across at him as if he had been 
a dangerous animal to be got out of the world at all costs. It was 
the look of a sportsman, taking aim with a good conscience. Deadly 
enmity was in it. There was a natural bond, Reubeni knew, which 
held all Jews together; but this was a bond between the hunter 
and his game, the murderer and his victim, which could be 
sealed only in the moment of destruction, not a moment sooner. 
A suspicion, long sternly suppressed, forced itself to the surface. 

“Those bandits—in the Colosseum—were they your 
men?” 
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Far from denying it Mantino nodded, aiehais and almost 
reverently, as if the consciousness of his righteous and well- 
meaning intention— which chance alone had frustrated — filled 
him with satisfaction. 

Not only from personal motives had he given up the idea of 
an independent existence for the Jewish race: he was acting in the 
interests of all Jews. He could not regard with indifference any 
individual who still believed in that independence but was stirred 
to oppose and exterminate him as a criminal. 

Reubeni could understand that—and to some extent ad- 
mire it —but he fell back in horror when Mantino, his face dis- 
torted with rage, held out the book of Molcho’s sermons. “ I my- 
self,” he shouted, dropping all pretence of control and flourishing 
his hands, while his voice cracked and choked with the strain: 
“T myself —not just anyone —I myself — was there on that 
Sabbath — my own writing — to stop it for good — cut off the evil 
at the root. And I to intervene for that foul blasphemer —I 
who ‘i 


“Stop, stop! ” 

“I who myself denounced him to the Inquisition as a blas- 
phemer! ” concluded Mantino, with both hands outspread. 

Reubeni tottered to the door. Tears of shame were in his eyes. 
“ Of my own race,” he murmured, “the brother to whom I hur- 
ried for help —all the way from Chabor.” As in a mist he saw 
Mantino hastily helping himself to wine at a cupboard. His greedy 
lapping upper lip and the gesture with which his left hand went 
_. to his heart as if in response to a stab left a picture on the Sar’s 
mind which seemed to him symbolic of all the obstacles that a 
stricken people had exerted themselves to place in the way of his 
project. 

On reaching his cave-dwelling he fetched out the parchment 
and gazed long at the lettering. “And on this I was proposing 
to build up the temple! ” The scattered fragments flew. “ Who 
is now the real fool: Mantino, Molcho, or I? ” 

a ae 

The tribunal for heretics had an easy job for once. Molcho 
admitted everything. A backslider, and impenitent — the verdict 
could not be in doubt. 

Yet there was a surprise in store, an incredible thing, were it 
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not that a letter of Molcho’s addressed to the elders of Salonica 
and several times reprinted, had been handed down to us and 
that contemporary records also confirm it. 

The execution took place. The stake was lighted. But when 
the judges betook themselves to the Vatican to inform the pope 
of the carrying out of the sentence and the death of his favourite, 
Molcho himself stepped out of one of the inner rooms, alive and 
beautiful. They fled from the ghostly double as if it had been a 
visitation of the devil. For days after no one in Rome could say 
whether Molcho was alive or dead. The maddest stories were 
afloat. 

But a few of the initiated claimed to know that on the night 
before the execution an officer of the Swiss Guard had appeared to 
Molcho in prison and helped him to escape, and that this officer 
had been sent by the pope. The plan would not have been so suc- 
cessful however if, an hour later, some other man had not entered 
Molcho’s empty cell. 

The facts of Molcho’s escape were never definitely estab- 
lished, but it was certain that another person was seized in his 
place and dragged to the place of execution. This unfortunate sub- 
stitute who paid the penalty for him could not put the matter 
right, for he was dumb. It was Reubeni’s servant, the faithful 
Tuvya, who was condemned to the flames by such a chain of cir- 
cumstances. 

Both of them, master and man, had spent their days and 
nights in the neighbourhood of the dungeon and tried by every 
possible means to penetrate to Molcho. In the end Tuvya suc- 
ceeded — to his undoing. 

Reubeni was completely broken. It was the end. His will- 
power was exhausted. He was left with a strange feeling of calm 
and his grief — grief for the good old servant who had protected 
him in his youth, warding off rude Christian boys when he went 
outside the Ghetto with his mother. His youth, his mother, Prague, 
the family roof: all these were burnt to ashes at the stake, It was 
all so senseless. Nothing, he mused, shall I miss as much as your 
headshake of disapproval, Tuvya. Poor foolish, faithful fellow! 
Was it for this you followed me from Prague to Rome, spent 
two years in prison at Avignon, and found your way back to 
Rome alone? Senseless indeed. Yet the one thing that appeared 
senseless at the time has justified itself: your strange fear of 
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Molcho, whom you adored and yet were afraid to approach 
too closely. Had you a foreboding of what was to come to you 
through him? 

Once more Reubeni tried to unravel the tangled lines of 
fate. What a strange working of destiny, he thought, that Molcho 
should rob me of the one source of affection and help left to me 
—a pitiful enough supply but all I had to fall back on — that 
he should take Tuvya from me as he had taken everything else! 
Involuntarily, of course. Just as he involuntarily snatched away 
the laurels which were about to crown my effort in Portugal 
The Sar was past being wounded by the reflection for he had re- 
signed himself completely. It was just that some superior power 
had judged the two of them, deciding always against him and for 
Molcho. Clearly there was nothing left him but to obey. 

Take me, then, friend. Lead the way and I will follow. All 
that I do is wrong in any case. I have always been in the wrong. 
And you have God with you. He even saved you from the fire and 
threw my servant in. Command me, therefore, and I will do as 
you bid me. 

And Molcho came. The first night on which he was free he 
made his way to him. Reubeni asked him what was to be done 
next. Molcho was of opinion that they must not stay in Rome. 
That would be trying God. But Reubeni insisted that he should 
be more definite. Finally Molcho confessed his secret desire: The 
Sar, he said, had said his say to the pope and the king of Portugal, 
sowing in their hearts a love for the people of Israel. (He did not 
see that Reubeni’s actual mission had failed.) At this juncture 
however there was a mightier ruler than either of these: the 
invincible Cesar who now ruled over Spain, Italy, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the New World. (Reubeni’s head sank but Mol- 
cho went on eagerly.) The great truth should be spoken before 
this lord of the earth, the Sar’s truth that he kept stored in his 
heart — the word of God, the ambassador of Chabor’s foremost 
message 

Before this icy and merciless imperator whom the Jewish 
people took for the “ Armilus,” the Messiah’s enemy in the battles 
on the day of judgment? 

Molcho must have guessed Reubeni’s thought. Just because 
the emperor Charles was their arch-enemy, he argued, should the 
Sar appear before him to fight out God’s cause to the end. And if 
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he would as Molcho the hae to let him ae in this truly 
warlike undertaking ! 

Reubeni nodded. 

The moment was favourable, insisted Molcho, pushing his 
point home. The emperor Charles had recently entered Regens- 
burg to hold the Reichstag and summon the Germans to a crusade 
against the Turks. That was the very place in which to make an 
offer of alliance and the Jewish auxiliary army from the kingdom 
of Chabor. 

He continued to talk in this way and the Sar recognized a 
curious undercurrent of his own coldly practical lines of thought 
in the youth’s devout and optimistic digressions; recognized too 
that in this unnatural combination they became false and mean- 
ingless. Nothing, he realized, could be more hopeless from the 
outset than the proposal to win over to the Jewish cause the 
Catholic emperor for whom neither the pope nor the church was 
pious enough. But as for opposing Molcho— that he neither 
could nor would do any more. Rather did he revel in having no 
will of his own for the first time for many years; in limply going 
the way he was told. Something of the kind he had felt once before 
by Molcho’s sick-bed. That time he had not been strong enough — 
or weak enough. Now he was ripe for it. At last, at last, he could 
shake off the burden of his ego, his masterful ego which exacted 
perpetual self-contradiction, dissimulation and unnatural devia- 
tions. How light-hearted he felt! That blessed slackness. No need 
to walk or hold himself up, but just to fall— to pitch forward 
unresisting into the darkness like the burgomaster Klobouk. As 
a child he had heard the story: the Hussites threw him from a 
window of the town hall in Prague, he hung clutching at the 
window frame, until they struck his hand with a hammer — then 
he gave it up, gave up trying to live and let himself fall. What a 
relief when it got to that point — the sensuous joy of tossing one’s 
free-will as a largesse to ruin! 

It was in that moment that the seed of eternity first sprouted 
in a human heart—so they said. Reubeni’s resolve was soon 
made, He agreed to leave Rome with his friend and go to the 
emperor’s court. It was spring when they set out and the year 


was “ Razav: ” 5292 after the Creation and 1532 by the Christian 
calendar. 
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The “real crusade,” as Molcho called their journey, went 
by way of Florence, Bologna, Verona, and up into the Alps. 

High up on the Brenner pass they were seen, Molcho with 
his dark flag covered with verses. There were moments undoubt- 
edly when Reubeni confessed to himself that he had expected a 
different sort of crusade. But he soon returned to the enjoyment 
of these new conditions. Never had he felt like this. It was as if 
painfully tight bands that had been checking his circulation had 
fallen off, allowing new warm life to circulate in all his veins. His 
limbs no longer ached. The pressure left his head, and the alarming 
weight of responsibility vanished. Strange that one could live just 
as easily without that weight of fear, or any thought for the mor- 
row. He had never tried it, that was all. Happy and placid, he 
could now walk along beside his young friend in the mood of 
consecrated childlikeness which had so unexpectedly descended 
on him and now played around these days of pilgrimage like a 
soft breeze redolent of liberty. Never in his life had he been so 
happy, with the possible exception of that other time in the first 
days of his flight from Prague with a beautiful girl by his side. 
But though he might have had similar sensations, there had been 
a dark and threatening background to his happiness. Only now 
was his heart free from oppression and beating higher and with 
increased purity and warmth every day. Many a furrow vanished 
from his prematurely old face too, leaving it as much younger 
as he felt himself spiritually to be. He could almost suppose that, 
from the great turning-point when he had subordinated himself 
to Molcho’s will, he had also absorbed his friend’s gentleness and 
even temper, thereby receiving a share of the blessing which, 
denied to himself, irradiated Molcho’s whole being. In proportion 
as he refrained from peering into his own sombre, sin-tormented 
soul, the woods and animals, meadows and gardens sprang up 
smiling around him. 

They had already dropped down towards Innsbruck, leaving 
behind them the southern landscape of maize and vineyards, palms 
and dust-bleached cypresses. Now came the endless green of 
wooded mountain-sides, dark and impenetrable, the wavy elms 
which bathed the eye in light. Then, as they came down into the 
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Bavarian plain, beyond Munich and out to Freising and Landshut, 
the Sar’s heart beat faster; for they had come into the spring 
landscape around Prague —his homeland, his childhood’s and 
first love’s land. It stood to him for security, for return to the 
everlasting beginning which knows no ending. The meadows were 
flooded with the yellow and white of buttercups and lady’s smock, 
the streams bordered with stunted pollard willows. Here and 
there were cows with their calves. The blackthorn was in bloom 
and from behind the hills whitewashed churches reared their heads 
— heads which, with the black holes in the steeples, were certainly 
more like skulls, though there was nothing terrifying about them. 
Then more forests, forests such as he had not seen for over twenty 
years. How good was the shade that cooled his palate, how tender 
the yellowish green of the young birches standing out against the 
black cushioning of fir and pine woods. 

To Molcho the country was strange. But he altered none of 
his habits, and although he did not know the language, easily 
made himself understood by signs. He got on well with everyone, 
and at night, if no bed were forthcoming, would wrap himself 
in his light cloak and rest as peacefully in the cold dewy grass 
as if it had been an Italian barn. Sleep came to him instantly and 
with it those uplifting dreams in which God’s messenger came down 
to reveal to him the divine will. Reubeni had never lived in such 
intimacy with him. He was now in a position to appreciate the 
integrity of his friend’s mind, the genuineness which pervaded all 
his sayings and doings; for seen at such close quarters and under 
conditions of constant intercourse, he did not change by a hair’s 
breadth. 

As for me, thought Reubeni, I with my reservations and cun- 
ning must have appeared to him in those early days much as 
Machiavelli or Aretino, who taught me priceless but tragic lessons, 
appeared to me. 

And he blessed his fate that had now brought him out of that 
terrible time. Now I am genuine too, thank God; I have done 
with dissembling. Truth links us with all the honey in the world; 
with these fruit-trees, for instance, which stand on all the slopes, 
so innocently true and dainty. Each one is like the pride of a gar- 
den with everything about it looking and saying: “ See, that is 
our cherry-tree, ours! ” And the same Reubeni, who in Rome felt 
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himself unworthy to breathe the poisoned air in Abs little alley by 
the Marcellus theatre, now drew in great whiffs of the blossom- 
scented breeze of the country-side and its waving orchards, strong 
in the consciousness of having left the days of lying behind. 

How soft the ground was. The gentle drops of spring rain had 
quelled the dust and the road seemed stoneless, so springy was 
its surface. Overhead the white sheen of the trees seemed like 
wings bearing him up into the mad jubilation of the birds which 
never ceased. 

Had their journey an object? He neither knew nor cared. He 
had done enough thinking and worrying to last him all his days; 
now, to make up for it, he preferred not even to know which way 
they were going. Molcho saw to all that, and took such anxious 
and tender care of his beloved master that in all the long journey 
he endured no hardships. 

Molcho was always hopeful and amusing, but there was an 
odd strain of enthusiasm in his jesting and again a strain of mock- 
ery in the enthusiasm. With such a merry companion the march 
had no dull moments. How amusingly he depicted the emperor 
Charles rising from his throne as they entered Regensburg and 
coming forward with all his electors to greet them. Failing that, 
he would at least send his seneschal to express his regret that, hav- 
ing driven all the Jews out of Regensburg some years before, 
he was unable to place at the visitor’s disposal the customary 
“Minjan ” —a body of ten men whose presence is necessary for 
certain forms of prayer. 

They had reached the Danube, and suddenly the two spires 
of a mighty cathedral became visible. It was a Sunday. The plain, 
which reached to the city, consisted of pasture land but little 
built over and swampy patches. No people were in sight. Heavy 
clouds overhanging a dark range of hills left the rest of the sky 
harsh and unfriendly. From a distance the bells of Regensburg 
could be heard in a melancholy peal. Their relentless tolling 
brought home to the Sar very definitely the uselessness of this 
undertaking. He could imagine what would befall them in this 
city. The Nordic land greeted them with a grim intention that was 
far removed from Rome’s smiling art and spaciousness or the 
spirit of conquest and mercantile chivalry of the Portuguese 
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Yet the two friends never faltered but marched on with firm, 
glad tread towards the stern cathedral towers and droning bells. 


26 


The free city of Regensburg had for weeks past been full of 
representatives of all estates of the German nation. Catholic and 
Protestant princes entered into negotiations as did the councillors 
of the different towns, whether Roman or Lutheran in their opin- 
ions. An enormous Turkish army, estimated at two hundred 
thousand men, had invaded Hungary and Ferdinand was crying 
to his brother from Vienna for help. The emperor was trying to 
persuade the states to raise an army in haste. His other aim, which 
he was not in a position to pursue quite so zealously, was the 
extermination of heresy in Germany. But the Protestants wanted 
to make their subsidies dependent on the condition: “ that his 
Imperial Majesty should be moved to change his disposition.” 
This the emperor could not afford to do and it took all his superior 
diplomacy and the prestige attaching to his victories over France 
and the pope to make the refusal acceptable to them. In addition 
he had to get right with the pope, who was not altogether friendly. 
France was also showing fresh warlike tendencies and even seeking 
allies among the German princes. 

The emperor’s Memoirs, edited by himself — in the style of 
Cesar’s commentaries, as a courtier pointed out — stated that, 
while the diet was sitting, the emperor was suffering from a foot 
wound caused by a fall when hunting. Mention is also made at 
this period of “ the third attack of gout.” 

With all these things on his hands he had enough to do 
without receiving the two Jewish fools or adventurers who could 
not gain the ear of even the lowest court official. Once only did 
they see him from a distance when he attended high mass in the 
cathedral on the occasion of the papal legate’s arrival. His suite 
was numerous and dazzling. The guard of honour numbered a 
thousand, fifty pages in velvet and silk livery followed, all the 
clergy assembled for the diet walked in the procession and the 
councillors carried the baldaquin beneath which the emperor rode 
on his white palfrey. A man of middle height, dressed in simple 
black Spanish costume, pale and ill, with fair hair and cold blue 
eyes staring into vacancy, the under-lip and short beard protruding 
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—such was the ruler of the mora in esis On his face 
was an expression of stubborn will-power, combined however with 
a look of sadness and fear; for the emperor went in terror of 
rousing God’s anger by every one of his deeds which did not defi- 
nitely serve the interests of the Faith. “For similar things God 
has often shown himself very angry with me,” he wrote in 
his commentaries. “I wish he may not be so now on account of 
what I write. Apart from this book he will find opportunities 
enough.” This respect, tinged with bitterness, for the Deity had 
made the grandson of the gay Maximilian joyless, lonely, and 
soured. 

When Reubeni and Molcho tried to push their way through 
the enclosure to reach the emperor, they were arrested. 

Members of the cardinal’s suite had recognized Molcho as the 
escaped prisoner of the Inquisition. He was now brought before 
the court again. It was as if the Inquisition had had a fancy to 
release its prey for a time and had now caught it again. This 
time his companion was taken too. 

Molcho was accused of repeated heresy, Reubeni of prosely- 
tizing and of collusion with the heretic. In accordance with the 
rules of the holy office these accusations were not disclosed to 
them. Secrecy was the distinguishing and terror-inspiring mark 
of all the Inquisition’s dealings, and absolute seclusion from the 
outside world was imposed on the prisoners. When they were 
brought in they were only informed that the holy office tried no 
one without definite grounds. They were to search their con- 
sciences and denounce their own guilt. In that case they were 
assured of merciful treatment. The accused were told neither the 
nature of their indictment nor the names of their denouncers. Even 
the sentence was kept secret. Except in the case of the “ Relaxatio” 
(or handing over to the secular arm for burning) when the victim 
was informed the night before, condemned prisoners, even after 
years of incarceration, were kept in ignorance of their sentence 
until they arrived at the place of execution. Then only did they 
learn whether they were to undergo lifelong imprisonment, lose 
their fortune, wear the dreaded robe of shame — the Sanbenito — 
or be allotted some lighter punishment. 

One of the main objects of the proceedings, which were de- 
signed to terrorize and paralyze the will, was the discovery of 
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accomplices and the exposure of the whole system of heresy. Mol- 
cho’s fantastic ravings soon gave convincing proof that little was 
to be expected from him. But Reubeni, who gave clear answers, 
was repeatedly put to the torture. 

As he remained steadfast, this method was discarded for the 
time being. 

The death sentence with regard to the Jew and heretic Mol- 
cho was a foregone conclusion. As St. John’s gospel says: “If a 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; 
and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned.” In conformity with these words from the Bible it was 
considered indispensable at that time that heretics should be burnt 
alive. 


27 . 

It was possible to appeal to the pope. But the two had heard, 
shortly before their imprisonment, that the pope had consented 
to send out the bull: Cum ad nihil magis, which would introduce 
the Inquisition into Portugal after years of opposition. They were 
therefore unanimous — though unable to communicate with each 
other — in considering any appeal as hopeless. In Rome, Spain 
had stifled the last breath of freedom. 

These were the years in which success attended all the em- 
peror’s undertakings. The great Turkish army withdrew after a 
short fight and the navy was defeated. From Regensburg Charles 
had gone to Vienna, and thence —as the war came to an end so 
unexpectedly — through the Friuli country into Italy to meet 
the pope again. 

In Mantua he made a halt. The duke of Gonzaga was a 
pleasant host and the emperor stayed with him a whole month 
to recover from the year’s exertions. It was here, where he had 
already been charmed by Titian’s paintings, that he again saw 
a portrait by that master which created the desire to be himself 
painted by him. Messengers went post-haste to fetch the Venetian. 
Ariosto also appeared before the emperor to hand him his newly 
completed Orlando furioso. Plays, hunting, and gorgeous festivi- 
ties were devised as entertainments. It is recorded that Charles, 
dressed in Moorish costume, played the Spanish game of pelota 
with the duke and displayed great skill. At a tournament he once 
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rode into the lists at the head of ten horsemen, aM dressed entirely 
in white. The duke opposed him with a troop in white and yellow. 
Spears were broken for two hours on end and it was unanimously 
agreed that the emperor outshone everyone in the art of riding 
as in his skill in thrusting. 

Among the festivities an auto-da-fé was included, according 
to the Spanish custom. Besides its value as a spectacle this was 
also a pious work, for it insured to all spectators an indulgence 
to last a fortnight. The ceremony was designed to glorify the 
purity of the Faith and the might of the holy office, and to make 
it impressive, heretics and abjurers from the neighbouring prisons 
were brought in to swell the number of the condemned. The ex- 
ecution of sentences was often postponed for this purpose. 

It was for this reason that Reubeni and Molcho were brought 
back in chains over the Alps in the emperor’s train, for together 
with many others they were to figure in this festival of the Faith. 

Separated from Molcho in the prison at Regensburg, Reu- 
beni had soon returned to his conviction that a fatal mistake 
had been made and was not to be made good. It was that happy 
pilgrimage with Molcho that had set them permanently on the 
wrong path. “ O justice,” he cried, “ incorruptible ruler over us! ” 
All around his cell ran whispers: You had to sin. It was your life- 
precept. And he resigned himself to the voices: “‘ Yes, it was so. 
When, just that once, I tried to be sinless and light-hearted, my 
fall was near. It was not permitted to me. I should have remained 
cautious and troubled; should have given the warning, when I 
saw that the journey to this most inaccessible of princes must 
be in vain. Undoubtedly it flattered me to plunge great-heartedly 
into danger for once, without plotting or considering. Wonderfully 
tempting it was. And by that time I had no strength to resist. For 
everything had combined to weaken me.” 

Before the tribunal of whispering voices he confessed his 
guilt: Yes, he had been at fault. But now, having reached the end, 
the admission held no humiliation. Strange that just that false 
step should give him the crystal certainty that his way was the 
right one. He looked back at his life. And all at once he under- 
stood. Understood what fate had wanted of him, understood that 
he had not been quite equal to the demand. Always afraid of sin. 
And why? Because he had never quite believed that it was expected 
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of him. To serve God with the evil instinct also! Certainly. It was 
so, could not be otherwise. Yet he had been ashamed —as if any- 
thing great had ever been done without it! Even that gentle, strong 
brother in whose name the senseless judges would condemn him, 
even he must sometimes be conscious of monstrous arrogance and 
blasphemy when they called him “ Messiah ” and “ Son of God! ” 
Yet —he allowed it. And responded with: “‘ Thou hast said it ” 
—the words which bring down thunder from a blue sky. 

He curled himself up in a corner of the cell as if the example 
of the noble lives around him held him in an embrace. And he 
was no longer ashamed, now that he could see more clearly — see 
sin as God’s favourite daughter whom no one might stoop to pet 
and tease, and put gently in her place. He pondered again in his 
mind those words of the thunder, and the thrill of them made his 
hair stand on end: “ Thou hast said it.’”” Three times he had been 
called upon to say them, three times he had refused. Good. But 
then his sin (he smiled), his sin was of a different order. Perpetual 
lying — and all those weapons! This way or that way — but noth- 
ing to be done without sin. No good weighing with scales. Only 
serving God “ with the evil instinct also ” He stopped short. 
It seemed that only now did he understand the sentence. Not 
that it had a new meaning, different from the meaning of long ago. 
Every word was the same. Yet it sounded entirely different. After 
all—a lifetime lay between then and now. 

That was it. The way was a good one. But I — was not 
strong enough. 

Or was it that the time was not ripe? If that were so —and 
the way is really the right one — someone some day must surely 
be found to tread it to the end. 

One more anxiety: My people —in their self-destruction, 
their enmity and their shame — will they endure until that other 
comes? They are so near to ruin and all that is odious 

Then, one evening, as the train rested in a valley of the 
Southern Alps, a young man came up to him. He was a poet, 
Alcabez by name, who had come from the elders of Safed in the 
Holy Land. He had been months on the way, trying to find the 
Sar. Had found his traces in Rome and followed them into Ger- 
many, where he heard of the calamity that had overtaken the two 
and had since been following in the wake of the emperor’s train. 


At last there was an opportunity for talk. The watch aa 
become less strict as the journey went on and the soldiers were 
now at the taverns. Darkness was setting in and soon it would 
be night. 

The Sar’s first thought was that the messenger had come to 
set him and Molcho free by some bold stroke. It would have suited 
his present valiant mood. But there was no talk of that. 

Not my way, thought Reubeni again. And yet perhaps a way 
of sorts, or at least a way to a way? 

Alcabez had come to bring a copy of the first volume of Jo- 
seph Karo’s Schulchan Aruch. When Molcho had told Reubeni 
about this work he had paid no particular attention, but now here 
it was before his eyes. The “ Banquet ” set out to invite the whole 
Jewish race to a table laden with the divine commands, to which 
they had only to help themselves, and in so doing combine to form 
one uniform body, firm and indestructible as iron. 

“ Karo’s work is written for love of you and Molcho and his 
whole soul is absorbed in it.” 

Reubeni’s chained hands clanked as he reached out for the 
book. So full the measure of his people’s hate up till now —and 
just before the end, this loving greeting! 

“Read some of it — from the beginning,” he begged. 

And lying there, with the stillness falling upon the woods 
and not a breeze, not a rustling live thing daring to disturb it, he 
listened to the old traditional message which he used to hear from 
his father. ‘‘ In the morning the wise man shall rise like a lion 
to serve the Lord. Impetuously, with fire and vigour, as if to wake 
the dawn.” In this mountain valley, which had never seen a lion, 
it seemed a strange greeting; yet it was the greeting of the spirit 
and of love which is appropriate everywhere. It had something 
of the splendour of the days of Creation and of the divine wisdom 
which seeks to gild all things with that splendour for all time. 

There followed more strange words— ducking, squeezing, 
writhing words. Not my way, thought Reubeni again. But one 
thing he felt clearly. He must have no more fear. The book would 
at least hold his people together. And keep them so until that 
other one should come, the one stronger than he. 

“ Have you any other message to me, Alcabez? ” 

“ Only this book.” 


“ Enough, more than enough. Say to your master: May his 
strength increase, and may he complete the work with which he 
has consoled my last days.” 

He felt quite light-hearted. All his furious exertions, which 
seemed so wasted, had not been fruitless after all. Over the sea 
there, at Safed, they had gone out to find the man who was build- 
ing the bridge to future generations for them. With that founda- 
tion the right man would in due course be found to tread the path 
to the end. 

* * * 

In Mantua Reubeni was able to speak to Molcho again. Up 
till then they had been kept strictly apart, but now, on the night 
before the execution their wish to see each other was granted. 

Molcho lay on his prison bed, beautiful but pale, when Reu- 
beni was led in. The long journey in fetters had weakened his 
young frame. “ Once before I saw you like this,” said Reubeni. 
“That time when you fainted. I wanted to die with you then; 
now my wish is to be fulfilled.” 

Molcho’s big eyes gleamed wildly. “A burnt sacrifice to the 
Eternal! ” 

“You have always sought it.” 

“Soon, soon! ” 

Reubeni sat down by the bed and kissed him as if he were 
a child whose joyful excitement had to be restrained. Then he 
smiled rather grimly. “ If you but knew, my Molcho, how fatal an 
influence you have had on me! ” 

“ Master! ” cried Molcho, horror-stricken. 

“No, no, it is all right. But was I not justified in shrinking 
from you at first and refusing to have anything to do with you? 
You grew stronger and stronger though, until finally you seized 
the mastery over us both.” He could say it lightly now, shake a 
threatening finger in jest, for all his bitterness against his friend 
lay far behind him, as did his jealous over-estimation of him. 
Molcho and he fell into their respective and uninterchangeable 
positions, now that he could see things clearly. Both had done 
their work; neither could have replaced the other. And now 
at last love became possible, good, uncovetous love with which 
he could soothe Molcho’s protesting: “Not mastery. You were 
the master. I was always the servant of the anointed king.” 
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“Tt is hard to say exactly how it was,” put in Reubeni gently. 
“Think, if you like, that you were my servant. But who was 
master and who servant, who was higher and who lower — that 
we can only discover in eternity when the true order of things is 
revealed. It has often amused me to imagine the surprise that 
would ensue if by some chance this real order of things could be 
shown us here below. People we had held in honour we might 
never find at all, so hidden away would they be in the place as- 
signed to them. What we had taken for fame would prove to be 
shame; and what we thought sinful we should discover to be 
necessary and justifiable as the ‘ darkness of the upper worlds.’ It 
is all a matter of words. The true meaning can only transpire in the 
next world. Then again at the top one might find quite insignifi- 
cant people — insignificant in our eyes, but with a claim to their 
high rank on account of some deed known only to God.” 

“ Like this boy, for instance,” cried Molcho quickly, “ who 
sent me today through the warder his gold-embroidered cap so 
that it may be included in the burnt sacrifice tomorrow.” 

“Or the poet Alcabez, who has spared no pains all these 
months to find me and bring me a book to console me before I die.” 
And Reubeni told his eager listener of the progress Karo’s work 
was making in the promised land. 

“Or Karo himself,” added Molcho. “But at what level 
would one have to look for the emperor? ” 

It was just the sort of game to please Molcho’s fancy and 
Reubeni was glad to have found this distraction for him. Pic- 
turesqueness apart, he himself was affected by the thought of this 
mysterious variety of human efforts — among them his own small 
contribution —all working towards an unknown goal, yet never 
lost or finally condemned, as his inward conviction assured him. 

Molcho, worn out, had fallen into a short sleep. In the middle 
of talking —like a child. And it was as if Reubeni, watching 
there, had sung him to sleep with songs and fairy-tales. 

Then the drums sounded. 

The proceedings of the auto publico generale began before 
daybreak with the reading of mass in the hall of the Inquisition, 
after which the procession was formed under strong military 
guard. The streets were crowded and barricaded on either side 
to keep the space clear. In the open squares platforms were erected 
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and the windows of the houses lining the route had all been let 
at high prices days before. The main stage with boxes for the em- 
peror, the duke of Mantua and the inquisitors was in the market- 
place, which was also the place of execution, and towards it the 
procession slowly wound its way. First came the soldiers, then 
the cross of the parish church, veiled and accompanied by an 
acolyte who rang a funeral bell. Behind him walked the penitents, 
each led by two noblemen (who voluntarily offered their ser- 
vices) and two monks. The condemned men wore “ corozas ” or 
high rounded caps and the yellow sanbenito reaching to the ankles. 
Over this was thrown a long strip of linen on which name, rank, 
and misdeed were inscribed. Both coroza and sanbenito were 
marked with tongues of flame. These “handed over” victims 
were given green crucifixes to hold. As they walked the monks con- 
tinually exhorted them to retract, and held out the prospect of a 
merciful throttling before the stake was lighted. 

In black coffins there were borne the bones of heretics whose 
heresy had only been discovered after death. These bones were 
also to be consigned to the flames as well as some half life-sized 
dolls which were carried on poles in the procession. Like the 
living sinners, they were crowned with the mitre of shame for they 
represented heretics who had escaped from the Inquisition. 
Mounted officials, the familiars who carried the banners, and the 
inquisitors brought up the rear. 

In the market-place the nobility and clergy took their ap- 
pointed places on the raised seats of the immense stage. The ser- 
mon lasted for hours. Then the emperor took the oath, swearing 
afresh on this solemn occasion to defend the Faith and seize 
and punish heretics according to canonical law. Finally the sen- 
tences were read out from two pulpits alternately, the penitents 
received absolution, those condemned to imprisonment were led 
away and the renegades and impenitents handed over to the 
secular arm — with the recommendation to the judge to “ treat 
them kindly and mercifully.” This formula had become customary 
because, according to ecclesiastical law, no cleric might pronounce 
a death sentence or assist in carrying it out without being guilty 
of irregularity. In fact, however, the friendly sounding words 
meant nothing but an order to the secular power to deliver the 

accursed and excommunicated ” heretic as “a limb of the devil,” 
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immediately to the flames. Should the authorities fail to do this 
they would themselves come under the ban of the church for as- 
sisting heretics and hindering the work of the Inquisition. 

The victims were then taken outside the town to the place 
where the stakes were erected. Molcho was gagged. They were 
so afraid he might utter magic formule and escape, as once before 
in Rome. 

When he was securely bound they took out the gag and asked 
him again if he would not repent and abjure. His last words have 
been recorded: “TI only regret that I belonged to that religion in 
my youth. Do what you will. My soul returns to its Father’s house 
where it will be better off than here.” 

Thereupon the twigs began to crackle. 

Joseph Hakohen wrote in his Chronicles: “God took his 
pure soul home and cared for it as one cares for an innocent 
child.” He also recorded the report that everyone believed the 
fire to have had no power over Molcho. That he had been saved 
that time also. A Jew in Rome had sworn publicly that he saw 
Salomo Molcho enter his house, a week after the execution, then 
pass on and out of sight. Finally it was said that Molcho visited 
his affianced wife, left behind in Galilee, every Saturday. 

Hakohen concludes this section of his work with the words: 
“God alone knows. And would to God I could say whether these 
things are true or untrue! ” 

a ee 

Such was the fate of Salomo Molcho. For Reubeni the Sar a 
bitter disappointment was in store. Not the quick martyr’s death 
with Molcho for him, but a worse fate. He had been unexpectedly 
left out of the mass-sentence at Mantua. At the last moment 
misgivings had arisen, for it was impossible to tell whether or not 
they had to do with a prince of the Jews, a prince in fact of a 
reigning house. In the end the emperor took his prisoner back to 
Spain with him and handed him over to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. There he died— perhaps soon after, perhaps not 
until years had passed. 

Unspeakable are the tales told of these dungeons. The nar- 
rator can only turn his eyes from them in horror. 

Reubeni’s adventures and travels have come down to us in 
the Hebrew tongue and have several times been printed of recent 
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years. Much research has sa shee to es on them but 
much is still obscure. Molcho’s praying cloak and the flag with 
the verses were brought from Regensburg to Prague. 

And there, in the Pinkas synagogue, the writer of this book 
has seen them with his own eyes. The legends which accompanied 
the saintly relics had long been tempting him to write the life of 
this pair of friends, and the deed is now accomplished. Much 
material was taken from old chronicles and the representations of 
historians, but much too was added at the dictates of the writer’s 
soul, a soul related by blood. 


A NOTE 
ON THE TYPE IN WHICH 
THIS BOOK IS SET 


This book is set in a type called Old Style No. 7, a face 
largely based on a series originally cut by the Bruce 
Foundry in the early seventies and that in its turn ap- 
pears to have followed, in all essentials, the details of a 
face designed and cut, some years before, by the celebrated 
Edinburgh type founders, Miller and Richard. It has al- 
ways been a popular and satisfactory type for book work 
because, while it is compactly designed, there is 
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